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Art.  I.  Irish  Regium  Donum  inconsistent  with  the  Kingly  Rights  of  Christ 
and  the  freedom  of  his  Church ;  being  a  Report  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  presentation  of  an  Address  and  Testimonial  to  the  Rev.  James  Bryce, 
of  Killaig,from  the  Congregations  under  the  care  of  the  Associate  Pres^ 
hytery  of  Ireland.  London  :  Jackson  &  Walford. 

Modern  reviewers  and  journalists,  and  quasi  conservative 
statesmen  are  not  the  only  parties  who  have  found  Ireland  their 
*  greatest  difficulty.^  Almost  every  successive  administration 
have  for  ages  had  their  hands  filled  with  the  troubles  of,  or  the 
remedies  for,  the  sister  island.  The  projects  advocated,  whether 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  Times  newspaper,  or  Young 
England  politicians,  have  been  often ’contemplated,  and  as  often 
abandoned.  The  ])hilosophical  mind  of  Bacon  was  perplexed 
and  confused  by  the  difficulties  of  governing  Ireland  for  the 
benefit  of  an  established  church,  juid  sought  a  compromise.  He 
had  *  four  points^  for  reducing  that  country  to  civility  and  jus¬ 
tice,  to  obedience  and  peace.  He  would  extinguish  the  relics  of 
war ;  and  deprecated  too  much  blood-letting.  He  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  that  the  people  might  be  assured  of  the  good  intentions  of 
the  state :  ^  that  the  queen  seeketh  not  an  extirpation  of  that 
people,  but  a  reduction,  and  that  now  she  hath  chastised  them 
by  her  royal  power  and  arms  according  to  the  necessity  of  the 
occasion,'  (how  gracious !)  '  her  majesty  taketh  no  pleasure  in 
the  efiFusion  of  blood,  or  displanting  of  ancient  generations,'  and 
‘  that  her  majesty's  princely  care  is  principally  and  intentionally 
bent  upon  the  action'  (improvement?)  'of Ireland;  and  that  she 
seeketh  not  so  much  the  ease  of  charge,  as  the  royal  performance 
of  the  office  of  protection,  and  reclaim  of  those  her  subjects ; 
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and,  in  a  word,  that  the  case  is  altered  as  far  as  may  stand  w  ith 
the  honour  of  the  time  past.^ 

The  panegyrists  of  Queen  Elizahetli  assure  us  that  her  policy 
80  far  succeeded  towards  Ireland  that  there  remained  in  the  » 
country  no  insurgent  who  had  not  obtained  or  sued  for  mercy ; 
we  more  readily  believe  what  they  add,  that  many  Irish  exiles, 
filled  with  'malignant  resentment’  towards  the  English,  had 
been  driven  to  the  continent,  and  were  triiined  to  war  in  the 
armies  of  Spain.  This  much  is  evident,  that  the  conspiracies 
and  commotions  which  that  policy  had  engendered  had,  at  the 
accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  English  throne,  depopulated 
the  northern  counties.  Rebellions  and  insurrections,  but  too 
probably  excited  for  the  purpose,  w  ere  made  the  pretext  for  es¬ 
cheating  to  the  crown  the  principal  parts  of  the  province  of 
Ulster.  The  counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Derry,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  and  Armagh,  w  ere  thus  w  ^vsted  and  alienated.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fiftv-six  Irish  acres 

* 

of  fertile  and  w  ell  wooded  land  w  ere  made  the  penalty  of  an  as¬ 
sumed  and  doubtful  rebellion.  James  himself  boasted,  and  his 
flatterers  asserted,  that  he  ordered  surveys,  pointed  out  the  sites 
where  tow  ns,  settlements,  forts,  &c.  should  be  constructed ;  de¬ 
lineated  the  eharacter  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  prescribed  how  they 
should  be  treated,  and  directed  the  measures  by  w  hich  the  land  w  as 
to  be  divided  among  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  England,  who 
should  be  denominated  undertakers ;  among  others  w  ho,  hold¬ 
ing  militjiry  or  civil  ofliees  under  the  crown,  had  served  in 
Ireland,  and  should  be  distinguished  as  servitors;  or  among 
those  who  still  retained  the  rank  of  chieftains  or  captains  with 
the  native  Irish :  that  the  aborigines  of  the  soil  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  hills  and  fastnesses,  and  settled  in  the  open 
country  where  husbandry  and  the  arts  should  be  taught  them, 
a  fixed  habitation  secured,  and  plunder  and  robbery  punished 
and  prevented.  It  has  been  aftirmed,  that  James  not  merely 
accomplished  all  this,  but  that  by  such  acts,  he  introduced  into 
Ulster  humanity  and  justice  among  a  people  who  had  ever  been 
buried  in  the  most  profound  bai’barism.  Perhaps  the  year  IG41 
was  a  test  of  the  truth  of  all  this  eulogy.  Lcland,  how’ever,  upon 
the  authority  of  Carte  and  Chichester’s  own  letters,  gives  a 
widely  ditferent  view  of  the  internal  state  and  spirit  of  the  Irish 
at  this  period.  '  The  reformed  looked  with  abhorrence  on  the 
partizans  of  idolatry  and  the  imps  of  anti-Christ ;  the  Romanist, 
with  equal  rancour,  inveighed  against  heresy  and  apostacy,  the 
blind  ministers  of  Satan  and  children  of  perdition.’ 

This  wise  king  further  decreed,  that  the  British  adventurers, 
the  undertakers,  should  have  assigned  to  them  the  places  of 
greatest  strength  and  command  :  and  to  the  '  servitors’  he  allot- 
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ted  stations  of  the  greatest  danger  to  themselves  and  greatest 
advantage  to  the  crown ;  while  though  he  cordially  hated  the 
austere  and  republican  character  of  presbyterianism,  yet,  as 
the  plantations  of  Ulster  were  sulliciently  removed  from  his  own 
august  presence,  he  granted  the  indulgence  of  kirk  ministers  to 
Scotch  settlers.  The  corporation  of  London  accepted  of  large 
grants  in  Derry,  &c.,  which,  according  to  Cox,  amounted  to 
209,8(X)  Irish  acres,  and  covenanted  to  expend  j02O,OOO  in  ter¬ 
ritorial  improvements.  Londonderry  and  Coleraine  were  the 
chief  seats  of  their  numerous  colonists.  They  stipuhitcd  to  place 
only  protestant  settlers  in  their  plantations,  and  that  they  should 
not  suffer  any  labourer  that  would  not  take  the  oath  of  supre¬ 
macy  to  dwell  upon  their  land.  But  it  was  more  easy  to  induce 
the  persecuted  puritans  to  abandon  a  land  burdened  with  the 
devices  of  kingcraft  and  prclatic  domination  than  to  procure 
parochial  clergy  of  the  established  church.  The  beneficed  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England  were  generally  at  case  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  preferments,  and  would  not  engage  in  such  a 
hazardous  undertaking.  The  Londoners  therefore  sent  over  puri¬ 
tan  ministers,  who  found  an  asylum  for  conscience,  find  a  hiding- 
place  from  the  persecutions  to  ])ring  about  conformity,  so  rigo¬ 
rously  enforced  at  that  time  against  the  scrupulous  and  enlight¬ 
ened  who  dissented  from  the  established  usages  and  impositions 
of  human  authority  in  England. 

The  Scots,  in  consequence  of  their  vicinity  to  that  province  of 
Ireland,  transported  the  more  numerous  colonists.  They  brought 
their  national,  industrious  and  less  modish  hfibits  with  them ; 
and  being  presbyterians,  and  accompanied  by  their  kirk  minis¬ 
ters  where  thev  settled,  they  formed  their  churches  after  the 
model  of  Geneva,  and  established  the  same  simplicity  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Tlicre  was  much  of  voluntary  conformity  between  them 
and  the  Puritans.  Ten  ministers,  three  of  them  English  puri¬ 
tans,  and  seven  Scotch  presbyterians,  settled  as  pastoral  labour¬ 
ers  in  this  region :  with  them  tlic  bishops  of  the  establishment  (for 
these  episcopal  ccclcsifvstics  knew  how  to  cling  to  the  stuff,  though 
they  liked  not  the  battle-field)  mutually  agreed  to  a  compromise; 
and  archbishop  Usher’s  modified  presbyterian  episcopacy  (the 
bishop  being  the  presiding  presbyter)  was  maintained  for  some 
time.  Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties,  had  been  either  destroyed  in  tlie  late  wars,  or  had  fallen  to 
ruin  ;  the  benefices  were  small,  find  had  been  shamefully  kept 
by  the  bishoi)s  in  commendaniy  or  were  under  sequestration,  or 
filled  with  ministers  as  scandalous  in  character,  as  their  incomes 
were  meagre  :  the  wTetched  flock  had  been  totally  abandoned, 
and  for  many  years  divine  service  had  not  been  used  in  any  parish 
church  of  Ulster,  except  in  cities  and  great  towns.  The  estates 
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of,  the  northern  bislioprics  had  been  embarrassed  by  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  lords,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  tlie  country. 
But  scarcely  had  the  lands  been  allotted  to  the  patentee  colo¬ 
nists,  when  considerable  portions  of  them  were  reclaimed  by  the 
clergy  as  their  rightful  property;  and  Janies,  who  thought  and 
asserted,  ‘  No  bishop,  no  king,^  ordained  that  all  ecclesiastical 
lands  should  be  restored  to  their  respective  sees  and  churches, 
and  that  all  lands  should  be  deemed  ecclesiastical  trom  which 
bishops  had  in  former  times  received  rents  or  pensions.  To  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  inferior  clergy,  the  bishops  were  called  upon  to  re¬ 
sign  all  their  impropriations,  and  relinquish  to  the  respective 
incumbents  the  tithes  paid  to  them  out  of  parishes. 

All  the  Scots  who  received  ordination  in  Ireland  from  this 
time  (1(111)  to  the  year  1(112,  were  ordained  by  a  conjunction  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  kirk  presbyters,  and  an  omis- 
sion  of  such  passages  in  the  established  form  of  ordination  as 
the  candidate  disliked  :  all  of  them  enjoyed  the  churches  and 
the  tithes,  though  they  remained  presbyterians,  and  used  not 
the  liturgy.  The  bishops  even  consulted  them  about  affairs 
which  eoueerned  the  common  interest  of  the  church ;  while  some 
of  the  presbyterians  were  members  of  the  convocation.  They 
had  monthly  meetings  at  Antrim  for  the  promotion  of  piety  .and 
the  extirpation  of  popeiy\  Their  communions  were  quarterly. 
(3ccasionally,  a  presbyteri.an  minister  preached  before  the  judges 
of  assize,  and  an  episcopal  curate  administered  to  them  the  sa¬ 
crament  on  the  same  day  !  so  tluit  there  was  a  sort  of  comprehen- 
$ion  between  the  two  partic's.  Tliosc  were  h.alcvon  days  for  the 
moderate  presbyterians.  Tilings  continued  in  this  w.ay,  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  good  presbyterians,  (and  they  must 
have  rapidly  increased,  if  we  believe  the  accounts  concerning 
their  numbers  at  the  massacre),  till  the  administration  of  Laud; 
who  succeeded  iu  dividing  and  weakening  the  protestant  strength, 
and  making  way  for  the  enormous  growth  of  jiopery,  which  luis 
vulgarly  been  identified  with  the  deadly  c.arn.age  which,  it  is  said, 
almost  desolated  the  province  of  Ulster  in  1611  and  1612. 

A  fair  judgment  of  this  calamitous  event  cannot  be  formed 
without  considering  it  in  connexion  with  the  causes  that  operated. 
Perhaps  it  w.aa  the  result  of  various  circumst.anccs,  which  for 
a  series  of  years  had  irritated  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  and  at 
last  raised  them  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  jind  cruelty,  of  the  effects 
of  which  we  cannot  read  without  being  shocked  .at  the  recital. 
The  Irish  hail  been  ])ursued  w  ith  .a  constant,  rigorous,  and  un¬ 
relenting  |>ersecution ;  they  had  suffered  extortions,  imprison¬ 
ments,  and  excommunications.  Their  est.ates  h.ad  been  seized 
under  the  pretext  of  a  judicial  inquiry  into  defective  titles; 
iu  which  inquiry,  verdicts  against  them  were  extorted  from 
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jurors.  They  hud  been  heavily  taxed  for  their  peculiar  opinions, 
and  totally  precluded  the  exercise  of  their  relij^ou.  Their  ap¬ 
plication  to  Charles  for  a  toleration  had  been  rejected,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  protestation  against  such  indulgence,  drawn  up  by 
the  primate.  Usher,  and  twelve  other  bishops.  The  Uomau  ca¬ 
tholic  writers  say,  that  the  insurrection  had  its  origin  in  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  English  government,  which  had  robbed  them  of 
their  paternal  fields,  and  bestowed  them  on  strangers ;  and 
in  the  ecclesijistical  oj)pression  which  had  degraded  the  holy  faith 
of  their  ancestors,  reduced  their  priesthood  to  a  state  of  beg¬ 
gary,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  tithes  to  men  whose  religion 
they  abhorred,  whose  language  they  did  not  understand,  and 
who,  in  many  parishes,  had  not  a  single  individual  to  attend 
upon  their  ministry.  To  free  themselves  from  such  tyranny, 
they  snatched  up  the  sword,  at  what  they  thought  a  favour¬ 
able  season,  in  hopes  of  again  becoming  masters  of  their  own 
country,  and  gaining  the  ascendancy,  or  expelling  the  foreigners 
who  had  unjustly  assumed  dominion  over  them.  Such,  they 
allege,  ‘  were  the  designs  of  the  leaders;  but  they  were  defeated 
by  the  savage  fury  of  their  plebeian  adherents,  who  over-leaped 
all  bounds  of  restraint,  and  spread  massacre  and  destruction, 
where  their  superiors  meant  only  conquest  and  subjugation.* 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  such  grievances  w  ere  dw  elt  upon 
and  magnified  by  the  emissaries  of  the  queen ;  and  that  the  vigo¬ 
rous  measures  of  the  long  parliament,  in  that  comparatively 
dark  age,  countenanced  the  apprehension,  that  if  the  king’s 
popish  advisers  were  removed,  their  burdens  would  be  increased 
and  prolonged,  that  instead  of  whips  they  would  be  cluistiscd 
with  scorpions;  and,  therefore,  the  insurrection  under  the  Earl 
of  Antrim,  might  have  been  more  eagerly  strengthened  by  the 
leading  nobles,  and  the  massacre  in  Ulster  be  intended  as  an  act 
of  selfish  retaliation  upon  those  Avho  had  disinherited  and 
oppressed  them.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  were  slain  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  in  a  brief  space,  in  a  most  brutal  manner,  w  ithout  dis¬ 
tinction  of  age,  sex,  or  quality,  before  the  victims  suspected  their 
danger,  or  had  time  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  In  a  few^  weeks 
the  insurrection  was  so  general  that  the  insurgents  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  whole  counties,  killing  or  driving  away  the  cattle,  plun¬ 
dering  the  houses,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  Multitudes 
of  poor  distressed  and  bereaved  persons  and  impoverished  fami¬ 
lies  fled,  first  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  England,  w  ith  woe  and 
despair  in  their  countenances.  At  length  the  Irish  army  having 
ravaged  all  the  noithern  counties,  blockaded  the  city  of  Dublin 
itself,  with  all  the  suffering  refugees  who  had  taken  sanctuary 
w  ithin  its  walls.  Partial  relief  only  was  alforded  from  England,  till 
the  parliament  w  as  at  leisure,  from  the  controversy  maintained  by 
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them  with  the  king,  to  inflict  summary  and  severe  vengeance 
upon  the  heads  of  the  ill-guided  people,  by  the  hands  of  the 
\'ictorious  and  terrible  Oliver  Cromwell. 

During  the  years  which  elapsed  from  164<2  till  1619,  the 
countrv  remained  in  a  distracted  state,  and  the  presbyterian 
clergy  were  but  slowly  recovering  from  their  consternation  and 
Buttenngs ;  but  in  the  latter  period,  they  seemed  to  have  rallied 
a  little,  so  as  to  assume  not  only  the  attitude  of  *  The  presbytery 
of  Belfast,'  but  of  an  authoritative  community,  who  would 
deliver  ‘  an  exhortation  to  duties  relating  to  the  covenant  unto 
all  within  our  charge  and  to  all  within  this  kingdom.'  It  is  not 
likely  that  in  the  disastrous  conflicts  of  those  times,  even  the 
parochial  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Ulster  received  their  tithes  and 
dues  with  mucli  regularity ;  yet  it  seems  they  lijid  a  greater 
aflcction  for  the  Stuart  race  and  rule,  and  the  continued  estab¬ 
lishment  of  their  system  in  that  country,  than  for  the  long  par¬ 
liament,  or  the  authorities  which  followed  it ;  since  they  charge 
the  Sectaries,  or  the  resisting  government,  with  '  the  insolent  and 
presumptuous  jiractice  of  labouring  to  establish  by  laws,  an  uni¬ 
versal  toleration  of  all  religions,  which  is  an  innovation,  over¬ 
turning  of  unity  in  religion,  and  so  directly  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God,  the  two  first  articles  of  the  solemn  covenant,  which 
is  the  greatest  wickedness  in  them  to  violate,  &c. ;'  and  while 
they  designate  presbyterial  government  the  '  hedge  and  bul¬ 
wark  of  religion,'  they  represent  those  who  would  speak  evil  of 
(this)  church  government  as  equally  guilty  with  those  who  *  in¬ 
vent  damnable  errors,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  gospel¬ 
way  and  new  light.' 

The  indignant  and  bitter  reply  given  to  them  by  the  author 
of  ‘  The  Defence  of  the  People,'  who  had  already  declared  that 
‘  presbyter  is  only  priest  writ  large,'  evinced  his  suspicion  that 
love  for  truth  and  righteousness  was  not  the  constraining  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  they  were  actuated,  and  that  zeal  for  their  country 
was  absorbed  by  tlic  exercise  of  a  meaner  and  narrower  passion, 
lie  says,  in  answer  to  the  work,  alluded  to,  ‘These  write  them¬ 
selves,  ‘  the  presbytery  of  Belfast,'  a  place  better  known  by  the 
name  of  a  late  barony,  than  by  the  fame  of  these  men's  doctrines 
or  ecclesiastical  deeds,  whose  obscurity,  till  now,  never  came  to 
our  hearing ;  and  surely  we,  who  have  neglected  and  passed  over 
the  like  unadvisedness  of  their  fellows  in  other  places  more  near 
us,  should  think  their  representment  as  far  beneath  considera¬ 
tion,  were  it  not  to  observe  in  some  particulars  the  sympathy, 
good  intelligence,  and  joint  pace  which  they  go  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  >\ith  their  co-partnering  rebels  in  the  south;  driving  on 
the  same  interest  to  lose  us  that  kingdom  that  they  may  gain  it 
themselves,  or  at  least  share  in  the  spoil — though  the  other  be 
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open  enemies — these  pretended  brethren.  The  introduction  of 
their  Mayiifest,  owt  of  doubt  must  be  zealous :  ‘their  duty/  they 
say,  ‘to  God  and  his  people,  over  whom  he  hath  made  them 
overseers,  and  for  whom  they  must  f?ive  account.'  AVhat  mean 
these  men?  Is  the  presbytery  of  Belfast, a  small  town  in  Ulster, 
of  so  larjre  extent  that  their  voices  cannot  sei^  e  to  teach  duties 
in  the  conj'rejration  which  they  oversee,  without  spreading]:  nnd 
divulging  to  all  parts,  far  beyond  the  diocese  of  Patrick  or  Co- 
lumba,  their  written  representation,  under  the  subtle  pretence  of 
feediiiir  their  own  Hock  ?  or  do  thev  think  to  oversee,  or  under- 
take  to  give  an  account  for  all  to  whom  their  paper  sends  greet¬ 
ing?  St.  Paul,  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus,  thinks  it  suflicient  to 
give  charge  that  they  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  the  Jlock,  over 
which  the  llolv  Ghost  has  made  them  overseers;  bevond  those 
bounds  he  gives  them  no  commission,  and  surely  when  we  put 
down  bishops,  and  put  up  presbyters,  and  which  the  most  of 
them  have  made  use  of  to  enrich  and  exalt  themselves,  and  turn 
the  first  heel  against  their  benefactors,  wc  did  not  think  that  one 
classic  fraternity,  so  obscure  and  so  remote,  should  involve 
us  and  all  state  affairs  within  the  censure  of  Belfast,  upon 
pretence  of  overseeing  their  own  charge.'  Such  observations 
as  these  do  not  exhibit  the  profound  veneration  which  Milton 
ever  manifested  to  those  whose  motives  he  believed  to  be  pure, 
and  whose  zeal  he  considered  disinterested ;  while  his  disclaimer 
on  the  part  of  the  parliamentary  authorities  may  convey  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  modern  church  reform.  ‘  And  if  it  can  be 
no  way  proved  that  the  parliament  have  countenanced  ])opery  or 
papists,  but  have  every  where  broken  their  temporal  power, 
thrown  down  their  pablic  superstitions,  and  confined  themselves 
to  the  bare  enjoyment  of  that  whieh  is  not  in  our  reach — 
their  consciences ,  if  they  have  encouraged  all  true  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  that  is  to  say,  afforded  to  them  favour  and  protection 
in  all  places  where  they  preached  ;  and  although  they  think  not 
money  or  stipend  to  be  the  best  encouragement  of  a  true  pastor, 
yet  therein  also  have  not  been  wanting,  nor  intend  (this  is  more 
than  he  would  afterward  recommend):  they  doubt  not  then  to 
affirm  themselves,  not  the  subverters  but  the  maintainers  and 
defenders  of  true  religion ;  which  of  itself,  and  by  consequence, 
is  the  surest  and  strongest  subversion,  not  only  of  all  false  ones, 
but  of  irrcligion  and  atheism.  For  the  weapons  of  that  warfare, 
as  the  apostle  testifies,  w  ho  best  knew  ,  are  not  carnal  but  mighty 
through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  and  all  reasonings, 
and  every  high  thing  exalted  against  the  knowledge  of  God, 
surprising  every  thought  into  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  easily 
revenging  all  disobedience.  What  minister  or  clergyman  that 
either  understood  his  high  calling  or  sought  not  to  erect  a  seen- 
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lar  and  carnal  tyranny  over  spiritual  things,  would  neglect  this 
ample  and  sublime  power  conferred  upon  him,  and  come  a  beg¬ 
ging  to  the  weak  baud  of  magistracy  for  that  kind  of  aid  which 
the  magistrate  hath  no  commission  to  attord  him,  and  in  the  way 
he  seeks,  hath  always  been  found  helpless  and  unprofitable  ? 
Neither  is  it  unknown,  or  by  wisest  men  unobserved,  that  the 
church  began  then  most  apparently  to  degenerate  and  go  to 
min,  when  she  borrowed  of  the  civil  power  more  than  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  ever  required.  To  say,  therefore,  that 
we  protect  and  invite  all  false  religious,  with  irreligion  and  athe¬ 
ism,  Ix'cause  w’e  lend  not,  or  rather  misapply  not,  the  temporal 
power  to  help  out,  though  in  vain,  the  sloth,  the  spleen,  and  the 
insufiiciency  of  churchmen,  in  the  execution  of  spiritual  disci¬ 
pline  over  those  w  ithin  their  charge  or  those  without,  is  an  impu¬ 
tation  that  may  be  laid  upon  the  best  regulated  states  and 
governments  through  the  world  ;  who  have  been  so  prudent 
as  never  to  employ  the  civil  sword  further  than  the  edge  of  it 
could  reach — that  is  to  civil  oll’ences  only :  proving  alw  ays 
against  objects  that  were  spiritual  a  ridiculous  weapon.  Our 
protection,  therefore,  to  men  in  civil  matters  inoftensive,  we 
cannot  deny :  their  consciences  we  leave,  as  not  within  our  cog¬ 
nizance,  to  the  proper  care  of  instruction,  praying  for  them.’ 

On  such  principles  as  those  developed  in  the  quotation  given, 
did  the  governors  of  Ireland  proceed  till  the  increase  of  the 
presbyterians  emboldened,  and  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart 
family  tempted  them  to  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  to  tlie  comnion- 
wcalth,  to  observe  the  fast  days  a})j)ointcd  by  authority  and  to 
comply  w  ith  its  ordinances  ;  considering  the  Protector’s  autho¬ 
rity  as  an  unjust  usurpation.  Henry  Cromwell,  as  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  attempted  to  argue  them  into  actual  subjec¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  could  not  succeed.  Provoked  by  tlieir  refusal,  he 
withdrew'  the  parochial  support  which  they  had,  till  then,  en¬ 
joyed.  Perhaps  he  would  have  gained  more  friends  and  shown 
himself  more  politic,  had  he  suffered  them  quietly  to  pursue 
their  ow  n  way  :  by  overlooking  their  sullenness,  *and  letting 
them  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  murmuring,  he  would  have  rendered 
them  perfectly  harmless.  This  was,  indeed,  generally  the 
policy  pursued,  giving  no  ascendancy  to  any  party,  but  promot¬ 
ing  the  welfare  and  seeking  the  happiness  of  all ;  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  country  w'jis  maintained  till  the  restoration  of  the 
three  kingdoms  to  the  dominion  and  misgovernment  of  a  cold- 
hearted,  wanton,  and  debauched  monarch,  who  never  rew'arded 
a  friend,  nor  forgot  an  enemy  ;  w  horn  adversity  could  not  sub¬ 
due,  nor  services  make  grateful ;  whose  God  was  self,  and 
whose  enjoyment  was  indulgence  and  excess.  This  was  an 
event  which  the  Irish  presbyterians  had  long  desired;  but  how^ 
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sadly  must  tlieir  expectations  have  been  disappointed !  they 
were  not  restored  to  their  former  privileg:es.  The  episcopal 
church  resumed  all  her  ancient  honours ;  to  her  clerpy  were 
transferred  all  the  tithes,  even  in  the  north  ;  while  the  presby- 
terians  had  nearly  all  the  people  and  all  the  labour.  The  royal 
bounftj  was,  however,  on  the  principle  of  the  unjust  judjre,  dis- 
j)ense(l  ainonj^  them  in  compliance  with  their  importunity,  and 
six  hundred  pounds  were  distributed  yearly  amonj;  the  presby- 
terian  ministers,  till  towards  the  end  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond’s  rciurn,  when  the  bounty  was  withdrawn.  Their  num- 
hers  were  increased  by  the  arbitrary  and  sanj^uinary  proceed¬ 
ings  of  ("harles  in  Scotland,  when  he  attempted  by  tithes  and 
dragoons  to  establish  episcopacy  among  the  people  of  that 
country.  If,  however,  the  presbyterians  did  not  pluck  the  rich 
fruit  of  an  establishment  in  Ireland,  they  enjoyed,  compared 
with  their  brethren  elsewhere,  the  repose  of  Eden  and  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  a  strong  tower. 

A  momentary  gloom  hung  over  the  prospects  of  the  Irish 
])rcshytcrv  during  James  the  Second’s  infatuated  struggle,  but 
the  cloud  passed  away;  and  AVilliam,  Trince  of  Orange,  whose 
principles  arc  caricatured  or  inverted  by  the  Irish  Orangemen, 
shewed  that  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience  which  yielded 
to  his  subjects  the  liberty  of  worshipping  Ood  according  to 
their  ow  n  judgments,  and  that  politic  liberality  in  distributing  the 
bounty  of  the  ])ublic  |)ursc  which  bestowed  on  the  presbyterians 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  .€1200  a-ycar  towards  their  support. 
Letters  patent  passed  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  granting  this 
sum  to  seven  ministers,  during  j)leasure,  for  the  use  of  the 
ministers  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  to  be  paid  quarterly  out  of 
any  of  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  decease  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  the  trustees  of  the  royal  bounty  petitioned  Queen  Anne 
to  renew  the  grant,  to  which  she  acceded,  under  the  following 
limitations: — ‘Upon  trust,  nevertheless,  that  the  money  which 
shall  be  received  thereupon  shall  be  distributed  to  and  amongst 
the  said  presbyterian  ministers,  or  such  of  them  and  in  such 
proportions  as  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  in  lists  to 
be  approved  of  and  signed  by  our  lieutenant-deputy,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland  for 
the  time  being.’  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  house  of 
lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  complained  that  the  northern 
presbyterians  had  set  up  a  meeting-house,  and  so  disturbed  the 

*ace  of  the  tow  n  of  Drogheda,  where  there  had  been  no  such 
place  of  worship  for  twenty-eight  years  before :  and  that  in 
their  zeal  for  prosclytism  they  had  sent  missiomirics  into  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  they  had  no  call  from  the  people, 
and  no  congregation  to  support  them,  so  that  the  M\200  were 
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made  a  means  of  spreading  schism  into  many  other  parts  of 
the  country.  These  outward  troubles  kept  them  pure  within. 

In  the  reign  of  George  1.,  .€800  per  annum  additional  were 
divided  in  equal  shares  between  the  ministers  of  the  synod  and 
thoseof  the  southern  association,  as  an  acknowledgement  for  their 
services  in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  During  the 
reign  of  this  monarch  and  his  more  immediate  successors,  full 
latitude  for  liberty  of  conscience  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
presbyterians,  and  little  eft’ectnal  resistance  was  presented  to 
error  and  schism  in  the  body  of  Irish  presbyterians.  Arianism 
found  its  way  across  the  channel,  and  some  of  the  most  specula¬ 
tive  and  daring  of  their  ministers  stood  forth  as  champions  of 
the  new  dogma.  Subscription  to  creeds  and  excommunicating 
anathemas  were  resorted  to  in  vain ;  the  presbytery  of  Antrim 
wjis  formed.  It  has  been  frequently  observed,  however,  in 
surveying  the  annals  of  the  church,  that  wdien  any  religious 
body  has  declined  in  purity  of  doctrine  and  fervour  of  zeal,  it 
has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  others  either  to  reclaim  them  or 
occupy  their  place.  About  the  year  1716,  a  minister  of  the 
seceding  communion  came  over  from  Scotland,  and  planted 
another  standard  of  the  cross ;  and  he  was  afterwards  followed 
by  others  of  his  fellow'-labourers,  both  burghers  and  anti- 
bnrghers.  Wherever  these  new  leaders  were  introduced,  the 
friends  of  orthodoxy,  not  wishing  to  have  their  ow  n  or  their 
children’s  ears  oftended  by  the  sound  of  heresy,  forsook  their 
old  connexions,  and  joined  themselves  to  the  congregation  of 
the  seceders.  In  consequence  of  this  and  of  very  active  exer¬ 
tions,  there  was  a  rapid  increase  of  their  numbers. 

In  1787,  in  George  the  Second’s  reign,  the  Ulster  Synod 
evinced  by  their  minutes  a  prudent  forethoxight,  and  wrote  to 
their  brethren  in  Dublin,  allowing  them  in  their  name  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  lord  lieutenant  upon  his  arrival ;  and  ‘  if  they  found 
it  convenient  to  give  a  modest  hint  concerning  the  S — s.’  In 
1749  they  again  consulted  their  friends  in  Dublin  concerning 
the  expediency  of  addressing  the  government  for  an  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  Re(fium  Donum,  In  1753  it  was  voted  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  same  prudent  body,  that  in  time  to  come  no  minis¬ 
ter  be  fixed  in  any  congregation  subject  to  this  synod,  unless 
they  pay,  by  w  ay  of  stipend,  at  least  .€10  a-year  besides  the  regal 
stipend  ;  while  the  congregations  already  planted  were  required 
to  pay  that  sum  yearly  henceforwjird. 

in  1784,  government  granted  an  additional  sum  of  £1,000 
per  annum  to  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  governor  or  governors  of  the 
kingdom.  In  1 792,  £5,000  were  granted  during  pleasure,  which 
were  dinded  among  the  ministers  of  the  Synod,  the  Presbytery 
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of  Antrim,  tlie  Seceders,  tlie  Southern  Association,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  French  Church,  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin. 

Tlie  refugee  clergy  of  foreign  lands  have  not  only  shared  the 
liberality  of  the  British  exchequer,  a  most  questionable  exercise 
of  government  patronage,  but  they  have  often  been  the  pretext 
for  misappropriating  the  national  revenue.  No  French  minister 
had  otliciated  in  Dublin  for  thirty  years,  yet,  till  the  ministry 
of  Lord  (Irev,  the  annual  sum  continued  to  be  voted  for  the 
French  Church  in  Peter  Street.  Where  the  money  went,  re¬ 
mained  a  secret  even  in  the  Irish  metropolis. 

Ireland  was  convulsed,  and  some  of  the  presbyterian  clergy 
were  implicated  in  the  commotions  which  excited  alarm  about 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  synod  manifested  ap¬ 
prehension — the  liegium  Donum  was  in  danger,  and  the  attention 
of  government  had  been  directed  to  the  subject.  It  had  been 
hitherto  dispensed  without  any  government  distribution,  and 
left  for  division  by  members  of  the  synods.  But  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  knew  Ireland  and  Irish  presbyterianism  well,  and  by  the 
authority  of  his  ministerial  colleagues,  the  channel  and  mode  of 
distribution  w  ere  altered.  When  divided,  the  sum  had  averaged 
something  less  than  €20  yearly  for  each  minister,  which  was  re¬ 
presented  to  be  bestowed  by  the  king  as  his  royal  bounty,  Tlie 
grant  was  presumed  to  have  been  a  perfectly  free  gift — no  con¬ 
dition  of  anv  kind  was  said  to  be  attached  to  it.  It  bore  the 
name,  and  had  all  the  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  its  humble  reei- 
pieuts  of  a  voluntary  otlcring  from  the  rulers  of  the  country 
for  God’s  service;  or  at  least  an  honorary  donation  to  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion.  A  partiiil  alteration  had  been  made  in  1800  for 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  only  ;  but  in  1801  the  whole  system  was  re¬ 
viewed  and  modified,  so  that  the  administration  of  the  grant  might 
havea  check  upon  thcclergy  for  the  service  of  the  donors.  We  need 
not  stay  to  demonstnite  that  any  other  design  can  never  politi¬ 
cally  regulate  the  appropriation  of  state  resources,  and  that  this 
alone  is  the  purpose  of  all  clerical  endowments.  In  this  case  the 
minister  received  as  for  himself,  but  the  gift  was  granted  as  for 
the  congregation.  Each  minister  thereafter  ordained,  was  re¬ 
quired  first  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  then  present  a 
memorial  to  the  lord  lieutemint,  stating  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
praying  to  be  placed  in  receipt  of  the  portion  of  the  royal  bounty 
allotted  to  the  congregation  over  which  he  had  been  ordained, 
lie  must  be  certified  by  two  nmgistrates  to  the  lord  lieutenant, 
jis  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  then  it  remained  for 
this  officer  of  state  to  approve  of  him.  The  lord  lieutenant  was 
thus  invested  with  a  veto,  not  ostensibly  on  the  appointment  of 
the  minister,  but  on  his  reception  of  at  least  one  half,  perhaps 
more,  of  his  income.  Such  a  condition  armed  that  functionary 
with  a  most  formidable  power  over  both  the  church  and  its 
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minister.  Teaching  them  that  tliey  could  not  sufficiently  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  pastor,  and  that  they  should  not  have  the  man 
whom  the  government  disapproved,  while  the  ecclesiastic,  if  ever 
deemed  disloyal,  would  be  liable  to  deprivation  by  their  respon¬ 
sible  fiat  of  the  secretary  of  state.  A  provision  was  indeed  made 
that  the  Retfhnn  Donum  should  continue  to  be  drawn,  even 
where  the  minister  was  deprived  or  deceased :  a  most  significant 
mode  of  punishing  and  holding  up  to  opprobrium  a  man  ■who 
was  faithful  to  his  charge  and  his  conscience.  In  conformity 
with  this  arrangement,  a  ciise  occurred  where  a  conscientious 
minister  and  his  congregation  declined  the  Donum j  because  it 
was  deemed  a  bribe  and  a  bond;  but  the  grant  was  yearly,  for 
thirty  years,  drawn  and  appropriated  by  the  synod  to  which  he 
had  belonged.  A  classification  of  the  congregations  was  made 
according  to  their  number  or  respectability,  and  those  whose 
numbers  and  position  might  have  rendered  them  less  dependent 
were  awarded  the  highest  rate,  .1^100.  The  congregation  which 
was  the  smallest,  and  had  least  infiucncc,  received  the  lowest, 
X3() ;  and  a  middle  class,  enjoying  the  golden  mean,  were  en¬ 
dowed  with  annuallv.  The  scale  for  the  Seceders,  or  ‘  Pres- 
byterian  Synod  of  Ireland,^  was  lower  than  that  provided  for  the 
Svnod  of  I  Ister.  We  know  not  whether  their  lovaltv  was  more 
dubious  or  more  easily  bought,  but  their  ministers  were  endowed 
at  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  ‘  less  than  their  other  presby- 
terian  brethren,  at  which  they  became  the  stipendiaries  of  the 
state,  the  hired  pulpit  servants  of  ^  the  powers  that  be.^ 

It  deserves  notice  that  the  negotiation  with  this  synod  was 
characterised  by  more  of  the  co(pietry  of  principle,  and  the 
finesse  of  reluctance  in  complying  with  the  stipulations.  One 
of  their  number  adhered  steadfastlv  to  Christian  integritv.  and 
ninety-nine  surrendered  their  birthright  for  the  royal  mess. 
Originally  this  body  had  existed  as  two  distinct  synods,  the 
burghers  and  anti-burghers,  and  in  them  the  reception  of 
Reyium  Donum  on  conditions  was  gravely  and  warmly  agitated. 
In  the  anti-blirgher  synod  the  Kcv.  James  Pryce,  minister  of 
Killaig  Aghadoey,  almost  single-handed  debated  the  question, 
and  finally  stood  alone  in  resistance  to  the  insiduous  bait.  His 
was  a  noble  instance  of  principle  and  godly  fear,  and  he  has 
proved  the  faithfulness  of  Ood.  It  is  but  justice  to  give  the 
following  extracts  from  his  own  account  of  the  proceeding  : — 

‘  Tlic  most  intense  anxiety  was  awakened  among  the  people,  respect¬ 
ing  the  negotiations  with  government,  and  (our)  ministers  were  frequently 
called  upon,  ])ublicly  and  ])rivately,  to  give  information  on  the  subject, 
and  to  declare  the  course  they  meant  to  pursue.  All  said  that  if  the 
new  bounty  was  to  he  free  and  unconditional,  like  the  old,  they  would 
continue  to  receive  it.  All  pledged  themselves  to  spurn  such  conditions 
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as  the  Synod  of  Ulster  had  submitted  to ;  and  a  few  went  further,  and 
declared  against  anv  conditions  whatever.  Of  these  few  1  was  one. 
There  are  some  present  this  day,  who  heard  me  say  in  this  house  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  that  if  the  new  grant  w  as  accompanied  with  any  condition 
whatever,  were  it  even  so  simple  as  opening  the  psalm  book,  (which  I 
happened  to  hold  in  my  hand)  and  shutting  it  again,  I  would  not  receive 

it . Tlie  minister  who  consents  to  perform  the  slightest  act,  or 

go  through  the  simplest  form,  prescribed  by  an  earthly  ruler,  as  a  quali¬ 
fication  for  receiving  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  his  income  as  a  minister, 
becomes  thereby,  either  the  ])aid  functional*)’,  or  the  humble  dependant 
of  the  state.  I  was  resolved  to  be  neither.  I  knew’  the  impossibility  of 
serving  tw’o  masters  ;  and  I  would  not  affront  my  ow’ii  master,  by  be¬ 
coming  the  pensioner  of  another  ;  thereby  treating  him,  as  if  he  w’ere 
unable  to  discharge  his  engagements.  ‘  I  am  sure,*  said  I,  *  that  hew’ill 
perform  his  promise,  and  provide  for  me  in  his  own  way,  for  ‘  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,’  1  know  that  he  is  pleased  to  accept  the  free-will 
ofi’erings  of  those  who  fear  him,  as  the  fund  out  of  which  his  ministers 
are  to  be  supported  :  and  I  decided,  that  if  the  new’  grant  should  come 
in  such  a  shape,  that  I  could  look  on  it,  either  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Lord’s  treasury,  or  as  an  honorary  jircsent  to  me  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  I 
w’ould  accept  it ;  but,  that  if  it  were  turned  into  a  state  stipend  by  the 
requirement  of  any  condition  whatever,  I  w  ould  hav’e  nothing  to  do  with 

it . I  went  to  the  Irish  Antihurgher  Synod,  on  3rd  July, 

1810,  with  dark  forebodings.  It  was  now  matter  of  general  notoriety, 
that  the  very  men  who  at  the  tw’o  former  meetings,  denounced  the  bounty, 
and  vied  with  one  another  in  the  indignation  with  which  they  spurned 
it,  had  almost  tdl  privately  accepted  it  during  the  interval.  I  expected, 
therefore,  an  overwhelming  majority  against  me  :  hut  I  had  no  idea  of 
being  left  utterly  {done.  There  were  four  others,  of  whom  1  felt  quite 
confident,  tlnit  they  would  be  found,  ‘faithful  unto  dciith.’  I  was  feiir- 
fully  deceived.  Even  these  four  deserted  me  now,  thougli  they  laid  all 
along  been  fiir  more  vehement  than  ever  I  wiis,  against  tlie  terms  of  the 
grant ;  and  one  of  them,  in  a  letter  to  myself,  about  tw’o  months  before, 
had  designated  the  conduct  of  those  who  laid  accepted  it,  {is  ‘  a  selling  of 
the  Gospel  for  money.*  These  four  laid  not  vet  actiadly  put  the  money 
into  tlieir  pockets,  but  they  had  w  ithdrawal  their  opposition  ;  they  uttered 
no  remonstrance  ag{iinst  the  tniitor  majority — a  sure  jiroof,  that  erelong, 
they  would  become  partners  in  the  treason. 

‘  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey  to  vou  an  idea  of  the  feelings  with 
which  I  returned  from  this  scene  of  guilt ;  and  I  will  not  attempt  it. — 
Vet  I  did  not  despair.  My  hands  were  clean  ;  and  1  knew  that  there 
w.'is  a  righteous  God  in  heaven.  I  thought  too,  that  I  saw  a  niy  of  hope 
from  the  General  Associate  Synod  in  Scotland,  to  which  I  h.ad  appealed. 
But  this  hope  disappointed  me  too.  Th{it  synod  fully  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  the  guilt  of  tlieir  Irish  brethren  ;  and  I  was  left,  without  a 
single  minister  in  either  kingdom,  with  whom  I  could  hold  communion, 
or  to  whom  I  could  look  for  co-openition  and  counsel.  But  in  the  inter¬ 
val,  betw’een  the  meeting  of  the  hist  Irish  svnod,  before  which  my  protest 
and  appeal  w’as  to  come,  some  encouragement  had  {irisen.  Out  of  two 
or  three  congregations,  a  few’  faithful  and  determined  men  had  come  forth, 
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resolved  to  hold  communion  no  longer  with  men  who  stood  self-con- 
demned»  of  having  ‘  sold  the  Gospel  for  money/  Some  of  these  Chris¬ 
tian  heroes  knew  nothing  of  me,  when  they  took  this  step.  Like  Abra¬ 
ham,  they  went  forth,  not  knowing  whither  they  w'ent.  Tliey  were 
headed  by  three  or  four  gentlemen  of  talent,  experienced  in  public  busi¬ 
ness,  by  whose  instrumentality,  regularity  and  efficiency  were  given  to 
their  proceedings.  Communications  took  place  between  them  and  the 
congregation  at  Killaig,  who  generously  shared  my  labours  with  their 
destitute  brethren  ;  and  thus,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  our  little 
church  was  organized.' 

The  discussions  which  ended  in  the  formation  of  the  presby¬ 
tery  of  Antrim,  began,  and  were  conducted  with  more  or  less 
ardour,  between  1705,  and  1724  ;  and  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Boyse  and 
Mr.  Abernethy,  were  involved  in  the  controversy.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Nevin  disclaimed  being  an  Arian,  yet  scrupled  and  re¬ 
fused  to  make  subseription  to  any  human  form  of  opinion  or  be¬ 
lief.  ^Notwithstanding,  from  the  general  suspieion  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  synod,  from  the  warmth  and  extent  of  tlie 
debates,  and  from  tlie  fact  that  Arianism  did  raise  its  head  among 
the  presbyterians,  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland,  it  may 
not  be  a  harsh  or  hasty  conclusion,  that  that  form  of  church 
government,  and  the  patronage  of  the  state,  Jire  not  sufficient  to 
guard  against  heterodoxy,  or  tlie  appropriation  of  the  national 
bounty  to  propagate  a  system  of  opinions  directly  obnoxious  to 
w  ritten  standards,  and  hostile  to  established  creeds  or  professions 
of  faith.  Let  the  devout  advocate  of  national  establishments  of 
religion,  of  state  patronage  or  territorial  endow  ments  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Christianity,  ponder  well  the  palpable  fact,  that 
up  to  this  day  thousands  of  pounds  yearly  are  devoted  to  main¬ 
tain  in  Ireland  Arian  and  Socinian  ministers,  as  well  as  some 
who  labour  neither  for  one  creed  nor  another,  but  whose 
only  concern  is,  w  hat  they  shall  eat,  or  w  hat  they  shall  drink,  or 
wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed. 

The  Regium  Donum  began  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  was  in¬ 
creased  to  i^l200  per  annum,  under  the  sw  ay  of  AVilliam,  prince 
of  Orange,  and  confirmed  with  conditions,  under  queen  Anne. 
George  the  First,  as  an  offering  of  royal  gratitude,  added  .L800 
more  :  an  application  was  made  to  his  successor  for  an  augmen¬ 
tation,  but  apparently  in  vain;  and  in  1781,  the  cabinet  of 
George  the  Tliird  agreed  that  the  sum  of  i^l,000  more  should 
be  granted,  to  be  distributed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  governor, 
Eiglit  years  later,  in  1792,  the  amount  was  raised  to  c€5,(X)0; 
but  granted  during  the  royal  pleasure.  In  1804,  we  have  seen 
the  new  arrangement  was  made,  which  placed  the  sum — an  in¬ 
creased  and  increasing  grant — under  parliamentary^  controul. 
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In  1833,  the  vote  had  grown  to  jS2  1,500;  and  in  1814,  £35,630 
hajs  become  the  parliamentary  charge  for  Irish  preshyterianism. 
Besides  the  expenditure  for  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  In¬ 
stitution,  which  was  estimated  at  £1,950,  and  which,  with 
little  exception,  is  wholly  devoted  to  preshyterian  purposes, 
we  might  add  the  share  which  these  presbyters  obtain  of 
the  education  grant  for  Ireland :  and  it  will  be  juscertained,  that 
not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  is  the  price  paid  for 
loyal  subserviency  and  presbyt(^rian  fidelity  to  ‘  the  powers  that 
be.'  The  sum  is  hirgc,  but  the  principle  involved  is  far  more 
important ;  while  the  operation  of  the  system  upon  Ireland  de¬ 
serves  the  consideration  of  statesmen,  and  its  influence  on  the 
extension  of  scriptural  Christianity  demands  the  scrnpnlous  at¬ 
tention  of  all  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin¬ 
cerity. 

Originally,  the  different  presbytenan  bodies  in  Ireland  sus¬ 
tained  the  designations  which  divided  their  Scottish  brethren. 
The  covenanting,  or  reformed  preshyterian  church,  the  associate 
presbyteiy,  and  the  united  original  scceders,  are  distinguished 
only  by  shades  of  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate 
in  relation  to  the  church,  but  conscientious  opinions  prevent 
them  from  lacct'pting  lic(jium  Donum,  They  have  between  forty 
and  fifty  congregations,  who,  w  ith  a  generous  vigour  and  a  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise,  support  their  own  ministrations,  and  strive  to 
extend  the  gospel  around  them,  and  in  other  lands.  Many  of 
their  ministers  are  both  eminent  and  devoted,  w  hile  the  number 
of  their  attendants  w  ill  bear  more  than  average  comparison  with 
many  of  their  most  richly  endow  ed  eontemporaries. 

The  presbytery  of  Antrim,  the  remonstrant  synod,  a  recent 
heterodox  seeession  from  the  synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  svnod  of 
Munster,  holding  fraternal  intercourse  as  a  Unitarian  associ¬ 
ation,  are  the  representatives  of  the  socinian  creed  or  of  arian- 
ism  in  Ireland.  Their  congregations  number  thirty-five  ;  the 
eensus  of  their  ])opulation  being  returned  as  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand,  and  their  stated  attendance  averaging  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  while  their  endowed  ministers 
and  licentiates  are  more  than  sixty ;  many  of  their  congrega¬ 
tions  are  col/ef/iate  charges.  The  endowments  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  the  heterodox  presbyterians,  whether  regal  or  private,  have 
been  the  highest  and  wc'althiest — so  tluit  between  five  and  six 
thousand  pounds  of  national  property  are  annually  granted  by 
parliament  to  propagate  what  the  standards  of  the  national 
church  denominate  damnable  heresies.  The  synod  of  Ulster 
long  stood  as  the  lineal  and  accredited  representative  of  the 
Scottish  kirk  ;  and  the  scceders  who  originally  branched  into 
the  burgher  and  anti-burgher  synods,  but  united  in  1820  as 
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the  presbyterian  synod  of  Ireland,  were  the  fraternal  correspond- 
ants  of  the  modem  united  secession  churcli.  No  doctrinal  or 
ecclesiastical  distinctions  existed  as  a  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  synod  of  Ulster  and  the  presbyterian  synod  ot  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  only  practical  evidence  of  difference  was  the  in¬ 
vidious  disparity  of  Regium  Donum ;  in  no  w  ay  gratifying  to  the 
8tij)cu(liary  who  received  the  smaller  sum.  The  efforts  ot  several 
years  w  ere  ultimately  crowned  w  ith  a  union  of  the  two  synods, 
and  an  equalization  of  the  Donum  to  the  ministers  of  each. 
During  the  Melbourne  administration  a  ncw^  scale  was  fixed  for 
their  congregations,  and  the  grant  has  been  prospectively 
e(pialized,  the  higher  grantees  being  acknow  ledged  as  vested  for 
life,  with  an  interest  in  the  parliamentary  supply.  The  congre¬ 
gations  formerly  on  the  lower  scale  have  been  more  largely  en¬ 
dowed,  and  those  receiving  the  highest  sum  arc,  on  the  (leath  of 
their  incumbents,  to  be  reduced  to  the  middle  average ;  that  all 
may  be  alike  united,  they  have  assumed  the  designation  of  the 
‘  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,' 
liaving  thirty-three  presbyteries,  with  settled  ministers  and 
vacant  congregations,  about  four  hundred  and  eighty,  their 
nominal  population  will  not  be  more  than  5(X),()(K) ;  but  of  these, 
it  was  ascertained  from  local  inquirv  bv  parliamentarv  com- 
missioners,  in  1835,  that  not  seventy  thousand  were  in  regular 
attendance  at  places  of  w  orship. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  English  public  should  know,  what  the 
effect  is  of  that  whieli  is  improperly  denominated,  ^  Royal 
Ilounty,'  but  may  more  correctly  be  designated  parliamentary 
extravagance  and  national  robbery.  By  the  appropriation  of 
such  grants  in  former  years  the  several  bodies  of  presbyterians 
in  Ireland  have  been  able  to  proceed  not  merely  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  existing  congregations,  at  least  of  ministers  for  such 
congregations,  but  also  to  increase  their  number  of  clerical  sti¬ 
pendiaries  throughout  the  country.  The  usual  process  for  the 
consolidation  of  a  new  interest  in  past  times,  may  be  thus 
briefly  described.  A  certain  number  of  adult  persons,  supposed 
to  be,  or  designated  as,  heads  of  families,  residing  in  a  vicinity, 
subscribed  a  document  declaring  themselves  to  be  presbyterians, 
and  desiring  the  settlement  among  them  as  a  congregation  of  a 
minister  of  whom  they  approved.  This  document  was  forwarded 
to  the  presb\*tery,  and  having  received  the  sanction  of  their 
competent  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  congregation  and 
minister  were  enrolled,  having  been  duly  organized  and  returned 
as  people  and  minister  of  that  communion,  and  become  eligible 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Regium  Donum.  A  memorial  attested  by 
the  moderator  of  the  synod  and  their  lay  agents,  was  then  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  minister  of  the  congregation  to  the  lord  lieuten- 
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ant,  soliciting  the  bounty  usually  granted  to  the  ministers  of 
that  body,  the  documentary  attestations  already  described,  being 
tendered  at  the  same  time  as  the  quid  pro  quo.  Not  unfrcquentlyit 
occurred  that  persons  subscribed  themselves  as  members  of  such 
congregations,  who  did  not  cherish  the  moral  obligation  of  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  support  of  their  minister,  orwho,  well  satisfied  by  the 
appropriation  of  a  most  miscrajile  pittance  to  eke  out  the  sahiry  of 
their  recognised  pastor,  calculated  on  the  government  allowance. 
Such  pauper  dependence  and  niggard  parsimony  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  in  themselves,  or  in  the  members  of  their  families,  any 
sense  of  individual  responsibility,  or  the  obligation  to  make 
personal  eflbrt  for  the  advancement  of  religion.  The  minister 
received  his  donum  yearly ;  but  the  sum  was  inadequate  for  the 
support  of  a  family  or  for  their  elevation  in  society.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  man  who  should  be  wholly  given  to  sacred  things, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  improvement  of  his  people, 
was  induced  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  other  pursuits,  and  to 
occupy  his  time  with  secular  engagements. 

Investigations  a  little  more  searching,  and  inquiries  more 
minute  have  been  in  recent  years  made  by  government.  A  fit  of 
economy  and  more  rigid  principle  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
discussion  out  of  doors  of  the  Regium  Donum  and  its  abuses. 
In  consequence,  a  new  series  of  queries  and  form  of  application 
have  been  adopted,  whether  for  the  continuance  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  where  it  has  been  enjoyed,  or  for  the  primary  grant  of  such 
endowment  to  new  congregations.  These  forms  are  appended, 
and  the  reader  will  judge  how  far  they  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  wise  and  just  government,  or  promote  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  pastors,  and  the  liberality  or  integrity  of  the 


congregations. 


1. 


CONTINUANCE  OK  ENDOWMENT  TO  ENDOWED  CONGREGATIONS. 

To  entitle  any  endowed  congregation  to  be  placed  on  the  annual 
parliamentary  estimate,  the  presbytery  to  which  it  belongs  must,  through 
its  moderator  and  clerk,  certify  to  the  Irish  government,  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  Slst  March  in  each  year,  according  to  the  annexed  form 
of  certificate  : — 

1 .  That  the  congregation  has  had  a  regular  church  or  meeting¬ 

house  of  its  own,  in  which  it  has  worshipped  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year, 

2.  That  the  congregation  has  had  an  ordained  minister  during  such 

year. 

3.  Tliat  during  such  year,  the  congregation  has  consisted  of  at  least 

twelve  resident  preshyterian  families — the  term  family  being 
understood  to  comprise  the  head  and  the  majority  of  its  other 
VoL.  XVI.  c 
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members,  or  of  fifty  resident  prcsbyteriiui  iiulividiuils,  such 
presbvteriiin  fumilies  or  individuals  being  bond  fide  constituents 
of  the  congregations.  And 

4.  That  during  such  year,  the  minister  has  been  in  the  bond  fide 
receipt  of  a  congregjitional  income  of  at  least  £35. 

In  any  c«ise  where  it  shall  appear  that  the  required  conditions  have 
not  been  fulfilled  for  the  sjiecified  period,  the  congregation  will  not  be 
plaet‘d  on  the  estimate,  until  it  has  been  certified  that  they  have  been 
again  fulfilled  during  the  preceding  year. 

In  case  of  a  subsequent  non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions  within  the 
period  of  ten  years,  the  congregjition  will  not  he  replaced  on  the  estimate, 
until  it  has  been  certified  that  they  have  been  again  fulfilled  during  the 
two  preceding  years.  And 

In  any  case  where  such  non-fulfilment  shall  have  lasted  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  years,  the  congregation  will  not  be  replaced  on  the 
estimate,  until  it  has  been  certified  that  the  conditions  have  been  again 
fulfilled,  during  the  three  preceding  years, 

Tlie  certificate  must  in  all  cases  show  the  total  amount  of  income 
actually  received  by  the  minister  during  such  period,  distinguishing  its 
several  sources — the  amount  derived  from  each  of  these — and  the  annual 
value  of  any  free  house  or  glebe. 

II. 


ENDOWMENT  OP  UNENDOWED  CONGREGATIONS. 

1st.  Any  unendowed  congregation  will  be  placed  on  the  estimate 
for  the  year  commencing  1st  April,  on  its  appearing  from  the  certificates, 
that  three  following  conditions  shall  have  been  fulfilled  during  the  three 
preceding  years,  viz. : — 

1 .  That  the  congregation  has  had  an  ordained  minister  during  such 

years. 

2.  That  during  such  year,  the  congregation  has  consisted  of  at  least 

twelve  resident  presbyterian  families — the  term  family  being 
understood  to  comprise  the  head  and  the  majority  of  its  other 
members,  or,  of  fifty  resident  presbyterian  individuals,  such 
presbyterian  families  or  individuals  being  bond  fide  constituents 
of  the  congregation.  And 

That  during  such  year,  the  minister  lu^  been  in  the  bond  fide 
receipt  of  a  congregational  income  of  at  least  £35,  of  w  hich  at 
least  £20  has  been  contributed  by  the  said  presbyterian  families 
or  individuids  being  constituents  of  the  congregation. 

2nd.  But  in  such  case,  it  wrill  l>e  necessary,  that  an  annual  certifi¬ 
cate  shall  have  been  transmitted  to  government  for  each  of 
such  years. 

III. 


3. 


EXCEPTIONS. 

1st.  Tliose  congregations  whose  ministers,  or  the  assistants  and 
successors  of  whose  ministers,  were  appointed  prior  to  the  1st  January', 
1 839,  w’ill  be  exempted  from  the  peremptory'  fulfilment  of  the  conditions, 
during  tlic  incumbencies  of  the  existing  ministers. 
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Durin"  such  period  of  exemption,  however,  the  annual  certificate 
for  each  cons^rc^tion  must  show,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Government, 
wlicther  the  several  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  or  not,  and  the  actual 
amount  of  income  received  by  the  minister  during  the  preceding  year. 
Jliit  upon  the  death,  or  removal,  of  each  of  such  ministers,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  will  not  he  placed  on  the  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year,  unless  it 
appear  that  the  conditions  shall  have  been  fulfilled  during  the  preceding 
year. 

2nd.  In  case  of  the  death  or  removal  of  any  minister,  the  endow¬ 
ment  will  not  he  suspended  on  that  ground,  unless  the  vacancy  shall 
have  exceeded  twelve  months. 

3rd.  If  by  rcjuson  of  the  poverty  of  the  district,  any  instance 
should  occur  in  which  the  Synod  shall  consider  that  the  regulation  which 
prescribes  the  amount  of  stipend  ought  to  he  pro  hac  vice  dispensed  with, 
a  special  report  may  he  addressed  by  the  Synod  to  the  Government,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case,  with  which  the  Government  reserves  to 
itself  the  entire  discretion  of  dealing,  as  it  shall  think  fit. 

4th.  It  is  to  he  clearly  understood  that  the  above  rules  are  not  to 
he  subject  to  any  further  exceptions,  and  that  no  application  for  a  new 
endowment,  or  for  a  continuance  of  the  old  cndow'incnt  of  any  congre¬ 
gation,  can  he  entertained  by  the  Government,  except  it  appear,  that,  in 
such  case,  the  several  required  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 

To  some  of  the  more  haughty  and  supercilious,  we  cannot  add 
higli-mindcd,  of  the  recipients  this  new  mode  of  dispensing  go¬ 
vernment  patronage  is  exceedingly  galling,  and  even  humiliating. 
One  or  two  cases  illustrative  are  alleged  where  the  presbyter 
refuses  to  make  the  return.  A  tyuondam  champion  for  matri¬ 
monial  union  between  the  episcopjil  establishment  and  Irish 
Presbyterianism  is  thus  descriiied  :  though  he  declines  not  to 
take  the  donum,  while  a  benevolent  friend  funiishes  to  the 
government  the  requisite  return.  Another  presbyter  of  high 
]>rctcnsions  and  scrupulous  conscience,  himself  declining  to 
render  answers  to  the  queries,  yet  sutlers  the  answ  ers  to  be  made, 
and  having  received  the  yearly  donum,  employs  it  in  gifts  of 
charitv  ;  and  sustains  the  character  of  a  liberal  benefactor  and 
generous  friend. 

In  some  instances  the  Regium  Donum  being  applied  as  the 
rent  of  a  farm — the  minister  becomes  a  farming  gentleman ;  or 
holding  from  the  head  landlord,  he  sublets  portions  of  his  lease 
at  rack-rents  to  the  neighbouring  peasantry  for  potatoe  fields. 
Some  can  witness  that  they  have  seen  in  country  towns,  in  fairs 
and  markets,  the  presbyterian  minister  selling  his  pigs,  his  com, 
or  his  sheep ;  and,  it  may  be,  completing  his  bargain  in  the 
public-house,  or  over  the  whiskey  bottle,  on  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  or  at  other  times  nearly  approaching  to  religious  service. 
The  advocates  of  temperance  societies  have  recited  some  strange 
stories  regarding  the  north.  The  clerical  character  is  lowered 
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by  such  cx|)08ure,  the  tone  of  mind  in  the  victim  of  such  a  sys- 
U*m  is  vitiated ;  his  otticial  enpigeinents  arc  not  distinguished 
l)y  the  exertion  of  intellect  or  the  researches  of  study ;  and  he 
fails  to  ettcct  that  good,  or  to  command  that  moral  and  spiritual 
intluenee  which  would  render  him  a  benefit  to  his  Hock.  His 
people  do  not  acquire  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  benevo¬ 
lence,  or  active  and  vigorous  minds ;  generous  principles  do  not 
exalt  them ;  liberality  of  sentiment  or  of  charity  lies  beyond 
their  attainment ;  and  they  take  no  interest  in  diflusing  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  religion  or  the  advantages  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  constitution  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  among 
their  fellow  men  in  remoter  districts.  Even  where  a  desire  to 
do  good  has  actuated  some  of  them,  their  designs  are  selfish, 
their  liberality  is  penurious,  and  their  efforts  are  feeble  or  abor¬ 
tive.  The  influence  of  a  system  so  replete  with  evil  may  serve 
to  account  for  the  inctlicicncy  of  presbyterianism  itself  in  Ireland; 
and  the  obstructions  which  other  modes  of  doing  good  in  the 
countrv  must  herein  have  had  to  encounter,  will  sutlicientlv  ex- 
plain  the  cause  of  their  slow'  or  partial  success.  Let  the  patnotic 
statesman,  the  Christian  citizen,  and  the  philosophic  and  candid 
enquirer  after  truth,  as  also  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  histor\% 
suney  the  sad  and  dreary  effects  of  the  paralyzing  conjunction 
of  church  and  state  in  a  country  which  requires  all  the  energies 
of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  christijinity,  and  all  the  resources  of  a 
w  ise  and  benevolent  government  to  redeem  its  population  from 
civil  discord  and  superstitious  and  ruinous  priestcraft. 

Applications  to  the  liberality  of  English  Christians  are  some¬ 
times  made  by  delegated  ministers  on  behalf  of  chapel  cases  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  plea  is  frequently  strengthened  by  a  statement 
of  local  circumstances.  Obstructions  from  popish  influence,  the 
permanent  action  and  juxta-position  of  Sociniau  or  Arian  hete¬ 
rodoxy  and  the  infantile  weakness  of  new  interests  are  often 
successfully  urged ;  and  even  the  wealth  and  inefficiency  of  the 
dominant  establishment,  are  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Anglican  dissenter.  But  we  would  arm  the  consistent  op- 
poser  of  national  churches  with  these  brief  and  simple  questions: 
Docs  the  body  with  which  the  applicant  is  associated  receive  the 
lieglum  Donum  ?  And  if  they  do  not  enjoy  it  now,  does  it  form 
part  of  their  plan  ultimately  to  make  the  usual  application  for 
obtaining  that  allowance?  Answers  to  these  will  lead  to  or 
furnish  a  suitable  criterion  of  the  claims  and  responsibility  in¬ 
volved.  And  ministers,  or  those  who  recommend  cases  to  their 
jKJople  or  friends  sliould  remember  these  considerations. 

The  justice  and  expediency  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  are 
no  longer  j)roblcmatical  with  many,  and  the  hypothesis  is  re¬ 
nounced  by  not  a  few.  ^  igilant  observers  see  how  the  muid 
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recoils  >vlieu  once  cinancipiitcil  from  tlic  trammels  in  which  it 
has  been  held.  Custom  ami  interest  take  firm  possession  of 
men’s  minds.  Feelinj?s,  under  such  circumstances,  are  excited 
to  bitterness.  The  state -paid  cleriry  have,  perhaps  unawares, 
assumed  a  tone  of  superciliousness,  w  hich,  in  some  minds,  is 
cherished  by  the  eclat  of  j^overnment  patronage,  and  the  su|)posed 
dijjnity  w  hich  civic  appointment  and  function  ensure.  Ollicials, 
and  people  in  ejisy  circumstances,  arc  not  alw  ays  the  first  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  practical  w'orkinji;  of  new"  principles.  Indolence  and 
habit  often  '  depress  the  hi^h  and  heaven-born  spirit  of  man,  far 
beneath  the  condition  wherein  either  Clod  created  him,  or  sin 
hath  sunk  him.  Custom  bcinjit  ^  mere  face,  as  echo  is  a 
mere  voice,  n'sts  not  in  her  unaccomplishment,  until  by  secret 
inclination,  she  Jiccorporatc  herself  with  error,  who,  beiu"  a 
blind  and  serpentine  bmly  w  ithout  a  head,  w  illin^ly  accepts  what 
he  wants,  and  supplies  what  her  incompleteness  w'cnt  scckinj^. 
Hence  it  is  that  error  supports  custom,  custom  countenances 
error ;  and  these  tw  o  between  them  w  ould  persecute  and  chase 
aw^ay  all  truth  and  solid  wisdom  out  of  human  life.* 

It  is  not  requisite  an  ap|)eal  shoidd  be  made  to  distant  times, 
and  sufferings  willingly  incurred  by  our  forefathers,  rather  than 
forfeit  their  privileges;  the  recent  hostile  attitude  assumed 
towards  endowed  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  emj)ire,  and  the 
consecpient  personal  Jilienation  which  has  sepamted  chief  friends, 
give  melancholy  attestation  of  the  baneful  influence  of  church 
establishments.  The  advocates  of  voluntarv  or  unfettered 
Christianity,  affirm  that  not  only  do  the  endowed  clergy  derive 
their  support  from  the  national  property,  on  a  principle  which  is 
un  just  and  derogatorv^ ;  not  only  docs  the  practice  of  paying  them 
by  assessment  or  from  the  taxes  habituate  the  people  to  a  disregard 
of  personal  responsibility  and  obligation  in  the  suppoi-t  of  their 
religion,  and  accustom  them  to  undervalue  sacred  ]>rivilcges  and 
duties,  and  to  violate  an  apostolic  injunction  specially  addressed 
to  Christians  on  this  matter ;  but  it  gives  a  fictitious  importance 
to  revenues  drawn  from  the  state,  makes  grants  from  the  exche¬ 
quer  more  valued  than  valuable ;  might  possibly  tempt  to  the 
employment  of  disingenuous,  tortuous,  and  perhaps  unfair  means 
of  representing  and  establishing  claims  for  government  patronage, 
and  substantiating  grounds  for  preference  and  endowment.  Not 
only  is  the  stigma  of  sccularity  fixed  on  the  clerical  character, 
in  the  agitation  and  turmoil  which  ensue  on  such  applications ; 
but  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared,  that  government  resources,  when 
employed  for  such  purposes  and  difl'used  in  such  channels,  are 
expended,  if  not  in  jobs  and  corruption,  in  strengthening 
an  antipopular  and  illiberal  interest.  Pride,  too,  and  party 
triumph,  will,  in  such  cases,  embitter  the  portion,  while  the  real 
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interest  of  the  people  >vill  not  be  promoted.  Increased  endow¬ 
ments  will  only  strengthen  or  wcf^en  political  adversaries.  To 
withhold  such  grants  would  not  injure  the  religious  interests  of 
the  people ;  w’hile  conscientious  men,  if  denied  such  government 
bounty,  would  not  surely  permit  their  Christian  charity  to  be 
measured  by  state  patronage,  or  their  religion  to  be  weighed  by 
the  gold  of  the  treasury.  Tliey  have  zeal :  does  it  depend  on  the 
smiles  of  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  will  it  evaporate  w’hen  the  urgency  of  the  case,  in  their  own 
judgment,  more  especially  demands  its  operation  ?  To  deny 
such  endowments  would  unquestionably  mortify  applicants  and 
w'ound  the  pride  of  those  who  have  sought  them  for  worldly  and 
selfish  pur{)oscs.  But  it  might  also  draw  forth  the  plentiful  re¬ 
sources  of  which  their  communion  is  possessed,  and  throw  the 
clergv’^  back  on  the  generous  energies  of  their  own  flocks,  and 
enable  them  to  testify  how  dearly  they  love  their  church.  Such 
a  course  would  be  but  a  step  towards  national  justice — a  com¬ 
mencement  in  the  retreat  of  ecclesiastical  monopoly,  of  legislative 
injustice.  It  would  lead  to  the  demonstration  that  the  safest 
measure  for  a  government,  the  most  certiiin  resource  for  a 
church  and  the  most  ccpiitable  disposition  of  public  property  in 
connexion  with  religion,  is  to  call  upon  each  sect  to  support  its 
own  system  ;  and  appropriate  government  revenues  for  the  ci\il 
aft  airs  of  an  united  people,  well  and  equally  governed. 

Ambitious  statesmen,  and  the  advocates  of  corrupt  government 
and  oppressive  misnile,  Iiave  sought  and  recommended  an  alliance 
and  contract  between  the  clergy  and  the  crown.  Some  honest  poli¬ 
ticians  and  moderate  chimchmen  have  pleaded  for  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  such  as  the  majority  of  the  people  would  aj)prove. 
History  traces  the  eftbrts  of  all  such  alliances  in  the  dignity  and 
titles  of  obsequious  clergy;  the  wealth  and  honours  of  their 
children;  in  the  tears  and  sorrows,  in  the  suftcrings  and  bloodshed 
of  martyrs,  and  in  the  corruption  and  dishonour  of  religion ; 
while  the  experience  of  modern  statesmen  would  testify,  that 
when  enlightened  measures  have  been  pursued,  and  integrity 
and  kindness  exercised,  reproach  and  reviling  have  followed  the 
ecclesijistical  pixmiotion  of  competitors.  Let  the  honest  states¬ 
man  be  rid  of  church  patronage,  and  the  care  of  providing  sup¬ 
plies  fur  clerical  functionaries,  and  he  will  be  delivered  from  ten 
thousand  troubles,  which  intolerant  bigotry,  sordid  avarice,  and 
disappointed  ambition,  tithe-gathering  oppressions,  nonconform¬ 
ing  eonseientionsness,  and  mercenary  advocacy  now  bring  upon 
the  minister  ot  the  crown.  '  Only  then  w  ill  both  commonw  ealth 
and  religion  flourish  in  every  region  where  either  they  who  go¬ 
vern  discern  between  civil  and  religious,  or  only  they  who  so  dis¬ 
cern  shall  be  admitted  to  govern.  Till  then,  nothing  but  troubles. 
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pci'sociitions,  commotions,  can  be  ex])cctcd ;  the  inward  decay 
ot*  religion  and  its  utter  overthrow  at  last  by  a  commou  enemy. 


Art.  ll.  A  Ilistoty  of  British  Birds,  l^y  William  Yarrell,  F.L.S. 

F.Z.S.  Vol.  3rd.  Loudon:  Van  Voorst.  1843. 

Oi’R  readers  will  probably  recollect,  that  in  the  former  notice 
of  this  w  ork  we  coulined  our  attention  to  the  land  birds  of 
(Jreat  Britain,  comprising  the  orders,  raptores,  iusessores,  and 
rasores.  The  completion  of  Mr.  YarrelFs  volumes  allbrds  ns 
the  opportunity  of  giving  a  similarly  brief  glance  at  the  habits 
and  structure  of  the  water  birds,  which  arc  arranged  in  two 
orders,  ffrullatores,  and  natutores. 

The  yrallatoreSy  or  waders,  arc  easily  distinguished  by  their 
remarkably  long  legs  and  slender  bills.  This  structure  is  essen¬ 
tial,  to  enable  them  to  procure  their  food,  which  chiefly  consists 
of  small  aipiatic  and  marine  animals,  found  in  marshes,  or  on 
the  sea  shore.  They  can  thus  wade  in  the  water,  and  their 
slender  bills  penetrate  with  facility  into  the  soft  marshy  and 
linmid  soil.  Their  powers  of  flight  arc  considerable,  and  as  the 
seasons  change,  they  migrate  from  shore  to  shore  in  their  search 
for  food.  The  legs  act  as  a  rudder  during  flight,  and  conse- 
(|uently  the  tail  is  very  short. 

Air.  Yarrell  commences  w  ith  the  charadriiche,  or  plovers,  and 
the  first  species  he  describes  is  the  lovely  cream  coloured  cour¬ 
ser,  (ctirsonuit  IsabtUimis) ^  of  which  only  a  very  few  specimens 
have  been  met  with  in  England.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa  and 
Abyssinia,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  visiter  to 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  Very  little  appears  to  be  known 
of  its  habits. 

The  pec-wit,  or  lapwing,  may  be  instanced  as  a  familiar 
example  of  this  family.  Its  great  abundance,  and  ver}^  elegant 
form  and  plumage,  must  have  made  it  know  n  to  all  our  readers. 
They  arc  also  considered  very  choice  birds  for  the  table,  and 
their  eggs  are  highly  esteemed  as  a  luxury.  With  these  the 
London  market  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  nnirshcs  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Essex,  and  Kent,  where  this  species 
is  exceedingly  common.  Great  expertness  is  manifested  by  the 
egg  collectors,  who  readily  detect  the  j)osition  of  the  nests  by 
tlie  conduct  of  the  parent  birds.  Mr.  Salmon  remjirks  that  *  so 
expert  have  some  men  become,  that  they  will  not  only  walk 
straight  towards  a  nest,  which  maybe  at  a  considerable  distance, 
but  tell  the  probable  number  of  eggs  it  may  contain,  previous  to 
inspection ;  generally  judging  of  the  situation  aud  number  of 
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eggs,  by  the  conduct  of  the  female  bird,  which  when  disturbed, 
leaves  its  eggs,  and  Hies  off  to  a  considerable  distance,  without 
uttering  any  note  of  alarm. ^  The  males,  however,  arc  less  cautious, 
and  by  hovering  over  the  heads  of  the  intruders,  and  by  uttering 
their  loud  cries,  attempt  to  protect  their  defenceless  young. 
This  habit  seems  to  have  been  of  serious  injury  to  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  during  the  persecution  under  the  Stuarts,  as  according 
to  Dr.  Leyden,  ‘  they  were  frequently  discovered  to  their  pur¬ 
suers  by  the  flight  and  screaming  of  the  lapwings ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  wdiicii  the  lapwing  is  still  regarded  as  an  unlucky  bird 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.' 

The  tunistonc  fstrepsilas  interpres)  is  a  remarkable  bird,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  elegance  and  bc<auty  of  its  plumage,  and  by 
the  peculiar  habit  from  which  it  derives  its  appellation.  By 
means  of  its  strong  beak,  this  species  turns  over  small  stones  in 
its  search  for  the  moluscs,  &c.,  which  arc  found  amongst  the 
rejectamenta,  cast  upon  the  sea  shore,  or  on  the  margins  of 
lakes  and  large  rivers.  Mr.  llewitson,  when  on  the  coast  of 
Norway,  describes  his  search  for  the  nest  of  this  bird,  wliich  he 
found  very  singularly  placed  against  the  ledge  of  the  rock.  It 
‘  consisteil  of  nothing  more  than  the  dropping  leaves  of  the 
juniper  bush,  under  a  creeping  branch  of  wliich  the  eggs,  foiu* 
in  number,  were  snugly  concealed,  and  admirably  sheltered 
from  the  many  stonns  by  which  these  bleak  and  exposed  rocks 
arc  visited,  allowing  just  suflicicnt  room  for  the  bird  to  cover 
them.'  He  subse([uently  discovered  several  nests,  generally 
being  led  to  the  pLacc  of  their  concealment  by  the  pugnacity 
evinced  by  the  turnstonc,  '  in  its  bold  attacks  upon  the  larger 
sea-fowl,  especially  Kichardson's  skua  (lestris  Rickardsonii) ,  the 
egg-devouring  enemy  of  other  sea-birds.' 

Following  the  family  just  noticed  arc  the  gniidw^  or  cranes, 
of  which  only  one  species,  gnis  cinerea,  is  found  in  this  kingdom. 
It  is  now  merely  an  occiisional  and  rare  visiter,  though  it  would 
appear,  from  various  authorities,  quoted  by  Mr.  Yiurell,  that  iu 
former  years  the  crane  was  much  more  plentiful. 

*  Sir  Tliomas  Browne,  of  Norsvich,  who  wrote  in  the  [time  of  Charles 
the  Second,  says  in  his  works,  *  Cranes  are  often  seen  here  in  hard 
winters,  especially  about  the  champian  and  fieldy  part.  It  seems  they 
have  been  more  plentiful,  for  in  a  bill  of  fare,  when  the  mayor  enter¬ 
tained  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1  meet  with  crimes  in  a  dish.’  In  the 
Norfolk  household  book,*  1  find  three  separate  notices  of  cranes  ;  the 
first  for  a  crane  and  vi.  })lovers,  xx.  d  ;  the  second,  four  mallards  and 
a  crane  killed  with  the  crossliowe ;  the  third,  item,  on  Thursday  for  a 

*  The  household  hook  and  privy  purse  aeeounts  of  the  Lestranges,  of 
Hunstanton,  from  A.l>.  151 D  to  loJH,  coinniuuicattd  to  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  by  1).  Gurney,  Ksq.,  in  1854. 
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crane/  vi.  cl  ,*  while  in  Diigclale’s  Origincs  Juridiciales  we  find  that  the 
price  of  a  crane  in  London  was  lOs.  lA’land.in  his  Collectanea,  includes 
in  a  hill  of  fare,  at  the  feast  of  Archbishop  Neville,  Uco  hundred  and  four 
cranes ;  and,  according  to  Sir  David  Lindsay,  enuies  formed  also  part 
of  a  hill  of  fare  at  a  grand  hunting  entertainment,  given  by  the  Earl  of 
Athol  to  James  the  Fifth,  of  Scotland,  and  the  (|ueen  mother,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loghaine,  in  Glen  Fill.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

Tlic  ardcidfP,  or  licroiis,  t'lrc  si  very  interesting  Ihmily,  com¬ 
prising  many  species  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  their 
j)lumagc.  The  common  lieron  msiy  be  instsinced  as  an 
example.  These  birds  build  their  nests  together  much  in  tlic 
same  manner  as  the  rooks,  but  in  their  general  habits 
they  arc  solitary,  and  each  selects  some  retired  spot  where, 
standing  motionless  in  the  water,  it  may  be  seen  watching 
patiently  for  its  finny  prey,  which  it  seizes  by  a  sudden  stroke 
of  its  sharp  beak.  IJic  storks  (cicotna)  of  which  two  species 
belong  to  the  English  fauna,  arc  also  arranged  in  this  family. 
The  white  stork  (c.  alba.)y  though  rare  in  Britain,  is  veiy 
abundant  in  France  and  Holland,  to  w  hich  countries  it  migrates 
in  spring  from  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  Its  social  dispo¬ 
sition  and  useful  habits  iu  the  destruction  of  reptiles,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  olVal,  &c.,  render  the  white  stork  a  general  favourite. 
In  Holland  these  birds  often  build  their  nests  on  the  chimney 
tops,  and,  returning  every  year  to  the  same  spot,  they  arc 
welcomed  and  protected  by  the  inhabitants.  In  various  places 
on  the  continent,  boxes  arc  fixed  upon  the  roofs  of  the  bouses 
for  the  storks  to  breed  in.  Unlike  its  congeners,  the  black 
stork  (c.  n'ujra)  displays  no  such  confidence  in  approaching  the 
dwelling  places  of  man,  but  freipicnts  the  most  secluded  moras¬ 
ses  or  retired  banks  of  rivers,  and  builds  its  nest  on  the  summit 
of  the  loftiest  pines.  This  species  is  the  rarest  in  England,  oidy 
four  specimens  having  occurred.  The  southern  parts  of  Europe 
and  North  Africa  arc  its  winter  (piartcrs,  and  in  spring  it  mi- 
grjitcs  to  the  northern  latitudes.  It  is,  however,  rare  in  Holland 
and  France,  where  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  white  stork. 
Mr.  Yarrell  remarks  of  the  ciconia  ulyrUy  that — 

*  From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  observed  to  search  the  grass  with  its 
bill,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  reptiles  form  part  of  its  natural  food; 
even  mice,  w’orms,  and  the  larger  insects,  probably  add  to  its  usual 
repast.  When  searching  in  thick  grass,  or  in  the  mud  for  its  prey,  the 
bill  is  kept  partly  open  :  by  this  means  I  have  observed  it  take  eels  in  a 
pond  with  great  dexterity  ;  no  sj)ear,  in  common  use  for  taking  that 
fish,  can  more  effectually  receive  it  between  its  ])rongs  than  the  grasp  of 
the  stork’s  open  mandii)les.  A  small  eel  has  no  cliance  of  escaping, 
when  once  roused  from  its  lurking  jdace.  but  the  stork  does  not  gorge  its 
prey  instantly  like  the  cormorant ;  on  the  contrary,  it  retires  to  the 
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margin  of  the  pool,  and  there  dis^ablcs  its  prey  by  shaking  and  beating  , 
with  its  bill,  before  it  ventures  to  swallow'  it.  I  never  obser\cd  this 
bird  attempt  to  swim  ;  but  it  w’ill  wade  up  to  the  belly,  and  occasionally 
thrust  the  whole  head  and  neck  under  water  after  its  prey.  It  prefers 
an  elevated  spot  on  w’hich  to  repose ;  an  old  ivy-bound  w'eeping  w  illow', 
that  lies  prostrate  over  thejmnd,  is  usually  resorted  to  for  that  purpose. 

In  this  quiescent  state  the  neck  is  much  shortened  by  resting  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  on  the  back  ;  and  the  bill  rests  on  the  fore  j)art 
of  tlie  neck,  over  which  the  feathers  How'  partly,  so  as  to  conceal  it, 
making  a  ver\’  singular  appearance.* — \  ol.  ii.  pp.  495,  496. 

Tlic  spoonbill  (platalea  leucordia),  whose  peculiarly  formed 
bill  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  our  readers,  is  now  very 
nirelv  a  visitant  to  tliis  count rv.  The  extensive  drainage  which 
has  (luring  the  last  few  years  been  adopted,  to  bring  the  fen 
lands  into  cultivation,  Inusliad  the  natural  cflcct  of  rendering  the 
visits  of  this  bird,  and  of  many  of  the  allied  species,  less  frequent. 
Its  nest  is  peculiar,  being  ‘made  of  reeds  bound  together  by 
w  (x'ds,  w  hich  are  piled  up  a  few  inches  above  the  w  ater*s  edge. 
Over  this  foundation  dried  reeds  are  placed  in  various  directions, 
to  form  the  body  of  the  nest,  which  is  not  lined  with  anything, 
and  is  just  large  enough  to  allow’  one  bird  to  sit,  and  the  other 
to  stand  beside  it.’  In  some  countries,  however,  the  spoonbill 
builds  on  high  trees. 

Ihit  we  must  pjiss  on  to  tlic  next  family  [scoIopacuUe),  which 
includes  a  large  nund)cr  of  species,  comprising  the  curlew  s,  god- 
wits,  snipes,  sandpipers,  ike.  This  may  be  considered  the  most 
typical  family  of  the  f/ra /la fores,  and  is  designated  by’  ^Ir.  Swain- 
son,  tringidiV,  which  we  think  preferable  to  the  name  adopted 
by  Mr.  \am'll.  The  bill  of  these  birds  is  remarkably’  long, 
slender,  and  tlexible ;  the  legs  stilt-like  and  delicate,  w  ith  the 
hind  toe  very  small.  The  females  are,  in  most  cases,  larger  than 
the  males.  Like  the  rest  of  the  grallatores,  the  tringid(C  pos- 
s(‘ss  great  powers  of  llight,  and  their  migrations  extend  to  a 
very’  considerable  distance.  So  numerous  are  the  species  con- 

y ,  tliat  tl(('  shores  of  every  })art  of  the  world 
abound  w  ith  them  ;  and  our  British  Fauna  includes  a  consider¬ 
able  variety’.  *lheir  food  consists  of  worms,  insects,  small  ct'us- 
tacea,  &c.,  which  they  procure  by  thrusting  their  long  beaks 
into  the  sand,  and  sott  humid  soil.  ^Ir.  Thompson,  writing  of 
the  common  rt'dshank  {totauus  calidris)  states  that  he  was 
vi'ry  much  struck  with  the  curious  manner  in  which  they  dart 
their  bill  into  the  sand,  nearly  its  whole  length,  by’  jumping  up, 
and  thus  giving  it  a  sort  of  impetus,  by’  the  weight  of  their  body 
pressing  it  downwards. 

The  notes  of  the  triagUlp  are  very  loud  and  shrill,  and  arc 
uttered  with  great  vehemence,  when  any  intruder  approaches 
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near  tlieir  breeding  places.  They  also  manifest  great  ingenuity 
in  protecting  their  nests,  by  feigning  lameness,  and  using  every 
stratagem  to  divert  the  attention  of  their  invader.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  trinf/i(f<e  is  especially  adapted  for  wading  in  shallow 
water,  though  they  oeeasionallv  swim  aud  dive:  and  ^Ir.  Hew- 
etson,  when  in  [Norway,  was  surprised  by  seeing  a  curlew  alight 
on  the  top  of  a  pine  tree,  and  freipiently  afterwards  pass  from 
tree  to  tree,  uttering  its  loud  note.  Their  long  legs  are,  by  no 
means  adapted  for  i)erehiug,  which  must  consequently  be  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  Their  power  of  diving  is,  however,  more  fre¬ 
quently  exercised. 

'fhe  authors  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  birds, 
(pioted  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  say  ‘Some  years  since,  we  saw  a  sand 
piper  flying  across  a  river  attacked  by  a  hawk,  when  it  instantly 
dived,  and  remained  under  water  until  its  enemy  disappearecl. 
It  then  emerged,  and  joined  its  conq)anions.' 

W  e  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  for  a  piece  of  information 
of  which  we  were  previously  ignorant.  It  seems  that  in  Scot¬ 
land,  a  vulgar  superstition  existed,  and  may  yet  possibly  remain 
in  some  (piartcrs,  that  a  peculiar  species  of  goblin,  w  ith  a  long 
beak,  infested  the  eaves  of  houses.  This  was  called  a  Whaapor 
AVhaup,  a  name  by  which  the  curlew  is  now  known  throughout 
Scotland ;  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  its  long  beak  was 
formerly  regarded  with  anything  but  complacency.  Thus,  ^  Sir 
M  alter  Scott  refers  to  this  connection  of  a  long  beak  with  a 
susj)ieious  character,  in  his  ‘  Black  Dwarf’,  chap,  ii.,  in  a  dialogue 
between  llobbie  Klliott  and  Earns-cliff,  in  the  evening  on  Muc- 
klestanc  Moor ;  the  former  savs,  *  What  need  1  care  for  the 
Mueklestane  moor,  onv  mair  than  ve  do  voursel,  Earns-cliff? 
to  be  sure  they  say  there’s  a  sort  o’worrieows  and  lanf/  nMnt 
things  about  the  land,  but  what  lu'cd  I  care  for  them  ?’ — and 
this  enables  us  to  understand  the  fag  end  of  a  highlander’s 
prayer,  to  be  saved  harmless,  ^  from  w  itches,  warlocks,  and  aw 
lan(f~nebhe(l  things.’  ’ 

The  god  wits  (ilmosa)  of  which  there  are  two  British  species, 
the  black-tailed  and  bar-tailed,  were  formerly  accounted,  to  use 
the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  ‘the  daintiest  dish  in  Eng¬ 
land;’  and  Mr.  Y"arr(*ll  has  also  quoted  the  tCvStimony  of  Doctor 
Thomas  Muffett,  to  the  same  purpose ;  who,  in  his  ‘  Health’s  Im- 
])roveinent,’  saith,  ‘  but  a  fat  f/odfvit  is  so  fine  and  light  meat, 
that  noblemen,  vea,  and  merchants  too,  by  your  leave,  stick  not 
to  buy  them  at  four  nobles  a  dozen ;’  aud  even  now,  they  are 
oeeasionallv  fattened  by  some  of  the  Jiineolnshire  fenmen  on 
bread  and  milk,  and  sent  as  ‘dainties’  to  the  market  of  London, 
whose  epicurean  ‘  iiobhanen  and  merchants,’  however,  do  not  as 
formerly,  regard  them  so  highly.’ 
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The  niff  {machetes  pugnax)i  derives  its  Englisli  appellation 
from  the  long  plumose  feathers,  springing  from  the  occiput  and 
throat,  which  adorn  the  male  during  the  breeding  season,  and 
form,  when  raised,  a  large  ruff  round  the  head.  Ihe  leinale,  or 
reeve  as  it  is  called,  is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  and  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  tlie  feathers  wdiich  render  its  mate  so  conspicuous.  ^Ir. 
Yarrell  hjis  followed  (.'uvicr,  and  other  naturalists,  in  arranging 
this  species  in  a  separate  genus,  which  he  justifies  by  a  reterenee 
to  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  structure  and  habits  of  the  ruff. 
These  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  addition  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  long  neck-feathers,  the  males  differ  from  allied 
species,  by  the  great  variations  w  hich  occur  in  the  colour  of  their 
plumage,  scarcely  two  of  them  being  found  alike.  This  is  very 
singular,  as  although  considerable  varieties  in  eoloiir  arc  alw  ays 
manifested  bv  domesticated  races  of  animals,  it  is  not  often  the 
case  with  species  in  their  natural  state.  The  ruffs,  too,  are 
polygamous ;  and,  as  their  scientific  appellation  implies,  arc 
remarkable  for  pugnacity.  Montagu  states,  that  '  their  actions 
in  fighting,  arc  very  similar  to  those  of  a  game  cock  :  the  head  is 
lowered,  and  the  beak  held  in  a  horizontal  direction;  the  ruff,  and 
indeed,  every  feather  more  or  less  distended,  the  former  sw  eep- 
ing  the  ground  as  a  shield  to  defend  the  more  tender  parts  ;  the 
auricles  erected,  and  the  tail  partly  spread;  upon  the  whole 
assuming  a  most  ferocious  aspect.  \Vhen  either  could  obtain  a 
firm  hold  with  the  bill,  a  lejip  succeeded,  accompanied  by  a  stroke 
of  the  wing ;  but  they  rarely  injured  each  other.^ 

Of  the  family  ralUdxPy  the  common  corn-crake,  or  land  rail, 
may  be  instanced  as  a  familiar  example.  Its  peculiar  call  note 
is  well  know  n,  and  may  be  imitated,  by  ^  passing  the  edge  of  the 
thumb-nail,  or  a  ])iecc  of  wood  along  the  line  of  the  points  of 
the  teeth  of  a  small  comb  ;  and  so  similar  is  the  sound,  that  the 
bird  may  be  decoyed  with  it  within  a  very  short  distance.^  Mr. 
Jesse,  the  author  of  the  interesting  ‘  0 leanings  in  TSatural  His¬ 
tory,’  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  corn-crake  feigning 
death,  when  exposed  to  danger.  One  having  been  captured  by 
a  dog  was  brought  to  a  gentleman,  at  whose  feet  it  lay  so  per¬ 
fectly  motionless,  that  he  was  convinced  it  was  dead.  "  Having 
pli^'cd  it  in  his  pocket  he  felt  it  struggling  to  escape,  but  on 
being  w  ithdrawn  it  appeared  as  lifeless  as  before.  Subsecpiently  on 
his  retiring  to  a  distance,  it  carefully  raised  its  head,  looked 
round  and  decamped  at  full  speed.  ‘The  moorhen  [gaUinnhi 
chloropus),  has  the  toes  bordered  through  their  whole  length, 
with  a  narrow'  membrane ;  assisted  })y  w  hich,  it  sw  ims  and  dives 
with  great  facility;  and  thus  connects  the  ralluhe  with  the 
family  next  to  be  noticed. 

Ihe  loblpedUiiPy  or  lobe-footed  birds,  are  the  last  group  of  the 
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ymllatores.  As  their  nnnic  ini])liea,  they  have  the  toes  provided 
with  lohe-sliapcd  nieinbrancs.  They  are  consequently  aquatic  in 
tlicir  habits,  and  form  a  connectin'^  link,  between  the  wadin*; 
and  sw  iniining  birds ;  at  w  hieh  last  ^rcat  division  of  the  feathered 
tribes  we  have  now  arrived. 

The  tiotatores,  or  water  birds,  the  denizens  of  the  sea,  the 
rivers,  and  the  lakes,  may  easily  he  distinguished  as  an  order,  by 
their  webbed  feet,  from  which  peculiarity  of  structure,  they  have 
by  some  naturalists  been  desijjjnated,  paimijwdes.  Their  entire 
orpiuization  is  especially  adapted  for  swimming  and  divinp:,  and 
though  most  of  the  species  can  take  lonj;  tlijrhts,  yet  the  element 
in  wliich  they  ehielly  live,  and  procure  their  food,  is  the  water; 
and  some  of  these  birds  [aka),  have  the  w  in^s  constructed  very 
much  like  the  tins  of  a  fish,  and  are  therefore  totally  unable  to 
rise  in  the  air.  Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  the  domesti¬ 
cated  water  fowl,  the  ducks  and  *^C(‘se,  are  typical  examples  of 
this  order,  and  are  included  iu  the  hrst  division  or  family  [aaa- 
iidif)  of  the  vat  at  or  vs. 

4'he  domesticated  ;^oosc  is  believed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  wild  jjrev-lcjr^ed  f^oosc,  (ansvr  ferus.)  Mr.  Varrell,  also, 
from  the  structure  of  the  w’iudpi|)C  and  other  charaeteristies,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  white-fronted  j^oose  (a.  alinfrons)  has  had 
some  share  in  establishing  our  present  race.  The  de^radiufj 
iidlueuce  of  domestication  is  at  once  seen  w  licn  w  e  contrast  the 
heavy  well-fed  and  clumsy  {];cesc  of  our  farm  yards  w  ith  their 
untamed  relatives,  which  in  large  flocks  soar  high  above  our 
heads,  forming  in  their  course  those  various  figures  and  angles 
that  render  them  so  conspicuous  an  object.  Amongst  the  rarest 
of  the  British  species  are  the  red-breasted  goose,  (a.  nificollhtj 
which  chiefly  inhabits  the  extreme  northern  districts  of  Asia 
and  Siberia,  and  the  Egy  ptian  goose,  fa.  Ju/i/ptiacas,)  a  remark¬ 
able  bird,  and  believed  to  be  the  vulpanscr  of  the  ancients.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Varrell  (piotes  Mr.  Salt,  the  Egvqitiau  traveller, 
who,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Phonetic  Sifsteni  of  /lierof/hjphics,  ob¬ 
serves  :  ‘  1  lorus  Apollo  says,  Fitiuni  votentes  sif/nijicare  vulpanserem 
jhnyunt ;  and  adds  a  rcjison  for  it  that  holds  good  to  this  day — 
that  the  old  geese  stay  with  their  young  in  the  most  imminent 
danger,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  which  1  have  myself  fre- 
(picntly  witnessed.  Vulpanscr  is  the  goose  of  the  Nile,  and 
wherever  this  goose  is  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  temples 
iu  colours,  the  resemblance  may  be  clearly  traced.’  Several 
Hocks  of  the  Egyptian  goose  have  been  observed  in  these  islands. 
The  C  'auada  goose,  (a.  Canadensis),  which  in  its  wild  state  is 
n(»t  common  in  this  country,  is  the  most  abundant  species  of 
the  tribe  in  the  I  nited  Stat(*s,  where  it  is  fre(|uently  domesti¬ 
cated.  Wilson,  w  hen  speaking  of  their  migrations,  says,  ‘  the 
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tracts  of  their  vast  migrator}^  journeys  arc  not  confined  to  the 
sea  coast  or  its  vicinity.  In  tlieir  aerial  voyages  to  and  from 
the  north,  these  winged  pilgrims  pass  over  the  interior  on  both 
sides  of  the  mountains  as  far  west  at  least  as  the  Osage  river. 

.  .  .  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  extend  their  migrations 

under  the  very  pole  itself,  amid  the  silent  desolation  of  unknown 
countries,  shut  out  since  creation  from  the  prying  eye  ot  man 
by  everlasting  and  insu|)erablc  barriers  of  ice.  That  such  places 
abound  with  their  suitable  food,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt; 
while  the  absence  of  their  great  destroyer,  man,  and  the  splen¬ 
dours  of  a  peq)etual  day,  may  render  such  regions  the  most 
suitable  for  their  purpose.*  \\  ilson  mentions  an  instance  of  a 
('anada  g(H)se  which,  having  been  wounded  in  the  wing,  was 
taken  by  a  farmer  and  placed  amongst  his  domesticated  geese, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  became  perfectly  tame  and  familiar. 
AVhen,  however,  its  wing  was  healed,  and  at  the  period  of  migra¬ 
tion,  a  flock  of  its  congeners  were  seen  soaring  above  in  their 
long  passage  to  the  north,  the  captive  spread  its  wings,  mounted 
into  the  air  and  joined  the  ‘  winged  pilgrims*  aloft.  In 
the  succeeding  autumn,  as  they  returned  to  their  wdnter 
(piarters,  the  farmer,  noticing  a  flock  passing  over  his  head,  was 
surprised  to  sec  three  of  the  geese  detach  themselves  from  the 
rest,  and  after  wheeling  round  several  times  alight  in  the  middle 
of  the  yard.  These  j)roved  to  be  the  lost  captive,  and  her  off- 
s])ring,  which,  having  reared  them  in  the  icy  regions  of  the 
north,  she  had  brought  to  her  former  quarters.  Wilson  states 
that  he  has  been  well  assured  by  other  respectable  persons  of 
similar  instances.  From  the  length  and  gracefulness  of  its  neck, 
and  its  larger  size  than  the  other  geese,  this  species  has  been 
regarded  by  some  authors  as  a  swan,  with  which  genus  it  is  eer- 
tainlv  closelv  allied  ;  but  w  e  think  ^Ir.  Yarrell  has  done  right 
in  arranging  it  amongst  the  true  anseres. 

The  swans  (njffnttrs)  to  which  the  species  last  noticed  forms  a 
natural  transition,  arc  an  interesting  group,  whose  elcg.ant 
form,  domestic  habits  and  graceful  motions,  when  swimming, 
n'udcr  them  a  distinguished  ornament  of  many  a  fair  sheet  of 
water  in  the  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  of  the  nobles  of  our 
land.  They  have  been  tlic  theme  of  poets  of  all  ages,  and  Mr. 
Yarrell  quotes  in  their  praise  the  lines  of  Milton — 

- ‘  Tlic  swan  with  arched  nock 

Hot  ween  her  white  wings  miuitling,  proudly  rows 

Her  state,  with  oary  feet.* 

Mr.  Yarrell  has,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Lraybrookc,  related 
a  very  remarkable  instance  of  sagacity  manifested  by  a  female 
swan  on  the  small  stream  at  lbshop*s*Stortford.  ‘  She  was  sit- 
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ting  on  four  or  five  eggs,  and  was  observed  to  be  very  busy  in 
eollecting  weeds,  grasses,  &e.  to  raise  lier  nest ;  a  fanning  man 
was  ordered  to  take  dow  n  half  a  load  of  haulm,  w  ith  whieh  she 
most  industriously  raised  her  nest  and  the  eggs  two  feet  and  a 
half;  that  very  night  there  came  down  a  tremendous  fall  of  rain, 
which  Hooded  all  the  malt  shops,  and  did  great  damage.  Man 
made  no  prei)aration,  the  bird  did.  Instinct  prevailed  over 
reason ;  her  eggs  were  above,  and  only  just  above  the  w  ater.’ 
Mr.  Varrell  accounts  for  birds  thus  foreseeing  rain  by  their 
susceptibility  to  electrical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  the  feathers 
with  which  their  bodies  arc  covered  being  readily  atlectcd  by 
electricity. 

In  the  first  division  or  genus  [anas)  of  the  true  ducks  are 
ari'anged  the  shoveler,  gadwall,  pintail,  bimaculated  duck,  wild 
duck,  garganev,  teal,  and  the  wigeons.  The  birds  in  this  divi¬ 
sion  frequent  fresh  water,  and  feed  upon  aquatic  plants,  worms, 
insects,  &c.  w  hich  they  procure  in  ditches,  and  about  the  shallow 
margins  of  ponds.  The  males,  for  a  time  during  the  summer 
change  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage  very  remarkably,  so  as  to 
become  more  or  less  like  the  females.  The  adaptation  of  this 
alteration  in  colour  to  their  habits  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
(joidd,  w  ho  has  remarked  that  it  occurs  commonly  in  the  males 
of  those  species  that  more  especially  breed  in  mju*shcs,  among 
reeds,  and  generally  takes  place  at  the  period  of  incubation,  and 
he  therefore  asks,  ^  ^lay  it  not  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  species 
by  rendering  the  fostering  parent  less  conspicuous  at  this  cri¬ 
tical  period  than  he  would  be  were  he  to  retain  the  gay  nuptial 
dress,  which  would  present  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  sombre- 
tinted  vegetation  among  w  hich  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  remain, 
until  the  young  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves  Mr.  Yarrell, 
however,  is  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  (lould’s  suggestion,  as  he  re¬ 
marks  that  as  soon  as  the  females  begin  to  sit,  the  males  leave 
the  entire  care  of  the  brood  to  them,  and  associate  together  in 
small  flocks.  M  e  arc  disposed  to  believe,  notw  ithstanding,  that 
this  peculiar  change  of  colour  has  reference  to  the  habits  of  the 
males  at  tluit  season  of  the  year,  and  is  intended  as  a  means  of 
protection.  Their  plumage  in  their  '  nuptial  dress’  is  very  gor¬ 
geous,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Yarrcll’s  engravings, 
although  exceedingly  well  executed,  can  scarcely  give  an  idea 
of  its  beauty  and  elegance. 

A  single  ])air  of  the  American  wigeon  {a.  Americana)  were 
detected  by  Air.  Bartlett  in  a  London  market  during  the  winter 
of  1837-38,  and  besides  these  specimens,  no  others  arc  known 
to  have  occurred  in  England.  In  America,  the  species  is  very 
common  along  the  whole  coast  from  Florida  to  lihodc  Islaiul, 
but  it  is  most  abundant  in  Carolina.  A  remarkable  peculiarity 
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in  its  habits  is  thus  described  by  Alexander  ilson.  ^  The 
>vi"con  is  the  constant  attendant  of  the  celebrated  canvass-back 
duck,  so  abundant  in  viirious  parts  of  the  Chesapeake  Ihiy,  by 
the  aid  of  wliose  labour  he  has  ingenuity  enough  to  contrive  to 
make  a  good  subsistence.  The  wigeon  is  extremely  fond  of  the 
tender  roots  of  that  particular  species  of  aipiatic  jdaiit  on  which 
the  canvass-back  feeds,  and  for  which  that  duck  is  in  the  con¬ 
stant  habit  of  diving.  The  wigeon,  who  never  dives,  watches 
the  moment  of  the  canvass-back’s  rising,  and  before  he  has  his 
eyes  well  opened,  snatches  the  delicious  morsel  from  his  mouth 
and  makes  off.’ 

’Die  second  division  of  the  true  ducks  arc  thus  described  by 
IVIr.  Varrcll : 

*  Externallv  they  exhibit  the  neck  and  wings  short,  the  latter  only 
reaching  to  tlie  origin  of  the  tail  feathers  ;  the  legs  short  and  compressed; 
the  hind  toe  lohated,  with  an  extended  wch  on  the  inner  toe.  They 
freijuent  the  sea,  or  the  deep  part  of  the  largest  fresh  water  lakes,  and 
have  been  called  oceanic  ducks ;  seldom  seen  on  land  ;  their  walk  em¬ 
barrassed  from  the  backward  position  of  the  legs,  hut  they  dive  con¬ 
stantly  and  with  great  facility  taking  their  prey  at  various  depths  below 
the  surface  ;  their  food,  fish,  shelled  mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  marine 
insects,  hut  little  or  no  vegetable  production ;  their  powers  of  flight 
moderate.’ — Vol.  iii.  p.  ‘20*J. 

Til  this  group  arc  included  the  Eider  duck,  king  duck,  scoters, 
pochard,  mergansers,  and  several  other  species. 

The  next  family  {coJifinbidiey  or  divers)  comprises  the  Grebes 
(Podiceps),  and  true  divers  [colymbus).  The  entire  structure  of 
these  birds  is  admirably  adapted  for  swimming  and  diving.  The 
wings  are  short  and  small,  and  their  legs  arc  placed  so  far  behind 
that  they  have  great  difliculty  in  walking,  and,  when  seen  on 
land,  they  arc  generally  found  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
into  which,  if  disturbed,  they  silently  plunge,  so  as  to  escape  ob¬ 
servation.  La  ebasse  du  grebe  which  is  practised  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  has  been  described  by  M.  Ncckcr,  is  considered 
excellent  sport.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  grebe  dives  when 
fired  at,  renders  it  a  matter  of  no  little  difliculty  to  obtain  the 
prize,  \yhich  can  only  be  secured  by  a  marksman  of  steady  hand 
and  (piick  eye.  Its  foot  resembles"  that  of  the  coot,  having  the 
membrane  between  the  toes  divided  into  lobes.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  this  distinction — the  former  bird  has  the  hinder  toe  lobated, 
whilst  that  of  the  coot  is  simple.  All  the  known  species  of 
cohjmbujt  are  found  in  (Jrcat  Britain.  They  differ  from  the 
grebes  in  having  the  webs  of  the  feet  entire,  and  in  their  marine 
habits;  the  latter  frecpient  more  especially  fresh  water  lakes, 
whilst  the  true  divers  si'ek  their  food  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
remaining  under  water  for  a  considerable  period  in  their  search 
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for  the  licrrlugs,  sprats,  &c.,  upon  which  tlicy  subsist.  The 
largest  of  the  genus  is  the  great  northern  diver  fc.  glacialls), 
whicli,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Hrow  nc,  bred  in  his  time  on  the 
broads  of  Norfolk,  but  we  much  question  the  accuracy  of  his 
statement,  as  they  are  not  know  n  now'  to  breed  in  any  part  of 
the  British  Islands,  not  even  in  Orkney  or  Shetland,  w  here  they 
are  very  abundant.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  in  the 
bust  named  localities,  further  investigation  may  discover  their 
nests.  They  are  shy  in  their  habits,  whieh  coupled  with  their 
great  quickness  in  diving,  render  them,  like  the  grebes,  no  easy 
mark  for  the  sportsman.  Their  speed  under  the  water  is  im¬ 
mense,  aecording  to  ^Ir.  Selby,  amounting  to  at  least  eight 
miles  an  hour.  They  are  thus  able  to  distance  with  faeilitv  any 
boat  by  w  hich  they  may  be  pursued,  and  the  foiled  })ursiier  has 
often  to  return  without  having  onee  brought  the  expert  diver 
within  the  range  of  his  gun.  The  black-throated  diver  (c.  tire- 
breeds  on  the  lochs  in  Suthcrlandshirc,  and  Mr.  J.  iSIac- 
gillivray  has  discovered  its  nest  in  North  Tist,  one  of  the  outer 
Hebrides.  The  skins  of  this  and  the  other  divers  being  tough  and 
impervious  to  water,  are,  aceording  to  Dr.  Hiehardsi)n,  used  by 
the  Indians  and  Escpiimaux  as  an  article  of  dress.  ic  third 
species  of  diver,  completing  the  genus,  is  the  red-throated 
(c.  septentrionalis)^  which  brecnls  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Isles.  It  is  smaller  and  more  eommoii  than  its  congeners,  but 
closely  resembles  them  in  habits. 

The  family  alvadte,  which  includes  the  guillemots,  auks,  and 
l)nllins,  nearly  aj)proximate  in  structure  and  habits  to  the  group 
last  dcscribecl.  They  sw  im  and  dive  well,  and  seek  their  lood  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  they  procure  small  fishes,  mol- 
Insca,  &:c.  The  finest  British  species  in  the  family  is  the  (Ireat 
ank  [idea  iniptnnls),  whose  wings  are  so  slightly  developed  as  to 
be  of  no  use  as  instruments  of  flight,  thoiigh,  acting  like  fins, 
they  propel  the  bird,  when  under  water,  with  immense  velocity. 
Mr.  Bullock  mentions  having  chased  one  for  several  hours  in  a 
alv  oared  boat,  but  he  found  it  quite  impossible  to  bring  it 
w  ithiu  reach  of  his  gun.  The  great  auk  is  very  rare  in  Britain, 
a  few  specimens  only  having  occurred. 

The  British  examples  of  the  family  peivcanhhe,  arc  restricted 
to  the  cormorants  and  gannet,  which  are  common  throughout 
the  entire  coasts  of  this  island.  They  are  oceanic  in  their  habits, 
and  feed  upon  fish,  which  their  great  powi  rs  of  swimming  and 
diving  enable  them  to  eatch  w  ith  faeilitv,  and  they  hold  their 
prey  by  means  of  the  sharp  hooked  |)oint  of  the  n[)|)er  inancbble. 
Lnlike  the  group  last  described,  their  wings  arc  well  developed, 
and  their  powers  of  flight  considerable.  The  cormorants  (carho)y 
are  intelligent  and  docile,  and  were  formerly  trained  to  catch  and 
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briiij^  fish  to  tlicir  masters.  Kveu  now,  the  Chinese  are  said  to 
use  them  for  this  purpose ;  and,  havings  a  metal  ring  or  leathern 
C(»llar  placed  round  its  neck,  the  bird,  alter  a  due  coiu’se  ot 
training,  provides  food  for  its  owner. 

The  last  family  {larida)  into  which  the  natatores  are  arranged, 
comprises  the  terns  and  gulls,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Yarrell, 

*  are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  forms ;  the  great  length  of 
their  wings ;  the  small  comparative  size  of  their  bodies,  and  the  quantity 
of  feathers  with  which  they  arc  covered.  They  are  incessantly  on  the 
wing,  vet  sustain  their  flight  with  great  apparent  ease  to  themselves ; 
swim  buoyantly  on  the  water,  hut  never  dive.  Their  food  consists  ])rin- 
cipally  of  fish,  obtained  alive  from  the  surface,  or  animal  matter  left  by 
the  retiring  tide,  which  is  sought  for  by  these  birds  at  the  water’s  edge. 
Besides  the  regular  moult  in  autumn  a  partial  change  in  their  plumage 
takes  place  in  spring,  soon  after  which  they  frequent  rocks,  sandy  flats, 
or  marshes,  for  the  purpose  of  incubation.’ — Vol.  iii.  p.  38G. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  Mr.  Yarreirs  volumes,  we  ^again  com¬ 
mend  them  to  our  readers.  AVe  cannot,  however,  give  to  them 
unmixed  praise.  Mr.  Yarrcirs  style  has  little  of  tliat  freshness 
and  graphic  power  of  description  which  add  so  much  to  the  in¬ 
terest  and  beauty  of  Alexander  AVilson’s  writings.  In  too  many 
portions  the  work  betbre  us  bears  the  marks  of  compilation 
rather  than  of  originality.  Had  it  united  with  its  accuracy  and 
cdcgancc  (»f  illustration,  more  of  the  charm  arising  from  interest¬ 
ing  descrii)tions,  vividly  copied  from  the  lineaments  of  nature, 
as  they  may  lie  observed  in  the  tields  and  the  woods,  on  the  sea, 
and  amidst  the  rocky  coasts  of  our  island,  it  could  not  have 
failed  to  have  attained  a  high  place  amongst  the  standard  works 
of  our  language.  AVe  believe  that  ]\lr.  YarrelFs  reputation 
chiefly  rests  upon  his  ichthyological  discoveries ;  and,  whilst  the 
attainment  of  eminence  in  one  branch  of  natural  history,  is 
amply  stiflicient  to  tax  the  energies  of  a  single  mind,  it  must  be 
a  matter  of  congratulation  to  Air.  Yarrell  that,  in  addition  to  his 
other  scientific  acipiirements,  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  the  department  which  has  fallen  under  our  present 
notice. 
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Art.  111.  The  Existence  of  Evil  Spirits  proved  \  and  their  Agency,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  relation  to  the  Human  Race,  Explained  and  Illustrated.  By 
Walter  Scott,  President  and  Theological  Tutor  of  Airdale  College, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire.  London  :  8vo.  j>p.  5*25. 


Thk  times  of  popiihii*  ignorance  arc  the  times  of  popular  ere- 
dnlity.  This  is  one  of  the  few  conclusions  about  which  philo¬ 
sophers  liave  no  debating.  In  such  a  state  of  the  ])opular  mind, 
the  condition  of  the  higher  faculties  is  that  of  a  disturbed  sleep, 
and  dreams  come  in  that  sleep.  The  understanding,  which 
should  be  the  strongest  power,  is  the  weakest  ;  and  according  to 
that  ill-apportionment  of  strength,  is  the  activity,  the  force,  and 
the  extravagance  of  the  passions  and  the  imagination.  In  that 
stage  of  onr  mental  history,  accordingly,  the  natural  is  readily 
blended  with  the  supernatural.  The  changes  which  men  see, 
are  ascribed  without  ditlicnlty  to  a  world  of  causes  which  they 
do  not  sec.  It  is  not  their  manner  to  endeavour  to  account  for 
strange  and  perplexing  appearances  by  tracing  them  to  the  laws 
of  matter,  but  rather  to  attribute  everything  of  that  nature  to 
])owers  above  matter.  In  their  own  history  there  is  little  of  the 
fixed  or  the  regular,  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  recognize 
changes  as  belonging  to  such  a  course  of  things  elsewhere, 
'fheir  own  existence  is  a  rude  and  turbulent  struggle — a  cease¬ 
less  jostling  of  apparent  chances,  with  a  scale  turning  now  on 
this  side,  and  now  on  that,  and  the  natural  conclusion  in  their 
case  seems  to  be,  that  human  affairs  arc  govermul  by  a  capri¬ 
cious  and  divided,  rather  than  by  a  fixed  or  united  agency. 
Im|)nlse  with  them  is  in  the  place  of  law.  It  is  so  with  their 
go(ls,  hardly  less  then  with  themselves,  lienee  the  government 
of  the  world,  is,  in  their  view,  that  uncertain  and  restless  affair 
which  is  ever  IxTore  them  in  their  own  experience  and  allotment. 
1'he  gods  are  always  about  the  abodes  of  men.  The  great  and 
the  small  are  constantly  affected  by  their  presence.  In  this  fact 
(‘Very  mystery  and  ])rodigy  finds  its  r(*ady  solution.  It  was 
under  such  prompting  that  the  elder  (ir(*(‘ks  peopled  their  beau¬ 
tiful  territorv  w  itli  its  host  of  divinities.  While  in  some  connex- 
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mns  the  elements  of  nature  were  personifi(;d,  in  others  depart(?d 
heroes  and  benefactors  lived  again.  As  the  objects  of  worship 
multiplied,  symbols  to  represent  them  multiplied;  and  as  theob- 
jects  of  worship  themselves  were  not  so  much  the  n'sult  of  any 
sobriety  of  thought,  as  of  a  fitful  waywardness  of  imagination, 
passion,  or  appetite,  so  would  it  be  with  the  symbols  which  re¬ 
presented  those  objects.  As  the  gods,  moreover,  were  them¬ 
selves  connect cmI  with  the  great  and  small  in  human  affairs,  so 
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the  aiul  small  found  its  place  iu  the  services  instituted  in 

honour  of  the  ^ods. 

When  a  relijriun  of  this  nature  has  become  in  a  great  degree 
adjusted,  settled,  and  established,  the  people  may  their 

advances  from  rudeness  to  a  state  of  comparative  ci\ilization, 
and  this  religion  will  continue  to  hold  its  ascendancy  even  when 
the  greater  intelligence  of  the  privileged  classes  among  them 
has  long  since  disposed  those  chisses  to  adopt  a  more  philoso¬ 
phical  creed,  or  possibly  to  {ibiindon  all  creeds. 

Nor  were  these  susceptibilities  of  religious  imaginativeness 
and  emotion  less  powerful  among  our  rude,  and  nominally 
Christian  forefathers,  than  among  their  pagan  predecessors. 
The  course  of  nine  centuries  separates  between  the  age  of  Gre¬ 
gor}'  the  Great  and  that  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  what  do  we  see 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  among  our  progenitors  during  that 
long  interval?  Little  more  than  the  slow  process  of  transition 
through  which  we  were  to  pass  from  the  illusions  of  a  pagan 
state  toward  the  condition  of  enlightenment  bceoming  in  us 
Christians.  The  Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  good — a 
good  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value,  if  compared  with  that 
barbarous  though  vigorous  and  vstout-hcarted  superstition  which 
it  wjus  destined  to  supersede.  The  worship  of  saints  and  angels, 
and  of  the  virgin,  w  as  a  memorable  improvement  on  the  worship 
of  Thor,  Woden,  and  Friga.  But  men  gave  to  these  new'  ob¬ 
jects  of  worship  the  same  presence  with  human  affairs,  and  the 
same  homage  of  fear  or  affection  which  they  had  rendered  to 
their  older  divinities.  The  natural  and  the  supernatural 
were  blended  as  commoulv  and  as  intimately  as  hereto- 
fore.  Appearances  in  the  natural  world,  and  changes  in 
human  affairs,  had  never  been  more  freely  attributed  to  an 
imaginary  s])iritual  agency.  The  passion  for  the  marvellous, 
indeed,  seemed  to  grow  by  what  it  fed  upon.  The  gods  of  the 
ancients  were  chary  of  their  ])rodigies  compared  Avith  these 
Christian  mediators.  Never  had  the  powers  of  good  or  evil  a])- 
pe:u*ed  to  be  in  such  busy  conflict ;  and  never  had  they  been 
known  to  descend  to  such  trivial  concerns  in  order  to  maintain 
their  respective  masteries.  It  seemed  as  though  every  footstep 
of  man  was  heleaguered  by  such  influences.  Very  intimate 
dealings  with  the  one  class  of  these  j)OAvcrs  or  the  other  Avas 
accounted  a  matter  of  easy  attainment,  and  of  very  common 
occurrence.  Departed  saints  had  still  so  much  to  do  on  earth, 
that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  hoAv  men  should  liaA’c  continued 
believers  in  a  creed  Avhieh  had  promised  them  repose  in  heaven. 
To  such  frecjueut  and  sharp  contendings  Avith  the  Avilcs  and 
powers  of  demons  Avere  they  summoned,  that  nothing  avc  should 
think  conld  h.ave  sufllcrd  to  persuade  them  that  they  had  ceased 
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many  centuries  since  to  be  members  of  tlic  chnrcb  militant, 
'file  master-fiend  himself,  >vlio  had  sntfered  so  severely  from  the 
forceps  of  St.  Dniistan,  appears  to  have  set  a  brave  example  to 
his  subordinates,  for  so  little  was  he  disheartened  bv  that  ad- 
venture,  that  we  find  him  laying  snares  a  good  many  centuries 
later  about  the  path  of  that  arch-stndent  in  the  forbidden 
science,  Dr.  Fanstns,  with  as  much  alertness  and  courage  as 
could  have  been  expected  if  no  sneh  misfortune  had  ever  befallen 
him.  Certainly,  if  the  good  people  of  those  times  possessed 
more  wisdom  in  some  respects  than  their  pagan  fathers,  and  a 
trreat  deal  more  of  virtue  and  hnmanitv — all  of  which  we  most 
cheerfully  admit — in  the  matter  of  credulity,  the  dark  age 
of  catholieism  has  hardly  its  jiarallel  in  the  dark  age  of  any 
one  thing  beside  that  has  ever  found  a  stable  footing  among 
men. 

It  was  a  ])erilons  time  when  men  began  to  emerge  from  that 
darkness.  Happily,  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  the 
day  light  is  made  to  break  upon  ns  by  little  and  little  as  we  are 
able  to  bear  it.  Still,  how  startling  were  the  revelations  then 


made  to  the  thoughts  both  of  the  weak  and  the 


strong,  each 
That 


following  the  other  as  though  there  would  be  no  end  ! 
ecclesiastical  machinery  whieh  had  been  venerated  through  so 
many  ages  as  communicating  spiritual  life,  was  denounced  as  an 
elaboi^iite  fraud,  generating  delusions,  and  conducing  to  st)iritnal 
death.  Priesthood,  and  all  the  rites  of  priesthood,  over  the 
greater  ])art  of  Europe,  were  regarded  as  having  their  place  in 
the  world  to  destroy  the  souls  of  men  rather  than  to  save  them. 
Even  the  throne  of  the  pontiff  himself,  instead  of  being  honoured 
as  the  elevation  due  to  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  Christendom, 
was  declared  to  be  the  very  citadel  of  anti-christ,  and  to  demo¬ 
lish  it  utterly,  was  the  object  against  which  the  men  of  the  re¬ 
formed  faith  brought  the  utmost  strength  of  their  artillery. 
Looking  to  the  extent  and  suddenness  of  that  change,  and  to 
the  very  partial  culture  whieh  the  popular  mind  had  then  re¬ 
ceived,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  great  numbers  had 
passed  from  one  extreme  to  another — from  believing  everything 
to  believing  nothing.  Put  during  two  centuries  from  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Luther,  protestant  Europe,  faulty  or  imperfect  as  its  mental 
history  may  have  been,  exhibited,  with  little  exception,  a  man¬ 
liness  of  intellect,  such  as  enabled  it  to  distinguish  between  the 
forms  of  religion  and  its  spirit ;  between  priesthood  and  wor¬ 
ship  ;  and  between  the  falsehood  whieh  had  been  foisted  on  men 
through  times  of  ignorance,  and  the  truth  constituting  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  cross  and  giving  to  it  a  living  ])ower.  If  to  begin 
sneh  a  revolution  demanded  no  ordinary  courage,  to  know  where 
to  stop  demanded  no  ordinary  discrimination.  Conceding  that  the 
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reformers  may  not  have  halted  in  all  respects  at  the  right  poiiit, 

I  but  that  while  in  some  cases  they  proceeded  too  far,  and  in 

others  not  far  enough,  still  the  spirit  of  protestant  Lurope  during 

I  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  the  spirit  ditluscd 

through  it  by  those  extraordinary  men,  and  show^s  them  to  have 
been  men  of  bold  hearts  and  sagacious  heads — aye,  and  of  large 
charity  to  boot. 

Superstition  has  always  a  nucleus  of  truth,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  understanding  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  not  to  cast 
away  the  pearl  and  the  shell  together  because  they  happen  to 
be  in  adhesion.  AVherever  fiction  is  lasting,  it  is  because  there 
is  enough  of  truth  iu  it  to  render  it  lasting.  The  truth  found 
in  the  ditrerent  systems  of  religion  may  be  natural  truth,  or 
traditionary  truth,  or  a  mixture  of  both  in  various  degrees,  and 
such  a  mixture  we  think  is  to  be  found  in  the  religions  of  all 
nations.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
middle  age  was  the  religion — the  verily  believed  and  deeply 
felt  religion,  of  sueh  men  as  Augustine  and  Ambrose,  Anselm 
and  Duns  Scotus — men,  who,  had  they  lived  in  our  time  instead 
of  their  own,  would  have  competed  iu  skill  of  intellect,  and  in 
boldness  of  lieart  with  the  best  among  us. 

We  I  lavc  been  led  into  this  train  of  remark  by  the  s\d)ject  of 
the  work  before  us.  In  this  volume  we  possess  the  ninth 
series  of  the  Congregational  Lecture.  We  have  long  needed  a 
good  book  on  this  topic — a  book  which  should  present  the 
whole  sid)ject  in  its  scriptural  light,  and  with  the  intelligence 
recpiired  by  the  advanced  mental  and  physical  science  of  onr 
times.  Nothing  is  more  natural  to  feeble  men  than  that  they 
should  re  ject  truth  altogether,  if  found  subject  to  the  graftings 
ot  talsehood.  Minds  imbued  with  that  very  sapient  species  of 
philosophy  which  su])]>oscs  that  w  hat  is  misunderstood  must  be 
false,  and  that  what  is  badly  applied  must  be  bad  in  its  own 
nature,  have  often  made  soiry  work  of  it  when  attempting  to 
discourse  on  the  s\d)jcet  of  "  Evil  Spirits.’  The  superstitions, 
and  follies,  and  even  gross  absurdities  which  we  all  know'  have 
been  mixed  up  with  this  doctrine,  by  very  able  men  in  times 
I  ^  ,  a  I  ^ m  dtitudcs  of  very  well-meaning  and  worthy  per¬ 
sons  even  iu  our  ow  n  times,  have  so  disturbed  the  refined  taste 
ot  the  class  ol  theologians  adverted  to,  as  to  have  left  them 
without  the  power  to  look  on  this  subject  with  steadiness  sutfi- 
cient  to  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  itsedf  and  its  hetero- 
geiK'ous  adjuncts.  M  e  know,  generally,  pretty  well  how'  to  bear 
with  this  want  ol  aptitude  to  discern  i)(*tween  things  that  difi'er 
iu  the  case  of  the  untaught  and  unpretending  multitude  of 
mankind,  but  our  jiatience  has  been  sometimes  sorely  tried  as 
we  have  had  to  mark  the  special  displays  of  such  imbecility,  in 
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persons  tiattering  themselves  with  tlie  notion  of  being  raised  bv 
tlieir  mental  culture  greatly  above  the  vulgar. 

These  lectures  are  seven  in  number.  The  first  treats  of  tlic 
existence  of  evil  spirits ;  tlie  seeond,  of  their  eliaraeter,  state, 
and  powers  ;  the  third,  of  their  agenev,  considered  in  the  nature 
and  maiiuers  of  their  intercourse  with  this  world,  aud  in  regard 
to  witchcraft,  divination,  ike.  ;  the  fourth,  consists  of  the  same 
subject  coutiuued;  the  fiftli  is  occupied  with  the  controversy 
respecting  the  demoniacs ;  the  sixth,  relates  to  the  temptatioii 
in  the  wilderness  ;  the  seventh,  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  in 
ordinary  temptation. 

On  a  subject  which  aO’ords  so  much  space  for  difference  of 
judgment,  we  do  not  of  course  pledge  ourse  lves  to  an  ap])roval 
of  every  statememt  made  by  the  esteemed  author  iu  this  volume  ; 
but  we  feel  no  scru|)le  in  saying,  that,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
no  bt)ok  on  tlie  subject  in  our  literature  so  thoroughly  good, 
aud  so  little  open  to  exception.  It  deserves  to  be  read," aud  to 
be  well  reflected  on  by  the  divinity  student.  It  is  fraught  with 
material  which  can  never  cease  to  be  of  service  to  liim  as  a 
moral  and  religious  instructor.  The  style  of  the  volume  is  plain 
aud  uupreteuding,  but,  like  its  thoughts,  is  generally  clear  aud 
weighty;  aud  iu  the  course  of  iuter[)retatiou  adojited,  a  judi¬ 
cious  balance  is  commonly  retained  between  credulity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  scepticism  on  the  other.  Were  we  disposed  to 
take  exce|)tion  to  any  part  of  the  volume,  it  would  be  to  some 
parts  of  the  last  lecture,  which  exhibits,  as  we  think,  a  tendency 
rather  to  overrate  the  probable  iuflueuce  of  evil  spirits  iu  ordi¬ 
nary  tmuptation.  Our  fear  sometimes  is,  lest  men  should  be 
found  imputing  to  such  influence,  evils  which  belong  purely  to 
themselves,  aud  lest,  in  so  doing,  the  moral  power  of  conscience 
should  be  weakeiii'd.  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  we  only 
need  cite  a  few  passages  from  the  volume,  in  order  to  satisfy 
our  readers  that  it  is  characterized  by  many  qualities  of  great 
excellence;  the  following  is  from  the  first  lecture. 

‘  Reason  and  analogy  will  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  truth  of  the 
common  doctrine  respecting  evil  spirits  or  fallen  angels,  is  at  the  least 
possible,  nay,  even  probable.  Surely  none  will  maintain,  even  if  thev  deny 
the  existence  of  angels,  that  man  is  the  only,  or  the  most  noble  rational 
creature  in  the  universe,  lie  evidently  aj)pcars  to  be  the  connecting  link 
between  the  irrational  and  the  rational  creation  ;  and  therefore,  it  would 
seem,  the  lowest  order  in  the  latter.  I  low  manv  ranks  there  niav  be 
above  him,  exhibiting  various  forms  and  degrees  of  intellectual  power  and 
moral  excellence,  and  displaying  the  riches  and  wonders  of  the  divine 
Wisdom  and  power,  who  can  undertake  to  say  ?  and  surely  all  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  that  it  is  more  excellent  than 
the  body,  must  allow  that  many  of  these  beings  may  be  pure  spirits. 
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Our  eenses  and  experience,  it  is  true,  can  give  us  no  information  how 
these  exist  without  any  connection  with  matter ;  and  this  I  apprehend  is 
the  cause  of  the  theories, — of  the  imaginations,  I  had  almost  said,  of  the 
dreams  (and  I  would  not  shrink  from  using  the  term,  because  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrity  of  some  by  w’hom  the  sentiment  has  been  advocated),  of  those 
who  maintain  that  all  created  spirits  have  some  kind  of  mry  or  ethereal 
vehicles,  or  bodies,  by  means  of  which  they  act,  and  which  indeed  are 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  various  operations  ;  so  that  God  is 
the  only  pure  spirit  in  existence.  This  opinion,  I  must  think,  has  no 
foundation  in  either  reason  or  scripture  ;  or  rather  it  is  contrary  to  both. 
However,  this  does  not  atfect  the  doctrine  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
maintain.  And  even  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  spirits,  properly  so 
calleil,  who  assert  that  the  soul  of  man  is  material,  or  the  result  of  the  or- 
g^iization  of  his  body,  must  still  grant  that  matter  may  be  moulded  into 
fiir  more  subtle,  refined,  ethereal,  or  what  may  be  Ctdled  spiritual  forms, 
than  that  in  which  it  exists  in  liim  ;  and  that  therefore,  even  on  this 
theory,  there  may  be  many  orders  of  rational  creatures,  far  superior  to 
us  :  and  that  they  must  be,  as  we  are,  accountable  to  God,  and  may  have 
been  ])laced  in  a  state  of  probation.  Farther,  facts  and  experience  lead 
us  to  conclude  that,  like  men,  thev  may  have  fallen  from  their  state  of 
integrity.  All  creatures,  however  great  their  powers,  however  pure  and 
noble  their  natures,  must  be  fallible  or  defectible.  Infidlibility,  is  ob¬ 
viously  one  of  the  incommunicable  prerogatives  of  Jehovah.  If  then  they 
were  fidlible,  they  may  have  fallen.  To  grant  the  former,  and  yet  to  deny 
the  latter,  involves  a  contradiction,  and  sin  would  certainly,  from  its  very 
nature  and  necessary  operation,  pervert  their  view’s  and  feelings,  and 
render  them  depraved  creatures,  and  may  w’e  not  conclude  that  the  depth 
and  malignity  of  the  depravity  would,  if  they  were  left  entirely  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  especially  in  a  situation  which  excluded  them  from  hope,  and 
led  them  to  view  God  as  having  cast  them  off  for  ever,  be  proportional 
to  their  former  excellence,  to  the  exalted  privileges  w’hich  they  enjoyed, 
and  to  the  folly,  the  enormity,  and  the  high  aggravations  of  their  crime  ? 
that  the  depth  of  the  gulf  of  perdition  into  which  they  sunk,  w’ould  be  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  that  elevation  of  honour  and  happiness  from 
which  they  precipitated  themselves  ?  Do  not  facts  prove  that  such  is  the 
influence  of  sin,  the  result  of  wilful  rebellion  against  the  God  of  heaven  ? 
If  so,  then  these  fallen  beings  would  immediately  become,  as  far  as  they 
had  opportunity,  the  tempters  of  others,  endeavouring  to  involve  their 
fellow-creatures  in  a  condition  like  their  own.  We  are  warranted,  1 
apprehend,  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  sinner  in  the  universe,  if  he  is 
left  entirely  under  the  influence  of  sin,  who  is  not  disposed  to  become  a 
tempter  to  others,  nay,  who  will  not  necessarily  be  so.* — pp.  10 — 13. 

Our  next  extract  will  suflficc  to  show’  the  author^s  manner  of 
dealing  w  ith  what  may  be  deemed  the  philosophy  of  the  subject. 

‘  Now  there  are  several  things  which  seem  to  indicate  that  man  is  the 
ven-  lowest  order  of  accountable  creatures.  We  know  that  in  him  the 
ration^  and  irrational  natures,  with  their  different  capacities  and  powers, 
arc  united,  lie  partakes  of  the  senses  and  instinct  of  mere  animals,  and 
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also  of  the  capacities  and  powers  of  celestial  spirits.  Like  the  former, 
he  is  the  subject  of  sensations,  and  appetites,  and  passions ;  he  needs  the 
support  of  matter,  moulded  into  various  kinds  of  nutriment :  with  the 
latter,  he  is  capable  of  knowin"  the  character,  of  performing  the  will  of 
God,  and  of  enjoying  him  as  his  portion  :  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  sav,  that  the  rational  and  immatcriid,  is  unspeakably  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  excellent  part  of  his  frame  ;  and  that  the  body  appears  to  con¬ 
tract  the  capacities  of  the  soul,  to  fetter  its  power,  and  to  impede  them 
in  their  operations.' 

‘  How  often,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  others,  when  the  spirit  is  willing 
and  even  vigorous,  the  flesh  is  weak.  Further,  in  man  we  see  nitionality 
in  the  lowest,  feeblest  form  or  state,  in  which  it  can  possibly  exist.  Its 
principles  lie  donnant  for  some  time  in  the  breast  of  the  infant.  He  is 
at  first  entirely  the  creature  of  instincts,  and  sensations,  and  appetites. 
Then  he  begins  to  have  some  faint  perception  of  reality,  and  truth,  and 
right,  and  wrong,  and  to  reason  on  the  facts  with  which  he  has  gained 
a  slight  acquaintance.  In  a  lower  state  than  this,  the  power  of  reason 
cannot  exist ;  here  we  see,  as  it  were,  its  very  commencement,  its  first 
glimmering  dawn,  connected,  in  the  improvement,  which  is  afterwards 
realized,  with  its  advancement  towards  the  perfect  day.  But  betwixt  its 
most  cftective  development,  its  highest  attainments  in  man,  in  his  present 
state,  and  its  absolute  perfection,  its  infinitude  in  the  Divine  Being,  what 
a  distance,  what  a  chasm,  presents  itself!  Is  it  then  left  entirely  empty 
of  nitional  beings  }  Is  it  possible  that  man  is  at  once  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  order  of  them  ?  Would  not  this  be  a  notion  similar  to  that  of  those 
who,  in  times  that  are  past,  imagined,  that  because  this  world  was  the  part 
of  the  universe  to  which  they  had  personal  access,  the  inhabitants  and  pro¬ 
ductions  of  which  they  could  examine  for  themselves,  that  it  alone  is  in¬ 
habited  ;  and  that  all  the  stars  and  planets  are  only  shining  points  or 
gems,  the  sparkling  ornaments  of  the  canopy  which  is  stretched  over  our 
heads,  and  that  they  were  all  created  for  the  exclusive  pleasure  or  benefit 
of  men  ?  And  will  not  this  remark  apply,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  angels,  either  good  or 
bad,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can  conceive,  but  because  they  cannot 
bring  them  in  any  way  beneath  the  cognizance  of  their  senses  ?  We 
see  a  gradation,  without  any  voids  or  chasm  in  vegetable  life,  from  its 
very  lowest  to  its  highest  forms,  endued,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive,  with 
all  its  possible  sensibilities  and  beauties  ;  and  also  in  animal  life  and  ca¬ 
pacity,  from  the  very  dullest  insect  or  shell,  to  the  half  reasoning  dog,  or 
beaver,  or  elephant.’ — pp.  121,  124. 

Our  author  then  recurs  to  his  argument  from  analogy. 

‘  Are  w’e  not  then  warranted,  by  analogy  and  reason,  to  think  that 
there  will  be  found,  in  the  universe,  a  similar  gradation,  of  which  man  is 
the  commencement,  the  lowest  step,  in  rational  capacities  and  powers,  to 
an  inconceivable  height  above  us  in  various  forms  of  glorious  creatures  ? 
And  how  high  may  it  rise  ?  How  extensive  may  be  the  capacity,  how 
mightv'  the  powers  of  many  of  these  orders  or  ranks,  especially  of  the 
highest }  While  still  there  is,  and  must  l)e,  an  infinite  distance  betwixt 
them  and  the  great  infinite  Eternal.  How  delightful,  how  animating, 
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the  hope  presented  to  us  by  the  gos^l  and  by  the  gospel  alone,  of  one 
day  joining  these  glorious  beings ;  gaining  the  most  accurate  acquaintance 
with  their  characters ;  being  numbered  amonpt  their  friends  ;  emulating 
them  in  their  celestial  excellencies  ;  and  uniting  with  them  in  their  wor¬ 
ship  and  pursuits ;  and  of  thus  coming,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of 
the  term,  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels ;  and  yet  of  viewing  their 
glories  as  only  the  imperfect  reflection  of  the  uncreated  efl’ulgence  of 
Jehovah  !  Alas,  that  this  hope  should  be  forfeited,  for  anything  that 
earth  and  sin  can  afford  or  promise !  How  often  is  the  folly  of  Esau,  in  its 
worst  form,  repeated  !  For  what  trifles  and  low  gratifications  do  men 
barter  their  celestial  birthright !  And  are  we  not  warranted  to  conclude 
that  the  lowest  order  of  these  spiritual,  celestial  beings,  must  soar  far 
above  us  in  capacity,  power,  excellence,  and  happiness  ?  Tlie  meanest  of 
the  animal  trilie  rises,  by  the  very  possession  of  life  and  feeling,  far  above 
the  highest  order  of  vegetables.  There  is  something  unspeakably  more  inte¬ 
resting  in  a  capacity  to  feel,  to  enjoy,  and  suft'er,  to  be  sensible  in  some  de¬ 
gree  of  its  own  existence,  and  of  that  of  other  creatures,  than  in  all  the 
forms,  and  laws,  and  motions,  and  affinities,  and  beauties,  of  merely  or¬ 
ganised,  but  still  completely  dead  matter.  Tliere  is  a  great  gulf  betwixt 
the  former  and  the  latter,  which  nothing  but  infinite  knowledge  can  fa¬ 
thom  ;  over  which  nothing  but  almighty  power  can  carr)'.  Were  we 
once  to  allow  that  mere  matter  could  he  rendered  capable,  by  any  division, 
or  composition,  or  motion,  or  position  of  its  particles,  w'ithout  any  change 
in  its  essential  properties,  of  having  united  with  it,  or  infused  into  it,  any¬ 
thing  of  a  superior  nature,  we  could  not  stop  here  ;  we  must  allows  that 
it  is  capable  of  thought  and  reason,  of  being  rendered  all  that  men  are; 
and  consequently,  we  must  admit  all  the  absurdities  connected  with  this 
supposition,  give  up  the  immateriidity  of  the  soul,  and  allow  that  there 
is  no  essential  diflerence  between  the  most  highly  gifted  philosopher,  or 
the  most  eminent  saint,  and  the  stones  or  mire  of  the  streets.  In  like 
manner,  the  meanest,  the  most  stupid  rational  creature,  that  can  reflect 
on  his  own  existence,  and  enquire  after  his  Maker,  can  distinguish  betwixt 
holiness  and  sin,  can  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  a  good,  or  smart  beneath 
the  lashes  of  a  bad  conscience,  can  rise  in  its  thoughts  and  desires  to 
heaven,  and  exult  in  the  smiles  of  Jehovah  or  tremble  at  his  frowns,  can 
thus  enjoy  an  infinite  good,  or  suffer  an  infinite  evil,  is  unspeakablv,  I 
had  almost  said  infinitely,  superior  to  the  most  sagacious  animal, 
to  which  the  least  idea  of  God,  and  heaven,  and  eternity,  could  never 
be  conveyed  by  any  possible  culture,  or  by  all  the  means  that  could  ever 
be  used. 

‘  Are  we  not,  then,  warranted  by  anjdogv’  to  allow%  that  as  man  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  lowest  order  of  rationid  beings  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  link  l)etween  matter  and  spirit,  rationality  and  irrationality,  or  between 
mere  instinct  connected  with  life,  and  reason, — that  the  lowest  order  of 
rational  spiritual  beings,  the  next  link  above  him  in  the  chain  of  life  and 
mental  pow’cr,  may  Ik*,  1  had  almost  said,  must  be,  far  suj)erior  to  him  ? 
That  as  there  is  an  important  property  in  animal  life,  which  there  is  not 
in  vegetables,  and  in  rational  beings,  wdiich  is  not  in  mere  animals,  so  there 
may  be  in  pure,  spiritual  existence,  some  property  or  pow^r,  which  there 
is  not  in  a  compound  being  like  man,  that  will  render  the  lowest  order  of 
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the  former,  vastly  superior  to  the  highest  of  the  latter,  especially  while 
the  soul  is  united  to  a  gross  mortal  body,  and  that,  too,  as  ours,  is  de¬ 
teriorated  by  sin.* — pp,  124 — 126. 

There  are  many  points  of  speculation  included  in  the  subject 
of  this  volume,  on  which  wc  could  willingly  have  expressed 
some  opinion ;  but  ^Ir.  Scott  is  not  known  among  us  as  an  au¬ 
thor  so  much  as  he  deserves  to  be,  and  we  have  preferred,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself. 

Before  parting  from  him,  we  must  add  a  word  or  two  respect¬ 
ing  the  scholarship  of  his  book,  which  we  do  with  regret,  and  in 
violation  of  all  the  personal  feelings  by  which  we  are  actuated. 

1 1  is  information  is  ob^riouslv  derived  from  secondarv  sources, 
and  is  in  consequence,  unsatisfactory  and  meagre ;  his  scholar¬ 
ship  is  far  from  being  rigidly  accurate,  and  the  principles  of 
historical  criticism  arc,  to  say  the  least,  disregarded.  Our  evi¬ 
dence  in  proof  of  these  statements  must  necessarily  be  brief; 
and  we  adduce  it  with  regret,  and  only  from  a  deep  sense  of  our 
duty  as  public  journalists. 

1 .  In  appendix  I.,  Mr.  Scott  says, — '  It  docs  not  come  within 
the  plan  of  these  lectures  to  give  a  history  of  oracles.  A  brief 
view  of  some  of  the  chief  of  them,  abridged  from  Rolliii,  must 
sutUcc.^  One  would  hardly  have  imagined  that  llolliii  would  be 
referred  to  as  an  authority  in  one  of  the  learned  works  of  the 
congregational  body,  lie  was  a  worthy,  excellent  man,  but  in 
the  ])reseut  day,  is  of  no  value  whatever  as  a  historian.  The 
abridgment,  too,  is  meagre,  occupying  but  one  page.  Only  four 
oracles  .are  mentioned,  and  the  gener.al  impression  left  on  the  learn¬ 
ed  reader  is  most  unsatisfactory,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  com¬ 
plete  exhibition  of  the  subject,  or  to  the  litcr.ary  reputation  of 
the  dissenting  body. 

2.  In  the  chapter  on  ancient  or.acles,  iVIr.  Scott  speaks  of  the 
or.aele  of  J)eli)ho,<f,  instead  of  Delph/,  an  inaccuracy  which  we 
should  h.ave  attributed  to  mere  oversight,  had  it  not  been  uni- 
formlv  committed. 

3.  lie  maintains,  in  our  opinion  justh',  th.at  tlie  ancient  ora¬ 
cles  were  not  given  by  satanic  .agency,  but  remarks,  page  312, 
‘  The  famous  story  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  Croesus,  pre¬ 
sents,  it  must  be  owned,  considerable  dilHculties,'  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds,  like  the  nationalists  of  Cicrmany,  to  account  for  it  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  priests  had  some  of  the  king’s  servants  in  their 
pay,  &:c.  A  modern  writer  should  have  asked  himselt  the  prior 
question,  wdiat  is  the  authority  for  the  truth  of  the  story?  The 
fact  of  the  case  is,  that  it  was  first  told  by  Herodotus,  who  w  rote 
about  a  hundred  years  after  the  alleged  event.  It  was  clearly  a 
floating  story  which  Herodotus  heard  in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
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wKicli  niRV  liRVC  bccu  origiuRlly  bftscd.  on  sonic  fRct^  but  which 
ccrtiuuly  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  liistorical  event. 

In  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  we  respectfully  counsel  a 
severe  revision  of  the  volume  in  those  matters  which,  though  of 
secondary'  moment,  arc  far  from  being  unimportant. 


Art.  IV.  Journal  of  a  March  from  Delhi  to  Peshdwvr,  and  from  thence 
to  CdhuU  mth  the  Mission  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  C,  M.  Wade,  Knt. 
C.B. :  including  Travels  in  the  Punjdb,  a  Visit  to  the  City  of  Lahore, 
and  a  Narrative  of  Operations  in  the  Khyher  Pass,  undertaken  in  1839. 
Hy  Lieutenant  William  Barr,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery.  London : 
James  Madden  and  Co. 

Lieutenant  Barr’s  Narrative,  was  originally  drawn  up  for  the 
information  of  a  relative,  and  is  now  printed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  friends  who  deem  its  details  sufticiently  valuable  to  warrant 
publication.  It  adds  but  little  to  the  knowledge  previously 
obtained  respecting  the  wars  in  Affghanistan,  but  as  the  line  of 
his  march  w  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  general  army,  his  narra¬ 
tive  throws  some  incidental  light  on  the  nature  of  the  contest, 
and  the  character  of  the  parties  more  immediately  engaged. 
The  history  of  our  Eastern  wars  presents  one  unvarying 
asjK*ct  of  aggression,  and  a  ruthless  disregiu’d  of  human  life  and 
national  independence.  In  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  there 
has,  occasionally  at  least,  been  something  generous  and  high- 
minded  in  our  military^  operations,  something  in  the  object  sought, 
or  in  the  principles  avowed,  which  has  served  to  redeem  onr 
character  from  unmitigated  reproach.  Nothing  of  this  kind, 
however,  can  be  detected  in  our  Eastern  wars,  and  a  fearful  debt 
has  in  consequence  been  contracted,  the  payment  of  which  may 
yet  be  demanded  by  a  righteous  Deity.  The  Affghan  war,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  of  an  equally  atrocious  character,  constitute  a 
recent  exposition  of  the  principles  and  spirit  by  which  our 
Eastern  policy  has  ordinarily  been  distinguished.  Temporary 
causes  may  prevent  the  condemnation  wliich  it  merits.  The 
necessities  of  parties,  or  the  delusive  splendour  of  success,  may 
withhold  the  sentence,  which  true  policy  and  rectitude  alike 
enjoin ;  but  so  sure  as  there  is  a  moral  judgment  in  man,  so 
certainly  will  the  promoters  and  agents  of  this  war  be  ulti¬ 
mately  classed  amongst  the  profligate  abusers,  or  the  servile 
tools  of  pow  er. 

Lieutenant  Barr  was  at  Delhi,  in  December,  1838;  when  an 
order  was  unexpectedly  received,  to  join  Colonel  Wade’s  auxilijirv’ 
force,  with  a  detachment  of  native  horse  artillerv.  Colonel  Wade 
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was  at  Lahore,  considerably  in  advance  of  Delhi,  when  this 
order  reached  Lieutenant  Barr,  who  was  not  in  a  eondition  to 
eonimence  his  march  until  the  20th  of  the  following  month. 
The  narrative  which  he  hits  furnished  consists  of  almost  daily 
notes  descriptive  of  all  matters  of  importanee  which  occurred,  and 
of  such  scener}"  and  national  manners  as  \vere  deemed  worthy 
of  notice.  The  Lieutenant  proceeded  from  Delhi  to  Lodianah, 
and  then  through  the  Sikh  county  to  llhotas  and  Pcshawur, 
whence  he  advanced  with  the  colonel’s  auxiliary  force  to  the 
celebrated  Khybcr  Pass,  where  an  active,  courageous,  and 
patriotic  enemy  opposed  their  further  progress.  Neither  the 
incidents  which  happened,  nor  the  scenery  through  which  lie 
piissed,  were  of  a  nature  to  give  much  interest  to  his  narrative, 
'fhey  arc  recorded  in  a  rapid,  inartificial,  and  soldier-like  style, 
which,  though  not  greatly  exciting,  possesses  a  charm  from  its 
straiglit-forwardness  and  simplicity  of  design,  sulhcient  to  sus¬ 
tain  attention.  Proceeding  from  Lodianah  to  Lahore,  our 
author  witnessed  a  marriage  procession,  which,  as  illustrative 
of  the  customs  of  the  country,  w  e  transcribe. 

‘  We  arrived  at  the  termination  of  our  fatiguing  journey  just  in  time 
to  witness  a  marriage  procession  depart,  for  the  puqiose  of  fetching  and 
escorting  the  bride  to  her  future  home.  It  consisted  of  a  hand  of  drums 
and  cymheds,  two  ruths  crowded  with  silks,  and  several  gaily  caparisoned 
horsemen,  wdio  displayed  their  equestrian  qualifications  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  gratification  of  the  bystanders.  One  of  these  sowars  was  a 
particularly  well  dressed  and  fine  looking  fellow  with  a  short  red  tuft 
tastily  adjusted  in  his  turban,  and  a  leathern  shield  studded  with  brass 
bosses  slung  across  his  back,  and  half  concealed  by  his  snow-white 
flowing  vestments.  Being  by  far  the  most  imposing-looking  individual 
in  the  cortege,  we  at  once  decided  that  he  was  the  bridegroom,  and  we 
were  somewhat  confirmed  in  our  opinion,  as  immediately  behind  him 
followed  a  man  hearing  a  chattah  or  umbrella,  covered  with  coloured 
paper  and  talc,  and  having  long  pendants  hanging  from  its  circular  edge, 
the  ‘  tout  ensemble’  being  somewhat  in  semblance  to  a  crown.  This  elegant 
(!)  piece  of  workmanship,  intended  to  he  held  over  the  bride  as  soon  as  she 
makes  her  a])pearance,  was  borne  aloft  with  an  air  of  pride  and  display 
that  plainly  showed  it  w’as  regarded  as  no  ordinary  production.  Die 
approaching  Benedict,  how’ever,  seemed  so  well  satisfied  with  himself, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  he  considered  his  own  person  to  be  the  centre  of 
attraction  ;  and  indeed  so  much  occupied  had  he  been  with  decorating 
himself  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  condition  of  his  steed,  which  was 
dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  lately  enjoyed  itself  by 
taking  a  good  roll  in  the  mud,  whereby  nearly  every'  vestige  of  its 
primitive  hue,  white,  was  obliterated.  In  this  array,  and  followed  by  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  multitude,  the  procession  moved  on,  and  was  soon 
lost  behind  some  trees  that  concealed  its  further  progress. — pp.  44,  45. 

Oil  approaching  Lahore,  the  marks  of  former  magnificence 
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were  apparent  on  every  hand.  Tlie  country  immediately  around 
presented  one  vast  scene  of  ruin,  in  which  the  remains  of  mosque 
and  mausoleum  bore  w  itness  at  once  to  former  grandeur  and  to 
present  decay.  A  class  of  eastern  fanatics,  whose  ferocious 
character  and  habits  render  them  the  terror  of  the  country, 
was  found  inhabiting  one  of  these  tombs,  of  wdiom  the  follow’- 
ing  brief  account  is  given : — 

*  In  one  of  these  tombs,  of  a  large  size  and  in  better  repair  than  the 
majority,  a  gang  of  Akallics  (a  tribe  of  religious  fanatics  peculiar  to  the 
Punjab,  and  of  a  character  approaching  to  thefakeer  of  India)  had  taken 
up  their  abode.  These  people  are  of  low  caste  ;  but  somehow  or  another 
have  contrived  to  obtain  a  degree  of  power  w’hich  renders  them  for¬ 
midable  ;  and  as  on  account  of  their  sacred  character  they  are  nearly,  if 
not  totally,  exempted  from  all  punishments  for  their  misdeeds,  they  have 
become  insolent  and  overbearing  almost  beyond  endurance.  As  we 
passed  bv,  some  of  them  hurled  at  us  a  vocabulary  of  words  which  no 
doubt  contained  e])ithets  of  a  most  disrespectful  nature  ;  but  being  in  a 
language  unknown  to  us,  we  were  perfectly  content  to  remain  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  meaning.  Captain  Ferris  seeing  a  fire  in  the  place,  direc¬ 
ted  his  Syce  to  procure  a  light  for  his  cigar,  but  on  the  man’s  attempting 
to  take  one,  the  Akallies  vociferated  loudly  and  turned  him  out  sans 
c/r(^onie,  Tliey  dress  somewhat  like  the  fakeer,  occasionally  besmear¬ 
ing  themselves  with  ashes  ;  but  the  generality  wear  more  clothes  and  a 
conical  turban  of  a  peculiar  but  elegant  shape,  which  they  don  with 
much  taste  ;  and  sevend  suspend  on  it  two  or  three  sharp  quoits,  which 
they  throw  with  such  great  dexterity  as  to  render  them  at  close  quarters 
most  formidable  weapons.’ — pp.  66,  67. 

Lahore,  the  imperial  city  of  the  Punjab,  has  passed  its  meri¬ 
dian,  the  present  ruler  of  the  country  being  more  attached  to 
Amritsir;  still  it  numbers  a  population  of  from  80  to  100,000 
persons,  ‘  w  hose  pride  and  vanity  consist  in  the  fineness  of  their 
apparel,  and  beauty  of  their  ornaments.^  Our  readers  will  be 
disgusted  at  the  bnitality  of  the  punishment  described  in  the 
follow  ing  passage,  though  they  will  scarcely  participate  in  the 
incredulity  of  our  author  respecting  the  punishment  of  death 
being  inflicted  for  killing  a  cow.  If  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment  for  such  .an  oflence  be  an  evidence  of  barb.arism 
scarcely  to  be  credited,  wdi.at  sh.all  we  think  of  those  law  s  which 
append  it  to  the  stealing  of  a  sheep,  or  even  to  oftences  still 
more  trifling.  Surely  these  b.ai-barians  may  s.ay  to  us,  Seest 
thou  the  mote  in  thy  brother’s  eye,  but  reg.ardest  not  the  beam 

in  thine  ow  n  eve  ? 

* 

*  As  we  approached  it,  our  attention  was  Ccdled  to  a  small  crowd, 
principally  of  women  and  children,  and  on  riding  up  to  see  the  cause  of 
Hieir  assembling,  perceived  in  the  midst  of  them  a  man  stretched  on  the 
ground  at  full  length,  who  had,  half  an  hour  before,  been  depriv’ed  of 
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both  his  hands,  as  a  punishment  for  the  crime  of  stealing.  A  few  qui¬ 
verings  about  the  muscles  of  his  legs  were  all  that  betokened  he  still 
existed ;  but  he  was  insensible,  and  no  wonder,  as  he  had  bled  profusely, 
and  he  was  thus  being  inhumanly  left  to  perish,  as  no  one  dared  to 
assist  him.  The  block,  a  rude  piece  of  wood,  was  lying  by  his  side  ;  but 
the  hands  had  been  carried  off  for  the  purpose  of  being  exposed  near  the 
spot  where  he  had  committed  the  depredation.  We  consulted  about 
bringing  him  into  camp,  and  I  directed  my  native  doctor  to  do  so  ;  hut 
on  attempting  to  remove  the  poor  wretch,  we  were  told  the  sentence  was 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  we  had  no  business  to  interfere.  This  was 
true  ;  hut  we  subsequently  heard  with  much  satisfaction,  that  a  few  of 
his  friends  had  secretly  conveyed  him  away,  and  that  there  is  a  chance 
of  his  life,  as  they  would,  immediately  they  were  able,  insert  his  stumps 
into  boiling  oil  to  allay  the  bleeding ;  I  fear,  however,  the  chance  is  hut 
slight. 

‘  Two  other  executions,  though  unattended  with  the  barbarous  mutila¬ 
tions  above  detailed,  had  taken  place  at  the  same  time;  hut  it  will  hardly 
he  credited  that  the  punishment  of  death  these  unfortunate  individuals 
suffered  was  awarded  to  them  for  the  crime  of  having  killed  a  cow !  but 
such  was  the  case  ;  and  the  deluded  Sikhs  consider  the  blood  they  have 
just  shed  as  called  for  to  appease  the  anger  of  their  deity,  insulted  in  its 
representative,  a  four-footed  creature  of  the  earth  !  The  road  led  us 
nearly  beneath  a  tree,  on  which  the  body  of  one  of  the  offenders  was 
suspended,  and  where  it  will  remain  as  a  warning  to  others,  until  de¬ 
voured  by  carrion  birds,  or  it  falls  to  pieces  under  the  influence  of  time ; 
the  other  was  hanged  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.* — j)p.  150 — 152. 

Ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Nao  Shadra  our  author  met  with  a 
friendly  party  of  Alfghans,  constituting  tlic  train  of  the 
governor  of  that  town,  whose  appearance  and  costume  he  tlius 
brieflv  describes : — 

‘  being  attended  by  a  large  train  of  servants  and  followers,  it  was  the 
flrst  body  of  thorough  Aflghans  we  had  yet  seen ;  and  certainly  there  is 
a  striking  difference  both  in  their  features  and  dress  from  any  of  the 
natives  of  Hindostan,  and  their  cast  of  countenance  is  even  more  Jewish 
than  that  of  the  Sikhs.  Some  of  their  complexions  are  so  fair  as  to  he 
tinged  with  colour  ;  and  blue  eyes,  red  hair,  and  carroty  whiskers  are  by 
no  means  uncommon.  Pcrhaj)S,  the  part  of  their  costume  that  most 
strikes  a  stranger,  is  the  huge  turban,  composed  of  vast  folds  of  cloth 
crossing  in  front  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  figure  go  ,  the  colours 
being  principally  of  blue,  white,  or  checked  ;  and  their  long  flowing 
garments  hound  round  the  waist  by  an  enormous  ‘  cummurhund’*  which, 
when  opened  out,  would  serve  to  envelope  the  man  himself,  gives  them 
almost  a  patriarchal  appearance.  Our  visitors  were  idl  of  the  tribe  of 
Eusoff  Zhye,  the  largest  in  Affghanistan,  and  the  inhahitants  of  the  hills 
and  plains  to  the  north  of  the  (J^hul  river.’ — pp.  21 1,  212. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  detachment  reached  Colonel  Wade’s 
camp,  after  a  march  of  two  months  and  seven  days,  during 
which  it  had  travelled  over  five  hundred  and  ninety  miles, 
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crossed  five  rivers  by  boats,  and  only  halted  once,  save  in  cases 
of  necessity.  The  prince  Shah-zada  Timour  was  at  the  time  in 
the  Colonel’s  camp  at  Pcshawur,  a  mere  pageant  in  the  hands 
of  the  British.  Lieutenant  Bair,  like  other  mere  official  per- 
sonages,  speaks  of  the  war  as  heing  undertaken  for  the  heiiefit 
of  the  prince  and  his  father,  as  though  our  policy  had  been 
simply  generous,  forgetting,  or  at  least  not  canng  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  the  whole  world  saw  through  the  farce,  and  con- 
demned  in  no  measured  terms  the  selfish  and  aggressive  spirit 
of  its  agents.  Every  cflbrt  was  made  to  ^ve  an  imposing 
splendour  to  the  piiblfc  durbar  held  by  the  prince,  in  the  hoi« 
of  conciliating  his  new  subjects,  and  of  confirming  them  in  their 
allegiance.  The  farcical  nature  of  the  scene  is  sufficiently 
a])parcnt  in  the  following  account  of  the  levee. 

‘  The  gong  had  chimed  ten  ere  the  Prince  was  announced  as  being 
prepared  to  receive  us, — a  piece  of  information  we  were  not  a  little 
pleased  at,  as  our  patience  was  nigh  being  exhausted  with  having 
waited  so  long.  Wade,  with  a  general  on  either  hand,  led  the  way, 
and  we  of  the  mission  followed.  On  entering  the  durbar  tent,  we  found 
the  poor  Shah-zada,  unaccustomed  to  the  royal  part  he  was  henceforth 
to  plav,  standing  to  do  the  honours,  (a  piece  of  condescension,  I  believe, 
unlooked  for  in  his  station,)  but  on  a  motion  from  the  colonel  he  in¬ 
stantly  rectified  it  by  popping  with  much  alacrity  on  to  his  guddee  or 
throne.  This  consisted  of  a  large  square  ottoman  covered  with  kim- 
khwab,*  in  the  centre  of  which  and  approaching  to  the  front  were  three 
pillows,  enveloped  in  a  beautifully  delicate  coloured  silk,  to  support  his 
iiead  and  arms.  Ctishmere  shawls  were  spread  in  front  for  us  to  walk 
on,  and  as  we  did  not  take  off  our  hoots,  seemed  out  of  place  on  the 
ground.  On  either  side  of  the  guddee  were  arranged  chairs,  on  which 
we  sat,  and  conformable  with  Eastern  manners  did  not  uncover  the  head. 
In  front  of  the  prince  stood  the  old  Wuzecr,  habited  in  bright  kim- 
khwah  with  gold  ornaments;  and  behind,  on  his  right  and  left,  were 
two  attendants.  The  two  French  generals  having  been  presented  with 
all  due  form,  we  three,  who  had  lately  joined,  passed  through  the  same 
ceremony,  making  a  salaam  with  our  right  hands  as  we  were  named  to 
His  Highness,  who  wiis  pleased  to  utter  a  few  almost  unintelligible  gut- 
tunds,  signifying  that  we  were  welcome.  Beyond  these  w’ords,  and  an 
occasional  affirmative  occasioned  by  the  dissyllable  ‘  bulli,*  he  maintained 
a  total  silence  to  the  colonel’s  address,  and  likewise  to  a  short  but  loud 
oration  vocifenited  by  Mons.  Avitabile.  A  period  was  at  last  put  to  these 
uninteresting  proceedings  by  a  few  menials  entering  with  the  ‘  khilluts,’ 
or  honorary’  dresses,  and  presents,  intended  for  the  French  generals. 
Tliese  consisted  of  ‘chogahs,*  or  robes,  some  trays  of  shawls,  and 
American  rifles ;  all,  of  course,  furnished  by  the  British  Government. 
Tlie  governor  of  Peshawur  received  his  very  graciously  ;  but  it  was 
amusing  to  obser^’e  the  rough  manner  in  which  his  brother  officer  acted. 

Kim-khwab  ;  silk  worked  with  gold  and  silver  flowers ;  brocade. 
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and  who,  instead  of  permitting  the  attendant  to  envelope  his  shoulders 
in  the  folds  of  a  crimson  cloak,  seized  hold  of,  and  stuffed  it  beneath  his 
elbow,  as  it  was  resting  on  the  ann-chair,  and  supporting  his  head.  We 
shortly  after  took  leave,  a  relief  both  to  ourselves  and  to  our  host,  who. 
although  he  looked  a  prince  in  every  respect,  yet,  being  but  lately  drawn 
from  comparative  obscurity,  and  unaccustomed,  in  his  new  capacity,  to  the 
gaze  of  strangers,  seemed  but  ill  at  ease  with  this  public  exhibition  of  his 
greatness,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  glad  when  the  ceremony  con¬ 
cluded.  With  the  exception  of  his  turban,  which  had  been  exchanged 
for  one  of  a  puce  colour,  tastily  and  even  elegantly  arranged  on  his  head, 
he  was  dressed  in  the  same  8iin])lc  costume  that  he  wore  yesterday,  his 
handsome,  though  listless  features,  brightening  to  a  look  of  intelligence 
as  we  arose  to  retire.  We  all  siilaamedto  him,  which  he  returned,  and  we 
then  backed  out,  (or  ought  to  have  done  so,  for,  1  believe,  few  of  us, 
excej)t  the  Politicals,  thought  of  this  piece  of  eti(juette,)  passing  beneath 
a  semiana,  or  awming,  under  which  trays  of  flowers  were  spread  out,  and 
thence  through  the  range  of  kanauts,  or  screens,  that  enclosed  a  hu'ge 
area  in  front  of  the  durbar  tent.* — pp.  232,  235. 

In  such  a  warfare  as  the  British  were  now'  ingloriously 
engaged,  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  early  and  accurate 
information  should  he  obtained ;  and  the  extraordinary’^  methods 
resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  it,  arc  thus  recorded. 

*  April  28/A.—  Whilst  at  breakfast  this  morning,  the  Colonel  received 
a  letter  from  Cabul  or  Candahar,  the  contents  of  which  we  longed  to 
make  ourselves  masters  of,  but  it  was  no  use  ;  there  were  secrets  in  it 
only  for  the  initiated,  and  although  he  showed  it  to  us,  yet  being  penned 
in  hieroglyphics,  our  curiosity  was  doomed  to  remain  unsatisfied.  It  did 
not,  how’ever,  require  much  of  a  physiognomist  to  find  out  that  the  news 
was  satisfactory,  and  so  far  all  is  well.  It  was  brought  by  a  spy,  who 
had  earned  it  tied  as  an  armlet  wrapped  in  wax  cloth  ;  a  precaution 
most  necessary'  to  obscr>’e,  as  Dost  Mahomed’s  people  have  of  late 
become  so  susj)icious  that  it  is  difficult  to  elude  their  vigilance.  A  good 
method  of  carrying  secret  dispatches,  w  hich  is  practised  in  these  parts,  is 
to  have  the  letter  baked  in  a  chapatie,  or  cake,  as  the  person,  when  sus- 
l)ected,  can  swallow  the  paper,  and  thus  avoid  detection.  On  such 
occasions,  how'cver,  an  emetic  has  been  known  to  be  administered,  and 
the  individuid  compelled,  though  sorely  against  his  will,  to  bring  up 
the  communication.  Another  way  is  to  make  the  despatch  serve  as  a 
pistol  wad,  when  it  can  be  fired  off  or  drawm  as  advisable.* 

*  The  persons  whom  Wade  usually  employs  as  spies  are  his  chupars, 
or  mounted  messengers,  w  ho  disguise  themselves  inimitably  ;  and  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  two  returned  from  a  successful  visit  to  Jullala- 
bad,  whither  they  had  gone  dressed,  or  rather  undressed,  as  fakeers ;  for 
I  believe  they  were  nut  encumbered  with  many  clothes.  Most  of  these 
men  are  wild  and  daring  fellows,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  by  no  means  slow 
at  draw'ing  their  weapons,  especially  when  their  o])ponents  are  either 
Sikhs  or  Hindoos.* — lu).  280,  281. 
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Ill  the  ciimp  at  Peshawur,  Lieutenant  Barr  saw  in  miniature  I 
the  various  tribes  interested  in  the  contest,  and  has  noted  briefly 
their  peculiarity  of  costume  and  habit.  Amongst  these,  the 
Khyberries  are  specially  pointed  out,  as  they  subsequently  acted 
a  distinguished  part  in  resisting  the  advance  of  the  British.  Our 
traveller  remarks : 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  durbar,  Colonel  Wade  and  the  Shah-zada 
Timour,  seated  on  elephants,  proceeded  in  state  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
camp,  where  the  latter  was  to  be  presented  to  the  assembled  multitudes 
w'ho  had  espoused  his  cause.  Divided  into  tribes,  each,  as  it  came  up 
under  its  respective  chief,  marched  pass  the  prince’s  elephant — many 
amongst  the  horsemen  galloping  at  will  out  of  their  ranks,  curvetting 
their  steeds,  firing  their  matchlocks,  and  committing  other  extravagances 
to  testify  their  joy.  Of  all  that  appeared  in  this  animated  scene  none 
claimed  so  much  attention  as  a  band  of  the  notorious  Khyberries,  whose 
tall,  gaunt  figures,  high  cheek-bones,  and  muscular  sinews,  betokened  a 
race  of  hardy  mountaineers,  l^ike  all  hill  people,  they  attend  but  little 
to  the  dictates  of  cleanliness  ;  and  the  dirty  garments  they  exhibited  to 
the  prince,  were  but  in  keeping  with  features  equally  guiltless  of  suffering 
from  ablution.  Their  dress  generally  consisted  of  a  long  chupkun  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  reaching  to  the  knees,  loose  trowsers,  and  grass 
sandals,  or  shoes  with  hobnails.  The  turban  assimilates  with  that  of  the 
other  Affghan  tribes.  Their  usual  weapons  are  a  long  jhezail,  or  rifle', 
with  a  wooden  fork  attached  to  its  extremity,  on  which  the  piece  is 
rested  to  secure  a  better  aim  ;  a  sword  ;  and  a  large  knife  stuck  into  the 
sash  ;  some  had  a  pistol  in  addition.  Their  appearance  was  wild  in  the 
extreme  ;  and  a  rude  pipe,  screaming  forth  a  few  shrill  notes,  heightened 
the  effect,  and  added  to  the  interest  of  these  celebrated  and  formidable 
robbers.* — pp.  ‘240 — ‘24 ‘2. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  lieutenant  in  liis  sketch  of 
the  military  movements  connected  with  the  forcing  of  the  Khyber 
Pass.  They  have  been  more  fully  described  elsewhere,  and  no 
new  details  of  importance  arc  furnished  by  him.  This  volume 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  such  as  take  pleasure  in  military 
operations ;  and  is  not  devoid  of  attraction,  to  those  who  are 
more  solicitous  to  ascertain  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
species,  than  to  trace  the  progress  of  carnage  and  demoralization. 


Art.  \  .  Coningsby^  or  the  Xew  Generation,  By  B.  Disraeli,  Esq., 
M.P.,  author  of  Contarini  Fleming.  In  3  vols.  London:  Colburn. 
1844. 

Naturalists  inform  us,  that  there  are  certain  animalculae,  which 
enjoy  a  privilege  denied  to  other  parts  of  the  insect  creation. 
They  can  bo  revived  after  death  !  So  singular  and  unaccount- 
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able  a  property,  says  Leeuwenliocck,  deserves  tlie  deepest  coiisi- 
deratioii.  The  wheel  animal,  or  t^orticel/a  rotatoria^  of  system¬ 
atic  authors,  is  frequently  found  alive  and  active  in  rain  water, 
haviiij'  stood  a  loiij;  time  in  le.adcu  gutters ;  and  it  also  dwells 
among  the  slime  deposited  by  common  sewers.  Its  change  of 
shape  is  perpetual.  Soinetimes  it  is  protracted  into  extreme 
slenderness  ;  and  then  gets  intiated  into  a  short,  corpulent  figure. 
One  half  of  its  organs  may  be  concealed,  whilst  the  other  moiety 
swells  into  full  dimensions.  Powerful  magnifiers  will  bring  under 
the  eye  both  a  head  and  a  tail, — the  latter  pointed,  the  former 
cloven.  Spallanzani  has  discovered  a  horn,  and  Baker  a  heart; 
but  Muller  stoutly  denies  the  last,  declaring  that  what  has  been 
taken  for  it  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  muscle  useful 
for  deglutition.  Yet  the  most  wonderful  features  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon  are  its  death  and  resurrection.  When  the  water  con¬ 
taining  the  wheel  .animal  evaporates,  the  creature  becomes  lan¬ 
guid  and  shrivelled,  its  frame  alters,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  it  dies.  The  minute  carcase  grows  dry  and  hard,  and  oil 
being  touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  flies  to  pieces.  Years 
may  now  pass  away;  and  at  the  end  of  them,  a  judicious  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  little  sand  and  water  will  literally  ellect  a  rcsurrec- 
tion  !  The  period  of  humectation  necessary  to  the  full  recovery 
of  life  is  various  in  the  dillerent  species :  some  revive  in  a  few 
seconds,  others  require  half  an  hour,  others  half  a  quarter  of  a 
day.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  a  vorticella 
rotatoria.  It  is  endowed  with  a  Lilipntian  immortality.  It 
exists,  it  multiplies,  and  defies  the  rites  of  sepulture.  There  is 
no  help  for  it;  and  there  is  no  withstanding  the  force  of  facts. 
(\)mnu)n  readers  may  shrug  their  shoulders ;  scholars  may  ejac- 
idate,  mirabite  dicta;  sciolists  may  whisper,  credat  Judeeas; 
book-worms  may  declare  that  there  is  nosiich  thing  in  Aristotle; 
yet  nevertheless,  this  curious  insect  dies,  dissolves,  and  comes  to 
life  again  with  the  mere  help  of  a  little  sand  and  water. 

What  the  wheel  animal  is  in  entomology,  certain  political  and 
religious  anomalies  are  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  A 
party  has  reappeared  of  late  years,  both  in  parliament  and  the 
church  of  England,  styling  itself  the  New  Generation.  There 
are  about  five  or  six  of  its  members,  who  adorn  the  benches  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  annoy  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  that  honourable  kind 
of  practice,  which  the  Quarterly  Review  has  described  as  *  firing 
shots  from  the  rear  upon  their  own  friends  in  the  van.'  Some¬ 
times  these  gentlemen  pass  under  the  sobriquet  of  Young  Eng¬ 
land,  in  allusion  to  the  juvenile  characteristies  of  the  chins  and 
speeches  of  their  leaders.  When  brought  under  close  examina¬ 
tion,  they  will  be  found,  we  believe,  most  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  wheel  animals  of  sand  and  water, — with  double  heads  and 
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j<h«ir|>  tsiils, — generated  in  lead  and  stagnation, — not  altogether 
unnsetul  in  their  very  small  way, — yet  requiring  a  microscope  to 
discern  their  virtues, — and  being  after  all,  a  mere  resurrection 
of  the  prejudices  of  Laud,  and  the  politics  ot  Strafford.  Their 
object,  however,  is  of  course,  to  bring  those  prejudices  and  these 
politics,  in  an  attractive  costume,  before  the  public ;  so  that,  like 
Jothamof  old,  the  honourable  member  for  Shrewsbury  has  taken 
up  his  parable,  to  instruct  and  edify  our  present  perverse  contem¬ 
poraries.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  in  the  pages  of  Coningsby, 
how  the  poison  of  these  most  falsely  called  new  principles  is  held 
in  solution  through  three  volumes :  and  as  the  work  excites  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  we  shall  attempt  some  brief  outline  of  its 
merits.  We  may  thus  be  able  to  get  clear  views,  perhaps,  as  to 
what  Young  England  means ;  wliat  are  its  characteristics,  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  antipathies ;  as  also  to  what  advantage  its  admissions 
may  be  turned  in  our  future  struggles  against  conservatism  and 
church  establishments.  There  is  no  hope,  as  we  are  too  wdl 
aware,  of  annihilating  follies.  The  genius  of  Coningsby,  thougli 
it  is  far  too  sublime  an  expression  for  the  occasion,  was  as  rife  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  as  it  may  be  again  two  hundred  years 
hence  for  aught  we  know*.  All  that  will  ever  be  requisite,  will 
be  the  sand  and  water  of  favourable  circumstances ;  with  novel¬ 
ists  like  our  autlior,  able  to  put  together  a  pretty  ingenious  stor}’^, 
in  which  amiability  and  talent  will  circulate  sound  for  sense, 
phrases  for  facts,  imagination  for  history,  and  the  narrowest  ex¬ 
clusiveness  for  an  enlarged  patriotism.  In  fact,  the  chapters 
before  us  are  little  else  than  romances,  from  beginning  to  end ; 
except  that  the  personages  are  real  for  the  most  pai’t,  and  not 
difticult  to  be  discovered. 

Harry  Coningsby  is  introduced  as  an  Etonian  in  the  heyday 
of  youth  and  spirits, — frank,  generous,  studious,  pensive,  and 
affectionate,  so  soon  as  he  can  come  across  any  one  to  love.  His 
father  and  mother  arc  both  dead  ;  the  former  having  been  the 
youngest  son  of  the  marcpiis  of  Monmouth,  in  other  w^ords,  the 
late  lord  Hertford.  The  volu|)tuousncss  and  abilities  of  this 
painfully  notorious  nobleman  arc  portrayed  to  the  life,  with  an 
easiness  and  correctness  of  drawing  not  often  surpassed.  His 
lordship  w  ould  have  won  praise  from  Dr.  Johnson,  just  so  far  as 
that  he  was  a  ‘  good  hater,’— hating  his  wives,  hating  his  off- 
spring,  hating  his  best  friends,  and  of  course,  his  enemies ;  to 
say  notliing  of  virtue  and  philanthropy,  for  both  which,  his  con¬ 
tempt  and  detestation  positively  knew  no  bounds.  Such  mag¬ 
nates  are  always  attended  by  a‘ toady,  to  play  the  jackal,  and  do 

^  *  work  for  };reat  men.  A  Mr.  lligbv  performs 

tlii-H  cimraeter  about  the  manpiis  of  Monmouth,  clever,*  base,  and 
»>ai-asitieal :  tlie  jiieture  of  a  well  understood  i)olitieal  w  riter, 
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mIioso  'sl«as]iing  articles’  iu  the  most  widely  circulated  periodical 
of  the  day,  have  been  rewarded  with  a  peiisioii  from  jjjoverument, 
and  a  reduced  legacy  from  his  late  patron.  11  is  earliest  otlieein 
those  pages,  is  to  introduce  Harry  Coningshy  to  his  grandfather. 
The  boy  soon  becomes  a  favourite,  although  his  first  interview 
j)rovcd  by  no  means  a  fortunate  one.  At  Eton,  he  wins  golden 
opinions  from  his  masters  and  comrades ;  and  by  the  way  we 
may  observe,  that  the  best  description  we  have  ever  seen,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  volume,  of  that  absurd  and  fantastical  farrago  of 
nonsense,  designated  the  Montem,  to  which  we  regret  that 
Salt-hill  and  AVindsor  have,  within  the  last  two  months,  once 
more  lent  themselves.  A  conspicuous  individual  amongst 
those  who  consort  with  the  hero  of  the  talc,  is  lord  Henry 
Sydney,  beyond  all  mistake  the  present  lord  John  Manners; 
but  another  youth  at  length  springs  upon  the  stage,  named 
Millbank,  whose  father  is  an  enormous  manufacturer,  friendly 
to  the  principles  of  free-trade,  and  violently  opposed  to  iiris- 
tocracy  in  all  its  branches.  Harry  Coningshy  saves  young 
Millbank  from  drowning;  after  which  event,  they  grow  into 
the  Pylades  and  Orestes  of  the  novel.  Its  whole  period  is 
laid  between  1830  and  18 10;  so  that  the  author  has  abiiudaiit 
opportunities  of  sketching  busy  scenes  and  prominent  personages  : 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Young  England  is  destined, 
(lb  initio  usijue  ad  finem,  for  public  life.  We  thus  light,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  upon  the  duke  of  AVcllington : — 

‘His  grace  has  ever  been  the  votary  of  circumstances.  lie  cares 
little  for  causes.  He  watches  events,  rather  than  seeks  to  produce  them. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  military  mind.  Rapid  combinations,  the  result 
of  a  (juick,  vigilant,  and  comprehensive  glance,  are  generally  triuin])hant 
in  the  field ;  hut  in  civil  affairs,  where  results  are  not  immediate,  in  di¬ 
plomacy,  and  in  the  management  of  deliberative  assemblies,  where  there 
is  much  inter\’ening  time,  and  many  counteracting  causes,  this  velocity  of 
decision,  this  fitful  and  precipitate  action,  is  often  productive  of  consider¬ 
able  embarrassment,  and  sometimes  of  terrible  discomfiture.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  men  celebrated  for  military  prudence,  are  often  found  to 
he  headstrong  statesmen.  A  great  general  in  civil  life  is  frequently  and 
strangely  the  creature  of  impulse,  influenced  in  his  political  movements 
by  the  last  snatch  of  information,  and  often  the  creature  of  the  last  aid- 
de-camp  who  has  his  ear.’ — Vol.  i.,  pp.  75,  76. 

The  grandfather  of  Coningshy  had  commenced  his  career  as 
an  earl ;  but,  liaving  inherited  six  parliamentary  scats,  and  added 
nearly  as  many  more  to  them,  through  his  overwhelming  wealth, 
and  skilful  exertions,  he  had  earned,  or  iu  other  terms  extor¬ 
ted,  from  the  premier  of  his  time,  a  marfiuisatc.  His  grand 
object,  now  was  a  dukedom;  when  just  as  he  was  coquetting 
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with  fresh  constituencies,  and  fjloating  over  an  extension  of  liis 
borough  interest,  the  Reform  IRll  of  Lord  (irey  and  Ijord  John 
Russell  dashed  his  hopes  to  the  earth.  The  opportunity  is  a 
{jood  one  for  ^Ir.  Disraeli  to  look  back  upon  our  past  political 
history,  and  he  improves  it  accordingly.  \V  e  cannot  concur  with 
him  in  his  fallacious  representation  of  the  heaven-born  minister 
of  Tory  ism  :  that  ‘  a  widening  of  our  electoral  scheme,  great  faci¬ 
lities  to  commerce,  and  the  rescue  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  from  the  puritanic  yoke,  from  tetters  which  have 
been  fjisteued  on  them  by  English  parliaments,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  and  exertions  of  English  sovereigns,  were  the  three 
grand  elements  of  the  Pitt  system  ; — a  system  founded  on  the 
traditions  of  our  monarchy,  and  caught  from  the  writings,  the 
speeches,  the  councils  of  those,  w  ho  for  the  sake  of  these  and 
analogous  benefits,  had  ever  been  anxious  that  the  sovereign  of 
England  should  never  be  degraded  into  the  position  of  a  \  eiie- 
tian  dogc.^  Certain  it  is,  tluit  there  is  much  colour  of  truth  in 
such  statements,  and  even  in  some  important  particulars,  the  very 
facts  arc  incontrovertible ;  whilst,  nevertheless,  their  perspective 
is  so  ingeniously  disarranged  and  distorted,  that  the  sum  totjil 
of  the  impression  conveyed  is  clearly  mendacious.  Our  author 
has  succeeded  better  in  some  stringent  sai'castic  caricatures  of 
the  manner  in  w  Inch  our  modern  aiistocracy  has  shot  up,  like  a 
vast  fungus,  out  of  the  ruins  of  Norman  feudalism,  the  plunder 
of  church  property,  the  false  aspirations  of  the  crow  ii,  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  a  whig  revolution,  and  the  augmented  value  and  influciice 
of  landed  property.  He  then  sliow  s,  andw  itlino  inconsiderable 
tact,  how,  under  the  Third  George,  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
became  estranged  from  each  other;  casting  into  the  shade,  in¬ 
deed,  whatever  may  not  happen  to  suit  his  immediate  purpose; 
but  bringing  forth  most  fully  and  strikingly,  the  wretched  me¬ 
diocrities,  w  ho,  under  the  name  of  statesmen,  presumed  to  place 
themselves  at  the  helm  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ^Ministry  of  the 
Talents.  The  cabinets  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  !Mr.  Spencer 
Percival,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  he  considers  to  have  altogether 
failed ;  nor,  does  he  scruple  to  visit  upon  the  back  of  the  last, 
‘  the  introduction  of  that  new  principle  and  pow  er  into  our  con¬ 
stitution,  which  ultimately  may  absorb  all — namely.  Agitation  !* 
Even  afler  Canning  and  lluskisson  had  joined  in,  he  sneers  at 
it,  as^  ‘  the  real  parent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  the 
Political  Unions,  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law'  League.^  It  was  now 
known,  that  neither  Sir  Robert  Peel,  nor  the  Duke  of  AVelling- 
toil  would  serve  under  Canning;  and  it  was  foreseen,  that  in  the 
struggle  for  paramount  power,  the  military  leader  would  have  to 
pocket  his  pride,  and  succumb  in  the  long  run  to  some  such 
clever  commoner,  as  the  Sir  Joseph  Surface  of  our  own  times. 
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It  is  a  just  remark,  tliat  great  miuds  must  trust  to  great  trutlis 
and  great  talents  for  their  rise,  and  nothing  else.  The  present 
premier  is  thus  delineated,  with  much  graphic  caution,  and  some 
respectful  indulgence : — 

‘  It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  this  eminent  gentleman  when  lie  first 
entered  public  life,  to  become  identified  with  a  political  connection,  which 
having  arrogated  to  itself  the  name  of  an  illustrious  historical  party, 
pursued  a  policy,  which  was  either  founded  on  no  principle  whatever,  or 
on  principles  exactly  contrary  to  those  which  had  always  guided  the 
conduct  of  the  great  Tory  leaders.  The  chief  members  of  this  official 
confederaev,  were  men  distinguished  by  none  of  the  consjiicuous  qualities 
of  statesmen.  They  had  none  of  the  divine  gifts  that  govern  senates, 
and  guide  councils.  Tliey  were  not  orators ;  they  w  ere  not  men  of  deep 
thought,  or  happy  resource ;  or  of  penetrative  and  sagacious  minds. 
Their  political  ken  was  essentially  dull  and  contracted.  They  expended 
some  energy  in  obtaining  a  defective  blundering  acquaintance  with  foreign 
affairs ;  but  they  knew”  as  little  of  their  ow'ii  country,  as  savages  of  an 
approaching  eclipse.  This  factious  league  had  shutHed  themselves  into 
power,  by  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  a  great  minister,  the  last  of  Tory 
statesmen  ;  but  who,  in  the  unparalleled  and  confounding  emergencies  of 
his  latter  years  had  been  forced,  unfortunately  for  England,  to  relin(|uish 
Toryism  !*  [  or  as  any  sober  candid  truthful  w’riter  would  Inive  ex- 
j)rcssed  it,  Liberalisni]  ‘  llis  successors  inherited  all  his  errors,  without 
his  latent  genius ;  which  in  him  might  have  still  rallied  and  extricated 
him  from  the  consequences  of  his  disasters.  Ilis  successors  did  not 
merely  inherit  his  errors:  they  exaggerated,  they  caricatured  them. 
They  rode  into  power  on  a  spring-tide  of  all  the  rampant  ])rejudices  and 
rancorous  passions  of  their  time.  From  the  king  to  the  boor,  their 
policy  was  a  mere  ])andering  to  public  ignorance.  At  an  early  period  of 
his  career,  young  Peel  withdrew’  from  officiid  life.  His  course  had  been 
one  of  unbroken  ])rosperity  ;  the  hero  of  the  University,  had  become  the 
favourite  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  retreat,  therefore,  was  not 
prompted  by  chagrin.  Nor  need  it  have  been  suggested  by  a  calculating 
ambition  ;  for  the  ordinary’  course  of  events  w  as  fast  bearing  to  him  idl  to 
which  man  could  aspire.  One  might  rather  supj)ose,  that  he  had  already 
gained  sufheient  experience,  perhaj)s  in  his  Irisli  secretaryship,  to  make 
him  pause  in  that  career  of  superficial  success,  which  education  and 
custom  had  hitherto  chalked  out  for  him,  rather  than  the  creative  ener¬ 
gies  of  his  own  mind.  He  may  have  wished  to  reserve  himself  for  a 
happier  occasion,  and  a  more  progressive  ])eriod. — Amidst  the  later 
movements  of  1834-5,  he,  perhaps,  never  believed  in  the  success  of  his 
administration.  At  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  political  fortunes,  it  cjmnot  be 
doubted  that  he  looked  forward  through  the  vista  of  many  years,  to  an 
era  when  the  national  mind,  arrived  by  refiection  and  experience  at  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions,  would  seek  in  him  a  pow  erful  expositor  of  its  convictions. 
Put  it  is  the  personal  that  chiefly  interests  mankind  ;  that  fires  their 
imaginations,  and  wins  their  hearts.  A  cause  is  a  grand  abstraction, 
and  fit  only  for  students  ;  embodied  in  a  party,  it  stirs  men  to  action  ; 
but,  place  at  the  head  of  that  party  a  leader,  who  can  inspire  enthusi- 
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asm,  and  he  commands  the  world.  Divine  faculty  !  Rare  and  incom¬ 
parable  privilege !  A  parliamentary  leader  “who  possesses  it,  doubles  hi* 
majoritv  ;  and  he,  who  has  it  not,  may  shroud  himself  in  artificial  rcserx’e, 
and  study  with  undignified  arrogance  an  awkward  haughtiness,  but  he 
will,  nevertheless,  be  as  far  from  controlling  the  spirit,  as  from  captivat¬ 
ing  the  hearts  of  his  sullen  followers.’ — Vol.  i.,  pp.  146,  208,  227. 

The  last  bitterly  serious  and  solemn  lines,  relate  of  course  to 
that  cold  shoulder,  and  not  infrequent  snubbing,  which  the 
prime  minister  has  recently  luaiiifcsted  towards  the  New 
Generation ! 

Harry  Coningsby,  therefore,  must  expect  obstinate  disciples, 
notwithstanding  the  high  birth,  immense  wealth,  and  gilded  re¬ 
finement,  under  the  auspices  of  which,  he  and  his  companions 
emerge  from  Eton  to  illuminate  our  dark  and  dusty  world.  On 
liis  way  to  pay  a  risit  at  Beaumanoir,  or  Belvoir  Castle,  for  the 
names  of  places  and  titles  are  thus  thinly  disguised,  he  forms 
a  romantic  acquaintance  w  ith  one  of  the  Rothschild  or  Montc- 
fiore  families,  masked  under  the  Spanish  designation  of  Sidonia. 
This  personage  appears  ever  and  anon,  as  a  Dens  ex  vnachindy 
like  the  sorcerer  of  the  eastern  story ;  since,  w  ithout  possessing 
any  necessary  connection,  that  we  can  perceive,  with  the  plot  of 
these  volumes,  he  comes  in  and  goes  out  as  a  sort  of  inspired 
interlocutor,  very  able,  very  eloquent,  vciy^  learned,  brimful  of 
w  isdom,  a  treble  millionaire  in  foriune,  a  companion  of  princes  in 
politics,  and  a  genuine  Jew  in  religion.  His  character  is  w  ell  con¬ 
ceived  and  powerfully  painted,  but  might  easily  be  transferred  into 
any  other  novel  or  story,  just  as  well  as  the  present.  AVhat  he 
tells  us,  however,  about  liis  own  people,  is  replete  w  ith  interest : 
and,  we  cannot  help  presuming,  that  our  author  has,  naturally 
enough,  displayed  that  regard  for  the  Hebrew'  nation,  which 
might  be  expected  fiom  his  extraction.  His  description  of  a 
scene,  just  before  the  meeting  between  Coningsby  and  Sidonia, 
strikes  us  as  one  of  surpassing  beauty  : 

*  Tlierc  are  few  things  more  full  of  delight  and  splendour,  than  to 
travel  during  the  heat  of  a  refulgent  summer  in  the  green  district  of  some 
ancient  forest.  In  one  of  our  midland  counties,  there  is  a  region  of  this 
character,  to  which  during  a  season  of  peculiar  lustre,  we  w’ould  introduce 
the  reader.  It  was  a  fragment  of  one  of  those  vast  sylvan  tracts,  wherein 
Norman  kings  once  hunted,  and  Saxon  outlaws  plundered ;  and,  although 
the  plough  had  for  centuries  successfully  invaded  brake  and  bower,  the 
relics  retained  all  their  original  character  of  wildness  and  seclusion. 
Sometimes  the  green  earth  was  thickly  studded  with  groves  of  huge  and 
vigorous  oaks,  intersected  with  those  smooth  and  sunny  glades,  that  seem 
as  if  they  must  be  cut  for  dames  and  knights  to  saunter  on  llien  again, 
the  undulating  ground  spread  on  all  sides,  far  as  the  eye  could  range, 
covered  with  copse  and  fern  of  immense  growth.  Anon,  you  found 
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vourself  in  a  turfy  wilderness  ;  ^rt  in,  apparently,  by  dark  woods.  And 
when  you  had  wound  your  way  a  little  throup^h  this  gloomy  belt, — the  land- 
scai)e,  still  strictly  sylvan,  would  beautifully  expand,  with  every  combina¬ 
tion  and  variety  of  woodland  ;  while  in  its  centre,  the  wild  fowl  covered 
the  waters  of  a  lake,  and  the  deer  basked  on  the  knolls  that  abounded  on 
its  borders. 

*  It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  that  a 
tniveller  on  foot,  touched  as  he  emerged  from  the  dark  wood  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  threw  himself  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 
and  stretched  his  limbs  on  the  turf  for  enjoyment  rather  than  repose. 
The  sky  was  deep- coloured  and  without  a  cloud,  save  here  and  there 
a  minute,  sultry,  burnished  vapour,  almost  as  glossy  as  the  heavens. 
Ever)'  thing  was  as  still  as  it  was  bright.  All  seemed  brooding  and 
basking.  "Hie  bee  upon  its  wing  was  the  only  stirring  sight,  and  its 
song  the  only  sound.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  235,  236. 

AVe  quote  such  pjissagcs  with  pleasure,  as  well  for  the  purjwsc 
of  fairly  exhibiting  descriptive  talent,  as  also  of  assuring  all 
couservative  politiciaus  that  liberalism  and  nonconformity  can 
enjoy  nature  quite  as  exquisitely  as  themselves.  The  contrary 
is  more  than  once  insiuujited,  though  without  a  shadow  of  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  surmise.  Sentimentalism,  perhaps,  may  liave 
taken  up  an  almost  exclusive  residence  in  such  palaces  as  ilel- 
voir  Castle  :  but  the  middle  classes,  whenever  at  all  refined,  arc 
the  genuine  votjirics  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  Their  tastes 
arc  far  less  vitiated  by  the  conventionalisms  of  artificial  life. 
The  gay  circle,  which  welcomed  Harry  Coningsby,  can  only  get 
an  acquaintance  with  their  humbler  countiymcn  and  country¬ 
women  after  the  manner  in  which  Swiss  costumes  instruct 
the  boudoir  or  the  drawingroom,  about  the  realities  of  Alpine 
])casantry.  All  the  young  ladies  drawn  arc  evidently  in  their 
holiday  clothes,  and  sitting  for  their  likenesses.  A  benevolent 
duke  and  duchess,  surrounded  bv  an  amiable  family,  and  ex- 
pending  .€100,(X)()  per  annum  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and 
on  their  own  estate,  become  the  idolized  centre  of  a  provincial 
territory,  in  which  they  play  the  parts  of  king  and  (pieen,  with¬ 
out  the  responsibilities  of  government.  Flattery  and  patronage 
cast  all  sorts  of  variegated  hues  upon  every  object  around. 
Hence  such  prattle,  as  we  here  read  of,  taking  place  between 
the  duke  and  lord  Everingham,  who  clejirly  personates  lord 
Morpeth,  about  the  poor  laws,  only  makes  a  philosopher  smile. 
In  England,  according  to  lord  Henry  Sydney,  the  palladium  of 
her  preservation  will  be  found  in  Alaypoles  and  Christmas  mum¬ 
meries;  and  in  the  revival  of  a  fourth  estate — to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  of  the  Peasantry  !  May  we  just  inquire, 
whether  this  fresh  political  element  is  to  have  a  will  of  its  own? 
or  is  the  estate  of  the  peasantry  to  be  merely  a  portion  of  the 
grand  juggle  of  aristocratic  government ;  by  which  high  landed 
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rentals  are  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  worn-out  labourers 
in  our  fields,  or  pallid  operatives  in  our  factories  ?  There  is  a 
heartlcssness  about  the  mode  of  treating  these  matters  which 
will  astonish  a  future  historian.  In  romance,  our  nobles  pro¬ 
fess  themselves  the  tribunes  of  the  people  :  in  practice — they  ex¬ 
clude  them  from  the  representation,  tax  them  without  mercy, 
inflict  upon  them  the  curse  of  dear  bread,  raise  the  prices  of 
multifarious  diurnal  necessaries,  interfere  with  their  commons 
and  their  consciences,  imprison  them  for  picking  up  a  pheasant, 
or  not  paying  tithes  and  rates  for  a  church  they  disrelish ;  and 
then  forsooth  they  smother  their  fine  professions  under  the 
scarlet  and  ermine  of  the  peerage.  The  fervours  of  philanthropy 
arc  thus  extinguished  beneath  gilded  coronets ;  patricians  point 
to  the  Corinthian  capitals  and  columns  of  the  state;  and 
oligarchy,  like  the  adulteress  of  the  proverb,  wipes  her  mouth 
and  declares,  ‘  1  have  done  no  w  ickedness 

From  Bclvoir,  or  Beaumanoir  Castle,  as  it  is  called,  our  hero 
wends  his  w  av  to  Manchester  and  Millbank — the  latter  an  im- 
mense  factory,named  after  the  familyof  the  young  gentlenninwho 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  connexion  w  ith  Eton.  Coningsby 
fails  to  fall  in  w  ith  his  former  schoolfellow ,  then  absent  in  Belgium: 
but  the  grateful  father  and  a  lovely  sister  quickly  supply  all  defi¬ 
ciencies.  Edith  Millbank  receives  her  young  guest  as  the  hand¬ 
some  and  gifted  preserver  of  her  only  brother.  IMutual  impres¬ 
sions  are  made  even  thus  early;  although  not  for  the  present,  going 
further  than  kindly  glances  and  incipient  attentions.  But  a  pic¬ 
ture  hangs  up  in  one  of  the  apartments  strangely  resembling  a 
miniature  of  Coningsby ’s  mother  :  so  much  so  that  he  dares  to 
put  a  (piostion;  which,  however,  his  hospitable  host  contrives  at 
once  to  evade.  The  conversation  betw  ecu  this  stout  manufacturer 
and  the  scion  of  the  house  of  Monmouth,  lets  in  more  light  upon 
the  science  of  political  economy,  than  had  proved  the  case  at 
Beaumanoir.  It  so  happens  that  there  had  been  a  feud  of  long 
standing  betw  een  the  millionaire  of  Millbank  and  the  grandfather 
ot  his  guest.  [Lord  jMoninouth  had  a  mansion  and  demesne,  styled 
after  the  name  of  his  ancestral  line,  Coningsby  Castle,  iii  the 
very  neighbourhood.  Harry  w  as  on  his  travels  tliither;  and  had 
merely  turned  out  of  his  road  to  gather  wisdom,  either  from 
magnates  or  commoners,  as  circumstances  might  occur.  The 
marquis  had  invited  him  to  the  hall  of  his  forefathers  with  a 
view*  to  electioneering  interests ;  since  his  lordship  conceived 
that  judicious  regard  for  the  registration,  and  popularity,  might 
in  time  overturn  the  Melbourne  ministry,  as  well  as  secure  him  a 
ducal  coronet  from  Sir  Robert  Peel.  ‘  All  that  opulence  can 
achieve  was  executed.  Conservative  prospects  were  already 
brightening.  The  usual  machinery  was  prepared,  and  set  in 
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motion — such  as  lcg:al  agencies,  good  dinners,  hot  suppers,  ope¬ 
rative  protestant  associations,  bribes,  menaces,  bows,  calls,  and 
an  effective  subterranean  management.  ‘  I  believe,  after  all,* 
said  this  noble  son  of  pleasure,  '  that  with  property  and  pluck, 
parliamentary’  reform  is  not  such  a  very  bad  tiling.^  Upon 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  not  unpleasantly  adds :  ‘  His  lordship  having 
given  utterance  to  this  sentence,  several  gentlemen  began  talk¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  all  agreeing  with  their  host,  and  proving 
in  different  ways  the  irresistible  influence  of  property  and  pluck ; 
property  in  their  mind  meaning  vassals,  and  pluck  a  total  dis¬ 
regard  for  public  opinion !'  Sidonia  had  now  joined  the  revels ; 
for  he  w  as  one  of  the  few  favourites  with  the  marquis  ;  simply 
because  his  varied  acquirements  amused  him,  and  because  ‘  he 
was  so  rich,  that  he  never  need  ask  for  any  tiling.^  French 
comedians,  balls,  concerts,  races,  and  steeple  chases,  beguile 
day  and  night ;  just  so  fiir  as  to  drown  care,  and  keep  dulness 
at  defiance.  The  Princess  Colonna  and  her  daughter  Lucretia, 
are  there  :  and  the  veil  is  uplifted  from  a  ])hase  of  society  only 
paralleled,  w  e  believe,  in  this  country ;  and  which,  from  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  secret  iniquity,  may  one  day  bring  dow  n  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  Jehovah  upon  our  land. 

The  step-daughter  of  the  French  manager  is  a  pretty  sw  eet 
creature,  full  of  sensibility  and  genuine  good  manners ;  too  modest 
and  simple  for  the  wretched  associations  amongst  which  she  has 
to  move.  She  is  brought  out  upon  a  private  stage,  for  the  first 
time,  at  Coningsby  Castle,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  but 
herself.  Rendered  dreadfully  ill,  through  the  agonies  of  her 
exhibition.  Flora  Villcbccquc  has  to  withdraw’  from  any  further 
appearances  ;  w  hich  excites  not  a  thought  of  sympathy  in  any 
mind  but  that  of  Harry  Coningsby.  His  kindness  to  one 
aj>parently  so  forlorn  and  forsaken,  makes  Flora  his  fast  friend 
forever.  Amidst  a  vortex  of  politics  and  ])leasure,  for  both  Jirc 
mingled,  that  the  ambition  and  appetite  of  lord  Monmouth  may 
be  gratified  to  the  full,  the  Princess  Colonna  intrigues  to  procure 
Coningsby  for  her  daughter  Lucretia;  that  young  lady  intrigues 
on  her  part,  to  secure  Sidonia,  and  (piite  in  vain ;  and  last  of  all, 
the  haughty  host  himself  means  to  make  her  his  ow  n,  the  neces¬ 
sary  nets  and  baits  being  already  arranged  for  that  ])urposc. 
Higby  acts  the  character  attributed  to  the  notorious  Mr.  Croker, 
from  morning  until  evening,  throughout  every  day  of  his  exis¬ 
tence.  On  his  unfortunate  shoulders  the  lash  is  applied  with  a 
severity  worthy  of  a  West  Indian  slave  driver.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  in  his  actions,  conversation,  and  objects  ;  in  his  *  slasliing 
articles'  for  the  grand  conservative  review’;  his  servile  submissions 
and  petty  tyranny  :  the  very  style  of  his  oratory  and  the  variety 
of  his  ignoble  engagements.  Theodore  Hook,  also,  once  the  lion 
of  fun  and  humour,  licrc  figures  under  the  mask  of  Lucian  Gay, 
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There  are  some  sly  hits  at  other  contemporaries,  wliicli  will 
cause  the  comers  of  many  mouths  to  curl  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  husband  of  the  Princess  Colonna,  having  been  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  killed,  at  length  breaks  up  these  paphian  festi- 
vitics.  Coningsby  goes  to  Cambridge,  and  ^Millbank  to  Oxford, 
the  two  friends  keeping  up  the  closest  intimacy  by  correspoii- 
dcncc  throughout  their  career  at  our  universities.  All  tliis 
period  is  a  sort  of  seed  time,  during  which  the  golden  crop  of 
knowledge  is  hastening  towards  germination.  Then  succeed 
foreign  tours : — in  one  of  them  we  meet  with  lord  Monmouth 
and  his  new  marchioness  at  a  splendid  hotel  in  Pju*is, 
w  ith  their  grandson,  on  a  \dsit.  Coningsby  becomes  a  great 
admirer  of  pictures,  and  at  a  private  gallery  catches  a  glimpse 
of  Edith  Millbank,  then  staying  at  the  French  capital,  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  Sir  Joseph  AVallingcr,  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  her  mother.  Lady  W.  is  a  kind-hearted  person,  in 
every  way  disposed  to  bring  the  lovers  together ;  forming  at  the 
same  time  high  and  just  opinions  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  so  w'cll-allicd  a  suitor.  Meanwhile,  j^ost  equitem  sedet  atra 
mra :  and  jealousy  is  as  cruel  as  the  grave.  No  positive  decla¬ 
ration  having  been  made  on  either  side,  Coningsby  fancies  that 
Edith  was  disposed  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  Sidonia,  whose 
ubiquity,  by  the  way,  forms  not  the  least  marvellous  feature 
in  his  history.  The  lady,  on  her  side,  chose  to  conceive  that 
Harry  had  offered  his  heart  and  hand  to  the  younger  sister  of 
lord  Henry  Sydney :  and  then  again,  when  the  phantom  of  an 
opulent  Hebrew^  had  flitted  by,  the  Marquis  of  Bcaumanoir,  heir 
to  the  duke  of  that  title,  tormented  Coningsby  in  its  stead.  To 
abbreviate  such  scenes  and  trials,  we  arc  w  ell  aw  are,  must  de¬ 
prive  them  of  all  their  zest  and  piquancy :  but  at  last,  events 
seem  to  fall  into  their  proper  places.  ^Ir.  ^lillbank  purchases 
an  important  estate  adjacent  to  Coningsby  Castle  ;  w  hich  terribly 
cuts  up  Lord  ^lonmouth.  There,  during  the  absence  of  his 
grandfather  from  England,  Harry  visited  his  old  schoolfellow, 
and  finally  declared  himself  to  his  sister.  This  w  as  done  in  the 
retreat  of  a  rustic  cottage  after  a  summer  show  er : 

*  Nature,  like  man,  sometimes  weeps  for  gladness.  It  is  the  joy  and 
tenderness  of  her  soul  that  seek  relief ;  and  these  are  summer  showers. 
In  this  instance,  the  vehemence  of  her  emotion  was  transient,  though  the 
tears  kept  stetding  down  her  cheek  for  a  long  time,  and  gentle  sighs  and 
sobs  might  for  some  period  be  distinguished.  Tlie  oppressive  atmosphere 
had  evaporated;  the  gray  sullen  tint  had  disappeared  ;  a  soft  breeze  came 
dancing  up  the  stream  ;  a  glowing  light  fell  upon  the  woods  and  waters ; 
the  jierfume  of  trees,  and  flowers,  and  herbs  floated  around.  There  was 
a  carolling  of  birds  ;  a  hum  of  happy  insects  in  the  air ;  freshness  tmd 
stir,  and  a  sense  of  joyous  life  pervaded  all  things  ;  it  seemed  that  tho 
heart  of  all  creation  opened.* — Vol.  iii.  p.  140. 
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The  concluding  remark  we  consider  full  of  power  and  pathos ; 
whilst  indeed  the  whole  passage,  with  its  mystic  indefiniteness, 
St)  that  we  at  first  hardly  distinguish  the  landscape  from  the  lady, 
w  ill  bear  comparison,  in  our  judgment,  w  ith  the  well  known  and 
somew  hat  similar  scene  in  Virgil, — 

Tecta  metu  pcticre  :  ruunt  de  montibus  annics  ; 

Spcluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eamdem 

Deveniunt.  Prima  et  Tellus  et  pronuha  Juno 

Dant  signum  ;  fulsere  ignes  :  et  conscius  sether 

Connubiis  ;  summotiue  ulularunt  vertice  nymphop. 

The  course  of  true  love  is  said  never  to  run  smooth ;  and  so  it 
turns  out  in  this  case.  The  elder  Millbank  positively  forbids 
the  match.  Desidcs  the  mortal  hatred  between  lord  Monmouth 
and  himself,  w  hich  w  ould  naturally  blast  all  prospect  of  comfort¬ 
able  settlement  for  the  youthful  pair,  he  had  long  fostered  that 
spirit  of  lofty  indcpcndancc,  which  forbad  alliance  with  aristo¬ 
cracy.  Sundry  revelations  moreover  arc  now'  made  with  respect 
to  the  mysterious  portrait,  too  like  the  miniature  which  Conings- 
by  had  of  his  mother,  to  be  mistaken.  To  that  lady  he  had 
formerly  l)ccn  long  engaged  ;  when  the  younger  son  of  the  mar- 
([uis  stepped  in,  allured  her  from  the  most  sacred  pledges,  in¬ 
censed  his  proud  sire  almost  to  madness  by  his  clandestine  mar¬ 
riage  with  her,  and  so  brought  her  within  the  reach  of  paterujil 
vengeance,  that  an  early  grave  opened  for  both  the  parents  of 
that  very  suitor,  who  was  about  to  claim  the  hand  of  liis  daughter. 
1  low'  then  could  Harry  Coningsby  form  a  m.atrimonial  connection 
w  ith  Edith  Millbank  ?  The  thought  of  it  was  insanity,  and  fresh 
events  were  developing  themselves  of  the  most  cruel  and  com- 
plicjited  character.  William  the  Fourth  was  on  his  death-bed ; 
and  the  political  world  plunged  into  the  turmoil  of  prepjiratioii 
for  a  general  election.  Darlford  was  a  borough  supposed  to  be 
o[)en  to  lord  Monmouth’s  infiucncc ;  who  suddenly  summoned 
his  grandson  to  enter  the  field  against  Mr.  jMillbank,  for  the  bo- 
rough  ad  joined  their  respective  properties.  Now  was  the  crisis  of 
his  fortunes.  Coningsby  met  the  manpiis  to  listen  to  his  splen¬ 
did  oflers,  held  out  upon  one  only  condition, — that  of  perfect 
subservience  to  his  will.  His  success  in  attaining  the  scat  was 
deemed  certain  ;  he  w  as  to  become  a  cat’s-paw,  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  his  grandfather,  to  procure  for  him  the  strawberry  leaves 
of  a  ducal  coronet,  and,  for  himself,  the  revival  of  a  secondary 
peerage,  then  in  abeyance ;  to  which  last  was  to  be  added  from 
tdO/MX)  to  .£^20,000  per  <annum,  immediate  or  reversionary,  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  high  dignity.  All  this  our  hero  man¬ 
fully  refused, — know  ing  that  the  alternative  w'onld  be  utter  ruin. 
Itigby  was  forthw  ith  sent  down  to  Diirlford  in  his  stead,  but  too 
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late,  for  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  !Millbaiik.  The  caricatures  of 
the  election  arc  as  good  as  Ilogarth^s.  Coningsby  could  never 
hope  for  reconciliation  with  the  marquis ; — when  suddenly  the 
latter  died.  By  his  w  ill,  and  a  long  series  of  codicils,  expectations 
were  roused  and  disappointed.  The  scene  of  the  expectant  lega¬ 
tees  w  ould  have  been  a  capital  study  for  A\  ilkie  or  Crabljc.  Con- 
ingsby  and  Sidonia  wxrc  both  there ;  the  former  shorn  of  his 
splendour,  and  reduced  to  an  allowance  for  life  of  £300  a  3Tar. 
M’hat  passed  through  his  mind  seemed  thought  and  sensation 
enough  for  a  twelvemonth,  compressed  into  the  compass  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  moment :  ‘  yet  it  w  as  as  the  Hash,  that  reveals  a  wdiole  coun- 
tr}^  though  it  ceases  to  be,  ere  one  can  say — it  lightens.  There  was 
an  apocah'pse  to  him  of  an  inw  ard  power,  that  should  baffle  these 
conventional  calamities;  a  confidence  in  his  jwth  and  health,  and 
know  ledge  and  convictions.^  Ilis  Israclitisli  friend  too  helped  to 
support  him ;  for  his  intellect  was  that  of  a  giant ;  whilst  his  me- 
morv  *  w  hich  never  had  any  tw  ilight  hours,  but  alw  ays  reflected  a 
noontide  clearness,  seemed  to  magnify  his  acquisitions  of  ancient 
learning,  by  the  promptness  w  ith  w  hich  they  could  be  re-produced 
and  applied.'  Yet  it  w  as  a  w  oman  after  all,  w  ho  w  as  to  rescue  the 
fortunes  of  the  New’  Generation  from  their  apparently  irretrieva¬ 
ble  shipwreck.  The  marquis  had  finally  bequeathed  the  residue 
of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  sterling,  to  Flora 
Villebecque,  whom  he  acknowledged  as  his  natiu’al  daughter, 
although  till  then  unrecognized,  a  fashiomvble  foreign  actress. 
This  3’oung  woman,  w  ho  had  remained  in  obscurity,  remembered 
the  kindness  shew  n  her  on  a  former  occasion.  Her  ow  n  health 
w  as  rapidly  failing,  but  by  her  will,  she  constituted  the  ill-used 
disinherited  llany  Coningsby  sole  heir  to  her  estate.  Just 
before  her  rapidly  approaching  decease  could  realize  these  in¬ 
tentions,  the  elder  ^lillbank  had  ascertained  the  noble  conduct 
of  Coninsgby  in  refusing  to  oppose  him  at  Darlford ;  and  as  the 
last  general  election  of  1811  took  the  nation  by  surprise,  he 
withdrew  from  all  thoughts  of  retaining  the  seat  on  his  own 
behalf,  but  proposed  our  hero  in  his  place.  The  latter  w  as  very 
diligently  preparing  for  the  bar,  w  hen  all  at  once  the  current  of 
prosperity  thus  set  in  upon  his  prospects.  He  is  triumphantly 
returned  to  the  house  of  commons — is  permitted  to  marry 
Fklith  Millbank — finds  himself,  through  the  death  of  Flora,  the 
undisputed  master  of  a  pnneely  revenue;  whilst  from  the  Conings¬ 
by  Castle  of  his  ancestors,  he  conscientiously  trusts,  like  another 
IVthagoras,  to  regenerate  the  masses  of  his  fellow  countrv’men. 
Such  are  the  mere  outlines  of  the  novel,  wliose  grand  purport  is 
the  manifestation  of  loung  England.  AVe  must  now  condense 
into  a  few’  pages  some  glances  at  its  essential  characteristics: 
and  first  as  to  its  sympathies. 
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I'licse,  as  well  be  expected,  are  in  accordance  with 

those  social  systems,  once  so  precious  to  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts.  The" New  Generation  would  fain  roll  hack  the  wheels 
of  civilization,  and  prostrate  the  liberties  of  mankind  under  the 
sceptre  of  autocracy.  It  pants,  in  other  words,  to  re-erect  the 
throne  of  despotism,  so  that  the  irresponsible  will  of  one  man 
mav  control  millions.  '  The  tendency  of  advanced  civilization,’ 
observes  Sidonia,  '  is  in  truth  to  pure  monarchy.’  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  assure  us,  that  imperialism  must  depend,  for  its  existence 
and  support,  upon  free  laws  and  manners,  and  a  widely  dill  used 
iutelligence ;  so  that  w  henever  w  e  shall  happen  to  ^row  wise 
enough  and  liberal  enough,  we  shall  set  up  with  our  ow  n  hands 
some  such  governmental  hermaphrodite,  as  a  king  ruling  by 
])roclamations,  over  subjects  nominally  not  slaves.  '  Political 
compromises,’  say  these  volumes, '  are  not  to  be  tolerated  except 
at  periods  of  rude  transition.  An  educated  nation  recoils  from 
the  imperfect  vicariate  of  wdiat  is  called  a  representative  goveru- 
ment.  The  house  of  commons,  which  has  absorbed  all  other 
powers  in  the  state,  w  ill  in  all  probability  fall  more  rapidly  than 
it  rose. — Public  opinion,  when  it  acts,  should  appear  in  the  form 
of  one  who  has  no  class  interests.  In  an  enlightened  age,  the 
monarch  on  the  throne,  free  from  the  md  (far  prejudices,  and  the  cor- 
rapt  interests  of  the  subject,  becomes  apain  divine  !  ^  Vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
The  italics  are  ours,  and  we  adopt  them,  to  fix  attention  upon  a 
revival,  in  our  ow  n  days, of  sentiments,  which  might  make  Charles 
the  first,  that  blessed  martyr  of  the  Church  of  England,  almost 
turn  in  his  grjive  for  joy.  That  royal  divinity,  however,  which  is 
to  be  the  i(lol  of  the  New  Generation,  will  have  long  to  wait,  wc 
humbly  trust,  before  it  can  muster  sufficient  forces  to  annihilate 
the  love  of  liberty  in  the  land.  We  are  not  to  be  deluded  out 
of  our  senses  by  such  hollow  phraseology  as  the  following :  ^  The 
house  of  commons  is  the  house  of  a  few  ;  but  the  sovereign  is 
the  sovereign  of  all.  The  proper  leader  of  the  people  is  the 
individual  w  ho  sits  on  the  throne.’  Again,  Coningsby  says,  ^  Rc- 
]>rcsentation  is  not  necessary,  or  even  in  a  principal  sense,  par¬ 
liamentary  :’ or,  once  more,  'Let  us  propose  to  our  consideration 
the  idea  of  a  free  monarchy,  established  on  fundamental  laws, 
itself  the  apex  of  a  vast  pile  of  municipal  and  local  government, 
ruling  an  educated  people,  represented  by  a  free  and  intellectual 
press.’  Vol.  iii.  p.  103.  Why,  wdiat,  we  would  inquire,  are  all 
auti(]uated  or  modern  tvrannics,  but  types  of  this  very  '  apex  on 
the  vjist  social  pile?’  What  would  become  of  the  intellectual 
press, — of  the  fundamental  laws,  of  the  municipal  liberties,  sub¬ 
sisting  as  they  would  upon  the  mere  fiat  of  the  power  they  were 
intended  to  control?  The  nonsense,  wc  are  well  aware,  is  not 
w  orth  an  argument,  nor  under  this  head  will  w  e  do  more  than 
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adduce  a  sentiment  which  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  Young  England, 
— ‘  Man  was  made  to  adore  and  to  obey !  ^  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  which  principle  in  religion  and  politics,  king  Janies 
would  have  embraced  our  author  and  elevated  him  to  an  earldom ; 
or  had  he  been  in  orders,  he  woidd  have  put  him  down  for  a 
mitre.  The  politics  of  the  New  Generation  are  only  those  of 
the  high  cavaliers,  and  jacobites,  and  Sachevcrals/  over  again. 
They  may  be  shut  up  within  the  limits  of  a  nut-shell, — passive 
obedience. 

So  far,  also,  as  an  absolute  crown  may  be  well  defended  and 
maintained  by  a  band  of  nobles,  their  sympathies  are  with  an 
aristocracy.  It  is  (piite  true,  indeed,  that  multifarious  and 
bitter  clnirges  ju*e  insinuated  in  these  volumes  against  some  of 
our  present  patricians ;  yet  only  against  those,  who  from  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  never  be  expected  to  follow'  the  banners  of 
Coningsby.  Such  as  arc  thus  ready  to  imitate  beneficent  dukes, 
duchesses,  carls,  barons,  and  lord  Ileniy  Sydneys,  arc  the  very 
porcelain  clay  out  of  which  the  fabric  of  hope  is  to  arise. 
Feudalism,  in  these  pages.  Inis  undergone  the  most  perfect 
metamorphosis  conceivable.  Its  iron  teeth  and  claws  seem 
neither  mentioned  nor  thought  of.  It  is  a  creature,  under  Mr. 
Disrac'li’s  pencil,  of  poetic  fancy, — depicted  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow',  and  surrounded  with  loves,  muses,  attcctions,  and 
graces:  that  is  to  say, just  so  long  as  it  moves  on  the  right  side. 
Our  ingenious  novelist  talks  with  such  ineflable  absurdity  about 
‘  the  solemn  sacrament  of  an  unpolluted  heart,'  that  he  will 
probably  never  learn,  how’  certain  it  is,  that  the  possession  of 
exclusive  power  and  opulence  can  by  no  means  be  advantageous 
to  general  patriotism  and  philanthropy.  Analogous,  moreover, 
to  the  regjird  for  aristocracy,  is  that  prostration  of  soul  before 
the  hierarchy  of  our  established  church,  which  is  to  the  religion 
of  \oung  Fhigland,  exactly  what  the  principle  of  passive  obedi¬ 
ence  is  to  its  politics.  Its  whole  faith  and  ereed  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  Puseyism  on  the  largest  scale.  Its  adherents  w'ill  be 
civil,  and  even  respectful  to  Catholicism  up  to  a  certain  point. 
They  yearn  lor  the  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  Rome,  which  at 
Clai'c,  and  M  arc,  and  Slioreditch,  and  Ilford,  they  are  vainly 
aspiring  to  ape,  in  a  variety  of  bowings  towards  an  empty  place, 
and  genuHections  where  there  is  nothing  to  kneel  to.  But  it  is 
not  our  opinion,  that  they  would  ever  enthrone  Romanism  in 
these  realms,  which  could  only  be  done  at  their  own  costs  and 
charges.  Their  object,  in  these  matters,  is  to  have  a  Rome  of 
their  ow  n  called  Canterbury !  They  protest,  we  believe  in  a 
spirit  of  sincerity,  because  in  their  case  it  is  identified  with 
thorough  selfishness,  against  all  domination  on  the  part  of  any 
foreign  prelate  whatsoever,  over  the  rich  cathedrals  and  bene- 
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%  fires  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  But  they  are  not  one 

(  whit  the  less  willing  to  subjugate  the  three  kingdoms,  if  they 

I  could,  to  a  Puseyitc  pope  at  Lambeth.  They  would  let  his 

I  anglican  holiness  wear  as  much  sackcloth  as  he  liked  under  his 

I  j)urple  and  fine  linen  ;  nor  would  they  allow  either  wife  or  con- 

I  cubine  to  lodge  in  that  matchless  sacerdotal  palace.  They 

^  would  gladly  consent,  so  soon  as  the  public  mind  could  be  pre- 

I  pared  for  it,  to  another  High  Commission  court,  to  weed  out 

lieresy  and  schism ;  not,  perhaps,  to  mutilate  or  scourge,  the 
world  being  too  old  for  that ;  but  most  certainly  to  harass  and 
annov  nonconformity, — to  teach  men,  or  at  least  women  and 
children,  that  *  they  are  born  to  adore  and  to  obey,^ — that  no 
true  faith  can  ever  be  found  ^  in  a  nation  of  sectaries'  see  vol. 
ii.  p.  181  ;  that  the  church  of  England  must  ^  again  become 
universal,^  vol.  ii.  p.  108 ;  and  that  British  archbishops  and 
bishops  may  afford,  like  Laud,  to  refuse  the  cardinalate,  although 
without  the  shadow^  of  an  objection  to  assuming  all  the  power 
of  the  keys,  usurping  all  the  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter,  and 
rolling  from  John  o^  Groat's  House  to  the  Land's  End,  and 
from  (''ape  Clear  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  all  the  thunders  of 
the  tiara ! 

The  New  Generation  professes  further  to  sympathise  with  all 
manner  of  religious,  or  rather  superstitious,  and  rustic  mum¬ 
meries.  Its  piety  is  a  sort  of  Doctor  Syntax  travelling  on  an 
anxious  search  for  the  picturesque.  The  festivities  appropriate 
to  the  incarnation,  are,  according  to  these  volumes,  a  revival  of 
the  absurdities  of  the  middle  ages.  There  is  to  be,  or  there 
ought  to  be,  at  this  most  sacred  season,  in  all  rural  mansions,  a 
gathering  of  the  peasantry,  to  witness  the  procession  of  the 
Boar's  Head, — the  appointment  of  a  lord  of  misrule, — the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  an  abbot  of  unreason,  the  monstrous  follies  of  the 
masquerade  and  the  hobby  horse  !  vol.  iii.  p.  274.  We  admit 
that  these  puerilities  may  appear  at  first  sight  utterly  con¬ 
temptible,  and  nothing  more  :  and  yet,  when  we  remember  the 
I  old  predilections  of  the  establishment  for  Sunday  sports,  tlie 
extensive  revival  of  Sabbath  wakes,  cricketings,  and  the  like,  in 
I  so  many  of  our  more  retired  districts  in  the  country,  where, 

I  from  the  declining  influence  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  total 

I  a))sence  of  any  other  religious  instruction,  regard  for  the  Lord's 

(day,  especially  in  the  afternoon,  is  even  much  less  than  it  was 
years  ago, — our  minds  can  perceive  ample  necessity  for  not 
being  altogether  off  our  guard.  Puseyism  in  many  places  is  by 
I  no  means  unpopular.  At  Oxford,  an  increasing  squadron  of 
i  young  men  are  about  to  issue  forth,  w  hen,  to  use  the  humourous 
#  w  ords  of  good  old  John  Newton,  ^they  have  got  both  boots  on,' 

I  — that  is,  when  they  shall  have  been  ordained  both  deacous  and 
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priests,  to  disseminate  the  leaven  of  tractariaiiism  throughout 
our  towns  and  villages.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  asceticism  of  a  fewr  prominent  leaders,  the  religious 
principles  of  Young  England  are  essentially  secular  and  w’^orldly. 
They  arc  in  accordance  with  the  depranty  of  a  hdlen  heart, — 
of  that  carnal  mind  which  is  altogether  at  enmity  with  God. 
Our  lot  has  l)een  of  late  to  mingle  not  a  little  with  them,  w  hilst 
their  writings  have  been  familiar  to  us  for  years.  AV  e  niay 
atlirm  almost  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  assuredly  with¬ 
out  that  of  refutation,  that  even  their  clerical  supporters  may 
figure  brilliantly  at  the  rout,  and  in  the  ball-room,  or  w  aste  the 
midnight  and  early  morning  hoims  amidst  the  frivolities  of 
fashion  and  the  card-table,  without  losing  caste  in  the  slightest 
degree  ; — so  long  as  the  letter  of  church  canons  is  not  violated, 
so  long  as  the  severe  abstinence  of  Lent,  as  w  ell  perhaps  as 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  addition,  is  observed,  and  so  long 
as  attendance  upon  the  seven  o'clock  liturgical  service,  in  a  cold 
chapel,  is  not  neglected.  We  have  our  eye,  at  the  present 
moment,  in>on  one  of  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  best  of  our 
public  schools,  where,  from  the  waixlen  and  head-master  down 
to  the  lowest  tutor,  cverj^  official  would  think  it  an  honour  to 
infuse  tlie  Nenymania  into  the  bosom  of  any  one  of  their  pupils. 
Yet  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  ignorant  of  that  secret  iniquity  with 
which  his  Young  England,  with  all  its  sentimental  religion, 
remains  on  sucli  comfortable  terms  ;  he  thus  affords  us  a 
glimpse  into  what  he  calls  ^refined,  but  rather  dissolute  society: 
not,  indeed,  that  a  word  that  could  call  forth  a  maiden  blush, 
or  conduct  that  could  pain  the  purest  feelings,  could  be  heard 
or  witnessed  in  those  polished  and  luxurious  circles.  The  most 
exejuisite  taste  pervaded  their  atmosphere ;  and  the  uninitiated, 
who  found  themselves  in  those  perfumed  chambers,  and  those 
golden  saloons,  might  believe  from  all  that  passed  before  them, 
that  their  inhabitants  were  as  pure,  as  orderly,  and  as  irre¬ 
proachable  as  their  furniture.  But  among  the  habitual  dwellers 
in  these  delicate  halls,  there  was  a  tacit  understanding,  a  preva¬ 
lent  doctrine,  that  required  no  formal  exposition,  no  proofs  and 
iUustrations,  and  no  gloss;  w’hich  was  indeed  rather  a  tradi¬ 
tional  conviction  than  an  imparted  dogma ;  that  the  exoteric 
public  w’ciT  on  many  subjects  the  victims  of  very  vulgar  preju¬ 
dices,  which  these  enliglitcned  personages  wished  neither  to 
disturb  nor  to  adopt,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  285.)  Let  our  younger  readers 
ponder  this  passjige  well,  for  it  is  not  more  artfully  expressed, 
than  it  is  in  reality  truthful.  An  aristocracy  never  can  be 
permanently  favourable  to  genuine  purity  of  morals.  Young 
England  would  fain  act  the  farce  here,  which  our  Charles  and 
James,  both  first  and  second  of  that  name,  were  so  desirous  of 
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patronising; — an  unlimited  crown,  an  unreal  representation,  an 
unchecked  yet  profligate  nobility,  with  about  as  much  external 
attractiveness  as  the  apples  of  Sodom,  an  obseipiious  but  potent 
clergy,  an  uninquisitivc  people,  feeling  bound  to  adore  and  to 
ohcifl — wealth  for  the  church,  fetters  for  the  conscience,  amuse¬ 
ments  and  game  laws  for  the  great,  titles  and  })ensions  for 
parasites, — in  one  word,  laws  for  the  weak,  license  for  the 
strong,  with  chains  and  slavery  for  all  ! 

Hut  the  sympathies  of  this  New  Generation  will  more  plainly 
stand  out  in  bold  relief,  if  we  contrast  them  with  its  antipathies ; 
for,  like  lord  Monmouth,  it  hates  in  certain  directions,  with 
peculiar  heartiness.  Puritanism,  spiritual  religion,  and  non¬ 
conformity  can  throw  it  into  hysterics  at  any  time.  Such  a 
ghost,  as  that  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  would  scare  lord  Henry 
Svdnev,  alias  lord  John  Manners,  out  of  the  world.  Puri- 
tanism  to  the  whole  tribe  is  the  horror  of  horrors, — the  face  of 
the  Gorgon,  which  turns  them  all  into  stones,  or  dead  men. 
This  was  the  spirit  of  an  age,  which  dejirived  an  arch-prelate  of 
those  jirecious  shears,  with  which  he  cropped  a  Leighton  and  a 
Ihistwick.  It  pulled  down  pillories,  and  presumed  to  erect 
pulpits,  wherein  pastors,  chosen  by  the  people,  preached  to  them 
the  verities  of  eternity  in  neither  a  black  cassock,  nor  a  white 
surplice  !  It  once  broke  loose  from  the  grasp  of  oppression, 
decapitated  a  great  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  girded  a  sword 
upon  its  thigh,  before  which  the  chivalry  of  England  ipiailed.  It 
broke  the  windows  of  sundry  cathedrals,  deposed  certain  bishops 
from  their  thrones,  cut  down  their  temporalities  to  an  apostolic 
standard,  and  shut  up  the  House  of  Lords  !  Hence  the  execra¬ 
tions  of  Young  England  upon  the  monster  Puritanism.  In 
vain  for  them  shone  forth  the  patriotism  of  a  Sir  John  Eliot: 
in  vain  for  them  were  the  virtues  of  Fairfax,  the  administrative 
abilities  of  *  king’  Pym,  the  learning  of  Owen,  the  poetry  of 
Milton,  the  eloquence  of  Howe,  Manton,  or  Flavel,  and  the 
piety  of  Baxter.  Hampden  only  sacrificed  himself,  if  we  may 
believe  ^Ir.  Disraeli,  that  a  Venetian  constitution  might  super¬ 
sede  Magna  Charta.  Systems,  which  will  not  admit  the  spi¬ 
ritual  instruction  of  a  daughter  of  Rome,  that  same  daughter 
having  turned  her  own  mother  out  of  doors,  must  come  under 
the  special  ban  of  a  party,  suppos(*d  to  have  been  dead  and 
buried  ages  ago;  when,  lo  !  Oxford  furnishes  suHicient  sand 
and  water,  and  we  have  tlie  wheel-animals  again  !  M  ho  could 
have  siqiposed  that  the  non-jurors  were  to  be  so  soon  upon  us; 
at  least  on  this  side  the  Tweed.  We  were  aware  that  in 
Scotland  they  still  lingered  to  the  extent  of  a  few  dwindling 
thousands.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that,  amongst  their 
political  antipathies,  liberalism  stands  the  foremost.  The  New 
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Cienci*ution^  sonicliow  or  other,  have  an  instinctive  notion,  that 
there  exists  yet  a  talisman,  which  will  once  more  wither  them 
into  next  to  nothingness;  and  they  evidently  imagine  that 
radicalism  is  the  keeper  of  it.  It  is  therefore  honoured  with 
not  a  few  of  their  hardest  names.  It  is  described  as  all  over 
corruption.  Whiggery  they  know  well  enough  to  be  a  mere 
caput  mortuum;  but  popular  freedom  they  dread  w  orse  than 
death,  because  it  w  ill  extinguish  their  fame.  Lord  John  liusscll 
can  do  them  little  harm  ;  and  so  he  is  thus  rather  indulgently 
brought  before  us : — 

'He  has  that  degree  of  imagination,  which  though  evinced  rather  in 
sentiment  than  expression,  still  enables  him  to  generalize  from  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  reading  and  experience,  and  to  take  those  comprehensive 
views  which,  however  easily  depreciated  by  ordinary  men  in  an  age  of 
routine,  are  indispensable  to  a  statesman  in  tbe  conjunctures  in  winch 
we  live.  He  understands,  therefore,  his  position,  and  he  has  the  moral 
intrepidity  which  prompts  him  ever  to  dare  that  which  his  interest  as¬ 
sures  him  is  politic.  He  is  consequently  at  the  same  time  bold  and  sa¬ 
gacious  in  council.  As  an  administrator  he  is  prompt  and  indefatigable. 
He  is  not  a  natural  orator,  and  labours  under  physical  deficiencies  wbicli 
even  a  Demosthenic  impulse  could  scarcely  overcome.  But  he  is  expe¬ 
rienced  in  debate,  quick  in  reply,  fertile  in  resource,  takes  large  views, 
and  frequently  compensates  for  a  dry  hesitating  manner,  by  tbe  expres¬ 
sion  of  those  noble  truths  that  flash  across  the  fancy,  and  rise  spon¬ 
taneously  to  the  lip,  of  men  of  poetic  temperament,  when  addressing 
popular  assemblies.  If  we  add  to  this  a  private  life  of  dignified  repute, 
the  accidents  of  his  birth  and  rank,  which  never  can  be  severed  from  the 
man,  the  scion  of  a  great  historic  family,  and  born  as  it  were  to  tbe 
hereditary  service  of  tlie  state, — it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  at  what  period, 
or  under  what  circumstances,  the  wdiig  party  have  ever  possessed,  or 
could  obtain  a  more  efficient  leader.* — Vol.  ii  pp.  261,  262. 

\Vc  shall  otVer,  in  conclusion,  an  observation  or  two  upon 
those  admissions,  which  are  made  in  this  celebrated  novel,  as  to 
the  thorough  hollowness  of  conservatism,  and  the  inexpediency 
of  church  establishments.  These  are  points,  indeed,  which, 
in  our  own  way,  we  have  loug  insisted  on ;  so  that  it  is  not  a 
little  gratifying  to  find,  that  an  influential  section  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents  have  at  hist  so  far  come  over  to  our  mind.  Coningsby 
well  demonstrates,  that  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  his 
present  snpiiorters,  and  of  his  predecessors  since  the  peace  of 
Paris,  is  a  fraud  from  beginning  to  end.  He  proves  that  thirty 
years  ago  the  government  of  the  tliree  kingdoms  w  iis  conducted 

every  principle  of  every  branch 
of  political  science.’  According  to  their  ideas  apnictieal  person 
was  the  pcrsonitication  of  wisdom,  meaning  thereby,  that  he  was 
one  ‘  who  practised  the  blunders’  of  those  going*  before  him ! 
The  Tamworth  manifesto  of  183  f,  in  professing  to  turn  over  a 
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HOW  leaf,  (lid  nothing  more  than  attempt  to  construet  a  party 
without  principles  :  it  fell  upon  a  scheme  of  making  bricks  with¬ 
out  straw ;  it  aimed  at  more  ability  than  had  been  e>inced  by 
that  arch-mediocrity  Lord  Liverpool,  but  at  the  expense  of  hav¬ 
ing  less  honour  au(l  morality.  '  Its  basis,'  says  our  author,  *  was 
necessarily  Latitudinarianism,  and  its  inevitable  consequence  has 
been  political  infidelity  !'  He  shows,  wuth  most  caustic  sarcasm, 
how  good  all  this  w^as  for  the  leaders,  who  were  to  have  place,  and 
j)Ower,  and  patronage,  and  salary ;  yet  how  impossible  it  was  to 
carry  out  any  of  their  opinions,  simply  because  they  had  none. 
*  Conservatism,'  he  tells  us,  *  assumes  in  theory,  that  everything 
established  should  be  maintained,  but  jvdopts  in  practice,  that 
evcrj'thing  that  is  established  is  indefensible.'  ‘Its  grand  aim 
is,' as  he  says  afterwards,  ‘to  carry  on  afiairs  by  substituting  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duti(^s  of  office  for  the  performaiu'c  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  government,  and  to  maintain  this  negative  system  by 
the  mere  iiitlucucc  of  property,  by  reputable  private  conduct, 
and  by  what  arc  called  good  connexions.  Conservatism  discards 
prescription,  shrinks  from  j)rincii)le,  disavows  progress ;  having 
rejected  all  respect  for  antiquity,  it  offers  no  redress  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  makes  no  preparation  for  the  future.'  Such  is  the 
candid  acknowledgment  of  those  who  were  brought  into  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  defence  and  maiuteuaucc  of  this  system,  who  have 
bc'en  admitted  behind  the  scenes  to  see  all  the  machincrv  set 
in  motion,  who  have  probed  the  negation  to  the  bottom,  and 
have  discovered  it  to  be  an  enormous  illusion  !  AVc  are  in¬ 
formed,  in  the  third  volume,  of  its  dangerous,  violent,  and  capri¬ 
cious  character,  in  yielding  w  ithout  sufficient  struggle  to  every 
impulse  which  tends  to  imperil  the  tenure  of  office ;  and  yet, 
when  the  storm  is  piist,  it  ‘  attempts  to  obstruct  and  obviate  the 
logical  and  ultimately  the  inevitable  results  of  the  very  measures 
it  has  itself  originated,  or  to  w  hich  it  has  consented.'  lii  other 
words,  dishonesty  seated  the  present  administration  at  first ; 
dishonesty  still  maintains  them  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  and  their 
own  adherents  now  turn  round  and  tell  them  so.  Whiggery  it¬ 
self  never  underwent  such  dire  degradation.  Hut  so  it  is,  hypo¬ 
crisy  has  a  fair  tongue  and  a  winning  gait,  yet  the  shadow  of 
vengeance  is  behind  it. 

Meanw  hile,  Young  England  w  ould  have  no  objection  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  state  that  episcopal  church  to  wdiich  it  peculiarly 
belongs.  AVe  say  pecvliarhj,  since  it  professes  an  affection 
towards  its  ecclesiastical  parent,  compar(‘d  with  which,  the  re¬ 
lationship  and  regard  of  all  others  arc,  but  as  the  frost  of  the 
I'olar  regions.  AAiicn  George  the  Fourtli  died,  w  e  doubt  whether 
ten  laymen,  or  tw  o  clergymen  could  be  found,  w  ho  wonld  openly 
denounce  the  alliance.  There  arc  now’  thousands  of  the  former, 
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and  hundreds  of  the  hitter,  ready  to  do  so  upon  all  suitable 
occasions.  AVe  know  the  real  object  which  most  of  them  have 
in  view  well  enoujijh :  but,  f(ii<  est  ab  hoste  doceri,  c  arc  ^lad 
of  any  assistance  from  such  (juartci's,  without  the  slij:;htest  ap¬ 
prehensions  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Neiv  Generation,  either 
in  temporals  or  spirituals.  ‘  \\  hat  can  be  more  anomalous,’ 
declares  Coninjii^sby,  ‘  than  tlie  present  connexion  between  state 
and  church  ?’  or  a^ain,  ‘  Their  original  alliance  w'as  in  my  view 
an  ecpial  calamity  for  both  the  nation  and  the  church  or  once 
more,  ‘  Time  and  thought  have  shown  me  that  the  church  of  our 
lieart  is  not  in  a  position,  as  regards  the  community,  consonant 
with  its  original  and  essential  character,  or  ivith  the  irelfure  of 
the  nation  /’  Well  mav  the  ‘  Record’  rave,  and  the  '  Christian 
Observer’  shed  tcju’s.  The  following  passage  is  too  full  of  unc¬ 
tion  to  be  omitted  : — ‘  The  church  would  do  great  things  now, 
if  it  were  divorced  from  the  degrading  and  tyrannical  connexion 
that  enchains  it.  You  would  have  other  bishops  of  England 
than  men  appointed  solely  because  they  were  the  needy  scions 
of  a  factitious  aristocracy — men  of  gross  ignorance,  profligate 
habits,  and  (jrindiny  extortion ;  tvho  have  disgraced  the  episcopal 
throne  and  profayied  the  altar  /’  The  force  of  public  opinion, 
our  author  admits,  may  in  our  days  have  rendered  matters  ex¬ 
ternally  a  little  more  decent ;  but  he  adds,  ‘  We  live  in  decent 
times — frigid,  latitudinarian,  alarmed,  decorous.  A  priest  is 
scarcely  deemed  even  now'  a  fit  successor  of  the  authors  of  the 
gospels,  if  lie  be  not  the  editor  of  a  Greek  play;  whilst  he  who 
follows  St.  Paul  must  now  at  Icjist  have  been  pnvate  tutor  to 
some  young  nobleman,  who  has  taken  a  good  degree !’ — Vol.  iii. 
p.  108.  We  cannot  but  feel  tlnit,  when  the  crisis  has  arrived, 
there  will  be  help  found  in  Young  England  towards  efl’ecting 
the  desired  severance  ;  not  w  ith  any  sound  motives  we  grant, 
but  we  think,  that  like  Balaam,  in  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High  it  will  produce  results  altogether  contrary  to  its  incli¬ 
nation.  Its  biu*c-faccd  arch  hypocrisy  will  deceive  no  one, 
either  in  polemics  or  politics.  When*  for  instance,  we  have 
Coningsby  w  Inning  before  his  grandfather,  that  he  w  ishes  to  see 
‘  authority  once  more  honoured, — a  solemn  reverence  rendered 
the  habit  of  our  lives — principles  established  which  may  main¬ 
tain  the  realm,  and  secure  the  happiness  of  the  people — pro¬ 
perty  acknow  lodging,  as  in  the  old  days  of  faith,  that  labour  is 
ins  twin  brother — and  that  the  essence  of  all  tenure  is  the  j)cr- 
^  ;-y-our  rejily  is,  ‘  What  you  say  is  just  w  hat 
we  wish  to  see  realized,  and  w'c  will  nail  you  to  your  words, 
although  convinced  from  your  actions  and  general  spirit,  that 
your  heart  and  lips  are  opposite  one  to  the  other  !’  Nor  is  this 
uncharitable  :  whether  we  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  pjist,  or 
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the  admitted  aspect  of  the  present  time.  The  New  Generation 
inav  excite  intense  curiosity,  as  it  now  seems  to  be  doing;  but 
toryism,  from  whence  it  springs,  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
inoVc  understood  as  the  great  antagonist  of  the  liberties  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  welfare  of  the  universal 
world. 


Art.  VI.  The  Heimskringla  ;  or  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Noncay  :  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snorro  Sturleson,  trith  a  Preliminary  Dis¬ 
sertation,  IW  Samuel  Laing,  Esq. ,  author  of  ‘  A  Residence  in  Nor¬ 
way,*  &c.  3  vols.  Longman  &  Co. 

A  ROMANTIC  and  most  spirit-stirring  history  is  that  of  the  Sea 
Kings  of  Norway,  those  tierce  and  resistless  warriors  who,  be¬ 
neath  their  raven  banner,  ravaged  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe, 
dealing  death  alike  on  Gaul,  and  Saxon,  Visigoth,  and  Samcen — 
those  adventurous  pirates  whose  barques  swept  along  from  the 
fiords  of  the  farthest  north  to  the  Mediterranean,  drawing  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  Charlemagne  himself,  as  he  marked  their  tri¬ 
umphant  progress — those  haughty,  freedom-loving  colonists  w  ho 
impressed,  w  herever  they  wxnt,  their  own  free  principles  on  the 
communities  they  formed,  and  their  own  energetic  character  on 
the  people.  But  interesting  as  the  history  of  these  ocean  kings 
must  be  to  all  who  delight  in  talcs  of  wild  daring,  or  of  persist¬ 
ing  and  successful  enterprise,  to  the  English  reader  the  interest 
is  redoubled.  One-third  of  England  w  as  colonized  by  this  very 
people,  and  their  law  s  and  usages  w  ere  recognized  and  confirmed 
by  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs.  That  portion  of  our  his¬ 
tory  indeed  w  hich  relates  to  the  incursions  of  this  energetic  race, 
must  not  be  viewed  as  a  mere  episode  belonging  to  an  obscure 
and  unimportant  part  of  it.  Their  bands  repeatedly  drove  the 
monarchs  of  the  divided  Saxon  kingdom  from  their  thrones,  and 
compelled  even  Alfred  himself  to  flee.  Their  own  kings  ruled 
over  all  England  for  four  successive  reigns,  and  their  people 
became  largely  mingled  wdth  the  Saxon  population.  The  Nor¬ 
mans  themselves  were  a  branch  of  the  same  family,  and  the 
struggle  carried  on  against  the  conqueror  and  his  successors 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  supported  by  those  who  traced  their 
descent  from  the  Northmen. 

In  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  too,  the  Northmen  were  a 
commanding  race.  Their  supremacy  was  not  that  of  the  sword 
alone,  but  the  fruits  of  peace  follow^ed  their  desolating  footsteps. 
M  herever  they  settled,  they  conferred  substantial  benefits,  and 
left  indelible  traces  of  intellectual  superiority.  Sicily,  wdth  her 
manufactures  and  commerce ;  Normandy,  with  her  illustrious 
band  of  scholars,  who  restored  to  England  the  learning  she 
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had  formerly  boasted,  but  had  long  lost ;  and  Iceland,  pre-emi¬ 
nent  with  her  poets  and  historians,  and  her  varied  vernacular 
literature,  at  a  period  when  the  languages  of  Europe  were  as  yet 
unformed — all  attest  this. 

It  is  now  about  eighty  years  since  popular  attention  was  first 
directed,  and  then  only  incidentally — towards  Icelandic  litera¬ 
ture,  through  the  medium  of  Gray*’s  spirited  translation  of  the 
two  well  known  Icelandic  poems.  The  controversy  which  arose 
a  few  veal's  later,  on  the  origin  of  romance,  and  the  endeavours 
of  Mailct  and  Pinkerton  to  assign  all  the  supernatural  machi¬ 
nery  of  this  chiss  of  literature  to  a  northern  source,  familiarized 
the  English  reader  still  more  >vith  the  mythology  and  literature 
of  the  farthest  north  ;  while,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  trjiusla- 
tion  of  some  portions  of  the  Sagas,  by  the  Rev.  William  Her¬ 
bert,  awakened  in  many  minds  an  increasing  interest  in  a  litera¬ 
ture  which  was  found  to  ])osscss  so  many  features  corresponding 
with  our  own.  It  was  through  the  medium  of  the  last  meii- 
tioued  writer  that  the  author  of  the  singularly  graphic  and 
spirited  chronicle  now'  before  us  was  first  introduced  to  notice; 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  curious  notes  appended  to  his  poe¬ 
tical  works,  gave  also  occasional  extracts  from  this  same  w  riter ; 
but  it  wjus  reserved  for  Mr.  Laing  to  present  in  a  complete  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  relics  of  Scandinaviau 
literature  ever  offered  to  the  English  reader. 

The  ‘  Ileimskringla,’  as  the  work  before  us  has  been  named 
from  the  circumstance  of  that  word,  which  means  ‘  the  earth’s 
circle,’  being  the  fii'st  in  the  manuscript,  is  a  chronicle  of  events 
in  Norway  and  its  dependencies,  from  the  fabulous  times  of 
the  Yngliug  dynasty,  which  commences  with  Odin,  to  the 
reipi  of  King  Magnus  Erlingsson,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1161,  and  whose  victory  over  Eystein  in  1177  is  the 
closing  event  of  the  history.  The  historian,  Snorro  Sturleson, 
was  born  about  the  same  period  at  w'hich  his  history  ends;  he 
w  iis  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  descended  from  an  illustrious  stock 
— for  he  held  by  hereditary  right  the  dignity  of  a  Godar,  wliich 
w  as  an  oflice  combining  the  functions  of  priest  and  judge,  and 
w  hieh  belonged  to  those  who  were  descended  from  ‘  the  twelve 
Diare,  Drettars,  or  Godars,’  who,  according  to  Scandinavian 
tradition  accompanied  Odin  from  Asgaard.  After  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  (liristiaiiity,  the  Godars  still  held  the  office  of  judge 
over  a  certain  district ;  and  thus  Snorro  Sturleson  had  dppor- 
t unities  of  becoming  accpiainted  with  the  early  history  of  his 
race.  Ilis  foster  father  w  as  a  man  of  some  note,  and  the  gi’and- 
soii  of  Saemund — a  name  well  known  to  the  student  of  northern 
literature — jvs  the  compiler  of  the  older  Edda,  and  thus,  from 
his  earliest  years,  Snorro  became  familiarized  also  with  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  his  country. 
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I  How  early  Suorro  distiii^ished  himself  as  a  writer,  or  what 
1  particular  work  first  rendered  him  celebrated,  we  know  not; 

A  but  in  1221,  w  e  find  he  made  a  journey  to  Norway  on  a  visit  to 
I  Kiirl  llakon  Galin,  wdio  had  sent  to  him  a  sword  and  armour  in 
5  return  for  a  poem  he  had  composed  in  his  lionor;  and  finding 
I  the  earl  was  dead,  he  remained  at  the  court  of  King  llakon, 

■  w  ho  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  cup  bearer.  In  consequence 
of  the  favour  shown  him  by  the  King  of  Norway,  suspicions 
seem  to  have  been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
that  he  sought  to  subvert  the  independence  of  Iceland.  Mr. 
liaing  remarks  that  no  grounds  for  this  charge  appear ;  but  that 
*  he  w  as  clearly  guilty  of  the  two  greatest  charges  which,  in  a 
])<x)r  country  and  ignorant  age,  can  be  brought  against  a  man — 
lie  was  comparatively  rich,  and  compai’atively  learned.’  He  ap- 
])cars  also  to  have  been  more  refined  and  Inxnrions  than  his 
contemporaries ;  for  he  constructed  at  his  chief  residence,  in  a 
land  where  stone  buildings  were  rare,  ^  a  bathing  room  of  cut 
freestone,  into  which  the  water  from  a  warm  spring  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  conducted  by  a  covered  drain  or  pipe.’  In  his 
private  character,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  to 
admire.  He  was  proud,  rapacious,  and  engaged  in  ceaseless 
fends  with  his  children,  his  sons-in-law,  and  his  brother.  He 
subsequently  visited  Norw  ay,  and  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  the  rival  candidate  for  the  crown.  Letters  were  issued  by 
King  llakon  to  bring  him  ])risoncr  to  Norway,  or  to  put  him  to 
death ;  and  on  this  authority  his  three  sons-in-law  came  by  night 
to  his  residence  at  Reikholt,  in  1241,  and  murdered  him  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age. 

Suorro  Sturleson,  as  Mr.  Laing  justly  remarks,  ^  must  be 
m(*asiu*ed  not  by  onr  scale  of  sociiU  and  moral  w  orth,  but  by  the 
scale  of  his  own  times.  Measured  by  that  scale,  he  will  be 
judged  to  have  been  a  man  of  great,  but  rough  energy  of  mind ; 
of  strong  selfishness,  rapacity,  and  unrestrained  passions ;  but  a 
man  of  intellectual  powers  and  cultivation,  fm*  above  any  of  his 
j  contemporaries — a  type  of  the  times — a  man  rough,  wild,  vigo- 

■j  rous  in  thought  and  deed,  like  the  men  he  describes  in  his 
“  chronicle.’ 

Some  other  works  have  been  attributed  to  Suorro  Sturleson ; 
among  these  is  the  younger  Edda,  but  it  is  on  this  chronicle, 
his  largest  and  most  valuable  work,  that  his  fame  must  rest. 
Like  many  other  im})ortant  works  this,  until  a  late  period,  has 
been  <alinost  unknown  even  to  Swedish  and  Danish  scholars. 
4 he  reason  is  stated  by  Mr.  Laing  to  be,  that  it  was  ^frozen 
into  Latin,’  by  a  Swedish  antiquary  at  the  close  of  the 
i|  sixteenth  century,  and  thus  all  the  spirit  and  freshness  of  the  ori- 
I  ginal  work  was  lost.  ‘Conceive  of  Shakspcarc  translated  into 
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Latin,  or  Schiller  or  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  naively,  remarks  the 
translator,  '  would  the  scholar  the  most  versed  in  that  language 
liave  the  slightest  idea  of  these  authors  or  their  merits.  But 
while  the  learned  world  had  forgotten  Snorro  Sturleson,  he  was 
still  the  historian  of  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  people.  Ills 
spirited  episodes  w’crc  handed  dow’n  from  father  to  sou,  just  as 
the  historical  ballads  of  other  countries  have  been ;  and  the  Ian- 
guage  having  become  obsolete,  Glaus  ormius  in  1633  pub¬ 
lished  Peter  Clausseu's  translation,  and  this  became  a  house  book 
among  the  residents  of  Norway. 

The  clironicle  is  preceded  by  a  dissertation  on  the  literature, 
religion,  and  social  condition  of  the  Northmen,  w  hich  Mr.  Laiiig, 
we  think,  successfully  proves  to  have  been  far  superior  to  what 
historians  have  genendly  supposed.  The  follow  ing  remarks  are 
important  and  just : — 

*  The  Saxon  occupation  of  England  lasted  for  a  similar  period  to  the 
Roman,  for  about  four  hundred  years.  Tliis  first  wave  of  the  flood  of 
northern  populations  has  left  among  us  traces  of  law’s  and  institutions, 
and  of  a  social  character  and  spirit,  in  which  many  outlines  of  freedom 
and  of  just  principles  of  social  union  are  distinguishable  ;  and  left  the 
influences  on  the  sociid  body  of  ideas,  mimners,  language,  which  still 
exist.  But  these  traces  were  nearly  obliterated,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  their  influence  on  society  was  effete, — that  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  all  sociid  arrangement,  character,  and 
spirit,  were  assuming  one  shape  and  hue  under  the  pressure  of  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  Roman  power,  institutions,  and  ascendency,  revived 
through  the  influence  of  the  church  of  Rome  which  had  been  in  full  ope¬ 
ration  for  four  centuries  and  a  half,  assimilating  ever)’  thing  to  one  form 
and  principle, — when  the  second  wave  of  the  northern  populations,  the 
Dines  or  Northmen,  came,  under  Swein  and  Canute  the  Great,  to  in¬ 
vigorate  and  renew  the  social  elements  left  by  the  first.  The  moral 
power  of  this  people — the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Northmen  being  essentially 
the  same  people — htis  left  deeper  impressions  on  society’,  and  of  a  nobler 
character,  than  the  despotic  material  power  of  the  Romans.  It  is  in 
activity  at  the  present  hour  in  European  society,  introducing  into  every 
country  more  just  ideas  than  those  w’hich  grew’  up  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  empire,  of  the  social  relations  of  the  governing  and  the 
governed.  Tlie  history’  of  modem  civilisation  resolves  itself,  in  reality, 
into  the  history  of  the  moral  influences  of  these  tw’o  nations.  All  would 
have  been  Roman  in  ?..urope  at  this  day  in  principle  and  social  arrange¬ 
ment,— Europe  w’ould  hay’e  been,  like  Russia  or  Turkey,  one  y’ast  den  of 
slaves,  with  a  few’  row’s  in  its  amphitheatre  of  kings,  nobles,  and  church¬ 
men,  raised  above  the  dark  mass  of  humanity^  beneath  them,  if  three 
boats  from  the  north  of  the  Elbe  had  not  landed  at  Ebbsfleet  in  the  Isle 
of  '^anet  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  been  follow’ed  by  a  succession 
of  similar  boat  exjieditions  of  the  same  people,  marauding,  conqueringi 
and  settling,  during  six  hundred  years,  viz.  from  449  to  1066.  All  that 
men  hope  for  of  good  government  and  future  improvement  in  their 
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’)hvsical  and  moral  condition—  all  that  civilized  men  enjoy  at  this  day  of 
civil,  religious,  and  political!  liberty — the  British  constitution,  represen- 
taitive  legishiture,  the  trial  hy  jury,  security  of  property,  freedom  of 
miiuhind  person,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  over  the  conduct  of  public 
aftairs,  the  Bcformation,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  spirit  of  the  age — 
all  that  is  or  has  been  of  value  to  man  in  modern  times  as  a  member  of  so- 
cietv,  either  inEurope  or  in  the  New  World,  may  he  traced  to  the  spark  left 
burning  upon  our  shores  by  these  northern  barbarians.* — vol.i.  pp.  vi — viii. 

^Tr.  Laing's  subsequent  remarks  on  the  absence  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  national  literature,  arc  not  injirkcd  by  the  same  correct-  . 
ness.  That  there  was  much  vcrnacuhir  literature  among  our 
Saxon  forefathers,  is  proved  by  the  story  of  St.  Aldhclm  dis¬ 
guising  himself  as  a  minstrel,  and  by  means  of  his  ballads  ob¬ 
taining  that  attention  from  the  people,  which  w  as  denied  him 
when  he  preached  in  the  church ;  by  the  story  of  Alfred  visiting 
the  Danish  camp  with  his  liarp — it  being  borne  in  mind,  tliat  in¬ 
strumental  music  alone  was  never  listened  to;  and  yet  more,  by 
tliat  pretty  stor}",  which  even  if  it  be  apocryphal,  is  equally  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  times — how  when  a  boy,  Alfred,  although  he 
disliked  the  labour  of  Icjirning,  eagerly  listened  to  the  songs 
of  the  minstrels  who  frequented  his  father^s  court,  and  learned 
many  of  them  by  heart ;  and  how  the  book  of  Saxon  poetry,  so 
richly  illuminated,  was  offered  by  his  step-mother,  queen  Judith, 
as  the  prize  for  him  who  w  ould  most  readily  learn  to  read  it. 

Although  the  Danes  were  certainly  not  the  uncultivated  bar¬ 
barians  which  the  Saxon  w  riters,  in  their  case  verv  naturally,  re- 
jiresentcd  them  to  be,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fire,  as  well 
as  sword,  marked  their  footsteps,  and  that  manuscripts  innu¬ 
merable — many  of  them  doubtless  Saxon  poetry — w  ere  destroyed 
by  them.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  rfivagcs,  notw  ithstanding 
too  the  scorn  with  which  the  language  of  the  coiupiercd  people 
was  viewed  by  the  Normans,  much  Saxon  poetry  is  still  extant 
])octry,  singularly  resembling  the  spirited  extracts  which  we 
meet  with  in  these  volumes,  and  proving  how'  completely  the 
two  nations  were  brethren  in  thought  and  in  feeling.  Although 
we  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Laing  in  liis  views  of  the 
low’  state  of  Anglo-Saxon  vernacular  literature,  to  all  that  he 
says  respecting  the  energetic  and  impulsive  character  of  our 
Scandinavian  invaders,  we  fully  consent. 

The  follow  ing  aff  ords  an  excellent  summary  of  the  chief  points 
of  the  religion  of  Odin  : — 

*  Tlie  most  permanent  remains  of  the  Odin  religion  are  to  be  found  in 
the  usages  and  language  of  the  descendants  of  the  Odin  w’orshippers. 
All  the  descendants  of  the  great  Saxon  race  retain  the  names  of  the  three 
days  of  the  week — Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday — from  the  Odin 
religion.  Tuesday,  perhaps,  or  Diss-dav,  on  which  the  offerings  to  fate 
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were  made,  and  the  courts  of  justice  held,  may  belong  also  to  the  mini, 
her.  Yule  is  a  pagan  festival  kept  in  the  pagan  way,  with  merriment 
and  good  cheer,  all  over  the  Saxon  world.  Beltan  is  kept  on  Midsmn. 
mer-dav,  all  over  the  north  of  Europe,  by  lighting  fires  on  the  hills,  and 
other  festinties.  It  is  but  within  these  fifty  years  that  trolls  or  set. 
trows,  and  finmen  and  dwarfs,  disappeared  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot, 
land.  Mara  (the  nightmare)  still  rides  the  modem  Saxon  in  his  sleep, 
and  under  the  same  name  nearly  as  she  did  the  Yngling  king  Vanland; 
and  the  evil  one  in  the  Odiii  mvthology,  Nokke,  keeps  his  ground,  in 
the  speech  and  invocations  of  our  common  people,  as  Old  Nick,  in  spite 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  much  more  enduring  ideas  are  than  things — the  intellec- 
tual  than  the  material  objects  that  mark  the  existence  of  the  human 
species.  Stone-work,  and  gold,  and  statues,  and  all  material  remains  of 
this  once  general  religion  of  the  north,  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  yet  words  and  ideas  belonging  to  it  remain. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  religion  of  Odin,  as  in  that  of  Mahomet, 
women  ap|>ear  to  have  had  no  part  in  the  future  life.  We  find  no  allu¬ 
sion  to  any  Valhalla  for  the  female  virtues.  The  Paradise  of  Mahomet 
and  the  Valhalla  of  Odin  arc  the  same  ;  only  the  one  offers  sensuid,  aud 
the  other  warlike  enjoyments,  to  the  happy.  They  both  exclude  females. 
Tliis  is  not  the  only  coincidence.  Odin  appears  to  have  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  Thor  inOdinism  that  Mahomet  stands  into  the  Supreme 
Being  in  Mahometanism.  The  family  of  Mahomet,  its  semi-sacred  charac¬ 
ter,  and  its  rights,  as  successors  to  the  prophet,  to  the  throne  and  supre¬ 
macy  of  temporal  power  over  Mahometans,  and  with  equal  rights  of  suc¬ 
cession  in  equal  degrees  of  affinity  to  this  sacred  source,  is  in  fact  the 
Yngling  dynasty  of  Odinism.  If  Alahomct  had  existed  400  years  earlier, 
he  would  have  been  in  modem  history  one  of  the  Odins,  perhaps  the  Odin, 
and  the  person  or  persons  we  call  Odin  would  have  merged  in  him.  The 
rapid  conquest  by  Christianity  over  Odinism,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1  Ith  century,  proves  that  the  latter  was  not  indigenous,  but  imported,  and 
belonged  to  different  physical  circumstances  and  a  different  social  state. 
Tlie  exclusion  of  femides  from  a  future  life,  and  their  virtues  from  reward, 
was  not  suited  to  the  physical  circumstances  under  which  men  live  in  the 
North,  although  among  a  people  living  on  horseback  in  the  plains  of 
Asia  the  female  may  hold  no  higher  social  estimation  than  the  horse. 
Christianity,  by  including  the  female  sex  in  its  benefits,  could  not  but 
prevail  in  the  North  over  Odinism. — ib.,  pp.  91-3. 


Wc  must,  however,  pass  on  to  the  chronicle  itself.  This  be¬ 
gins,  like  nil  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  nges,  prose  or  poetical, 
with  a  description  of  ‘the  earth’s  surface.’  In  this  manner 
Klfric’s  curious  chronicle  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  and  Wace’s 
rliymcd  one  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  aud  Benoit  St.  ilore’s, 
oil  the  same  subject,  also  begin.  In  the  chronicle  before  us  the 
the  site  of  Sarmatia,  from  the  neighbouihood  of  which  Odin  is 
bi'lievcd  to  have  migrated,  is  aecuratclv  enough  described. 
‘  Eastward  of  the  Tanais  there  w.os  a  land  called  Asaland,  the 
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chief  city  of  which  was  Asgaard/  (supposed  by  many  northern 
scholars  to  be  Chasgar  in  the  Caucasian  ridge),  ‘and  in  that  city 
was  a  chief  called  Odin,  and  it  was  a  great  place  for  sacrihee.’ 
Siiorro's  account  of  Odin  is  very  obscure,  truth  and  fable  being 
seemingly  inextricably  mingled,  lie  appejirs  to  have  been  a 
conqueror  rather  than  a  colonist,  and  to  have  combined  the 
priestly  with  the  judicial  functions.  He  unquestionably  be¬ 
longed  to  a  people  superior  in  civilization  to  the  rude  dwellers 
of  the  north,  and  doubtless  it  was  from  him  they  derived  that 
knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  which  enabled  them  to  profit  so 
largely  by  the  treasures  of  their  mines.  The  supernatural  qua¬ 
lities  w  hich  Snorro  so  abundantly  assigns  to  Odin,  seem  to  us  to 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  an  oriental  source,  both  of  him  and  his 
religion.  His  laying  his  liand  on  the  heads  of  his  followers,  to 
ensure  them  victory  in  battle ;  his  power  of  stilling  tempests 
and  raising  the  dead  by  magic  songs  ;  his  pow  er  of  transforming 
himself  into  any  shape;  his  understanding  ‘the  songs,  by  which 
the  earth,  the  hills,  the  stones  and  mounds  w  ere  opened  to  him  ; 
and  he  bound  these  w  ho  dwdt  in  them  by  the  power  of  his  w^ord, 
and  went  in  and  took  what  he  pleased  how  strongly  do  all 
these  marvels  remind  us  of  the  earliest  tales  of  eastern  super¬ 
stition.  Odin  also  ctuTied  about  a  human  head,  preserved  by 
magical  art ;  ‘  and  he  sang  incantations  over  it ;  and  thereby  he 
gave  it  the  power  that  it  spoke  to  him,  and  discovered  many  se¬ 
crets.'  The  reader  familiar  with  tales  of  oriental  magic,  will 
immediately  recognize  the  fable  of  this  head — for  it  may  be 
met  w  ith  in  the  Persian,  Arabian,  and  even  Jew  ish  legends ; 
nay,  it  survived  to  comparatively  modern  times,  for  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Templars  was  their  having  such  a 
head  in  their  possession. 

Odin  died  in  his  bed,  commanding  his  body  to  be  burned, 
and  directing  the  same  rule  to  be  adopted  for  succeeding  kings. 
This  practice,  w  hich  never  could  prevail  in  the  north,  affords  the 
last  confirmation,  we  think,  of  the  oriental  source  of  the  Odin 
religion,  and  proves  too  how  little  suited  it  was  to  the  pcoj)le  upon 
whom  it  WtAs  imposed.  Indeed  long  before  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  we  find  that  many  of  their  kings  were  buried  under 
mounds,  instead  of  being  burnt. 

The  chronicle  of  the  successors  of  Odin  presents  that  mixture 
of  truth  and  fable  which  the  early  histor}^  of  all  countries  ex¬ 
hibits.  Siiorro,  however,  passes  rapidly  over  this  portion,  and 
w  ith  the  saga  of  Halfdan  the  Black,  who  reigned  about  S  IO-GO, 
authentic  history  begins.  IHdfdan's  grandson  w  as  king  Hakou 
the  Good — a  title  given  him  by  the  Scalds,  apparently  because, 
although  a  Christian,  he  did  not  wage  such  a  fierce  and  sangui¬ 
nary  warfare  against  the  worshippers  of  Odiii,  as  his  successors 
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did.  Ilakoii  was  brought  up  in  England  by  king  Athelstan. 
Here  are  some  of  his  laws,  which  seem  to  mark  an  advaiicin® 
state  of  civilization : — 

*  King  llukon  after  this  battle  made  a  law,  that  all  inhabited  land  over 
the  whole  countrN’  along  the  sea-coast,  and  as  far  back  from  it  as  the 
salmon  swims  up  in  the  rivers,  should  be  divided  into  ship-raths  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  districts  ;  and  it  was  fixed  by  law  how  many  ships  there  should 
be  from  each  district,  and  how’  great  each  should  be,  w’hen  the  whole 
people  were  called  out  on  service.  For  this  outfit  the  whole  inhabitants 
should  be  bound,  whenever  a  foreign  army  came  to  the  country.  With 
this  aune  also  the  order  that  beacons  should  be  erected  upon  the  hills,  so 
that  every  man  could  see  from  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and  it  is  told  that 
a  war-signal  could  thus  be  given  in  seven  days,  from  the  most  southerly 
beacon  to  the  most  northerly  Thing-seat  in  Halogaland.’ — ib.,  pp.  333-4. 

Ilakoii,  like  till  the  Norsc-kings,  was  a  great  warrior.  After  a 
rcigu  of  twenty-six  years,  he  vvas  killed  in  battle  ;  and  the  story 
of  this  last  couiliet  is  given  with  true  Homeric  spirit.  AVe  sub¬ 
join  an  extract  or  two,  its  they  exhibit  a  curious  instance  of  the 
discipline  of  men,  w  hom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
mere  barbarians,  and  of  their  free  principles.  King  Ilakoii  was 
at  a  fcjist,  w  hen  a  gallant  armanciit  sailed  into  view. 

‘  Then  one  of  them  went  into  the  room  and  asked  Eyvind  Finsson  to 
come  out  as  fast  as  possible,  for  it  was  very  needful.  Eyvind  immedi- 
diately  came  out,  and  went  to  where  he  could  see  the  ships,  and  saw  di¬ 
rectly  that  a  great  army  was  on  the  w’ay ;  and  he  returned  in  all  haste 
into  the  room,  and,  placing  himself  before  the  king,  said,  *  Short  is  the 
hour  for  acting,  and  long  the  hour  for  feasting.*  The  king  cast  his  eyej 
upon  him,  and  said,  ‘  Wliat  now  is  in  the  way  ?*  Eyvind  said — 

*  Up,  king !  the  avengers  are  at  hand ! 

Eric’s  bold  sons  approach  the  laud  ! 

The  judgment  of  the  sword  they  crave 
Ag*€iin8t  their  foe.  Tliy  wrath  I  brave ; 

^riio’  well  I  know  *tis  no  light  thing 
To  bring  war-tidings  to  the  king. 

And  tell  him  ’tis  no  time  to  rest. 

Up !  gird  your  armour  to  your  breast ; 

Thy  honour’s  dearer  than  my  life ; 
llierefore  I  say,  up  to  the  strife  !* 

•  Tlicn  said  the  king,  *  Thou  art  too  brave  a  fellow,  Eyvind,  to  bring 
us  any  false  alarm  of  war.’  The  others  all  siud  it  Nvas  a  true  report. 
The  king  ordered  the  tables  to  be  removed,  and  then  he  went  out  to 
look  at  the  ships ;  and  when  it  could  be  clearly  seen  that  these  were 
ships  of  war,  the  king  asked  his  men  what  resolution  they  should  take— 
whether  to  give  battle  with  the  men  they  had,  or  go  on  board  ship  and 
sail  away  northwards  along  the  land.  ‘  For  it  is  casv  to  see,’  said  he. 
*  that  wc  must  now  fight  against  a  much  greater  force  than  we  ever  had 
against  us  l)efore  ;  altliough  we  thought  just  the  same  the  last  time 
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fought  against  Gunhild’s  eons.*  No  one  was  in  a  huri>’  to  give  an  an- 
^  swer  to  the  king ;  hut  at  last,  Eyvind  replied  to  the  king’s  speech  — 

‘  Thou  who  in  the  battle-plain 
Hast  often  poured  the  sharp  spear-rain ! 

Ill  it  beseems  our  warriors  i)rave 
To  fly  upon  the  ocean  wave  ; 

To  fly  upon  the  blue  \vave  north. 

When  llaridd  from  the  south  comes  forth. 

With  many  a  ship  riding  in  j)ride 
Upon  the  foaming  ocean  tide ; 

With  many  a  ship  and  southern  viking, — 

Let  us  take  shield  in  hand,  brave  king.* 

‘  The  king  replied,  ‘  Thy  counsel,  Eyvind,  is  manly,  and  Jifter  my  own 
heart ;  but  1  will  hear  the  opinion  of  others  upon  this  matter.*  Now, 
as  the  king’s  men  thought  they  discerned  what  way  the  king  was  inclined 
to  take,  they  answered  that  they  would  rather  fall  bravely  and  like  men 
tlian  fly  before  the  Danes ;  adding,  that  they  had  often  gained  the  vic¬ 
tory  against  greater  odds  of  numbers.  The  king  thanked  them  for  their 
resolution,  and  bade  them  arm  themselves  ;  and  all  the  men  did  so.  ^Flie 
king  put  on  his  armour,  and  girded  on  his  sword,  Quernbiter,  and  put  a 
gilt  helmet  upon  his  head,  and  took  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  a  shield  by 
his  side.  He  then  drew  up  his  court-men  and  the  bonders  in  one  body, 
and  set  up  his  banner.* — ib.,pp.  340,  341. 

King  Ilakoii  bore  himself  right  bravely,  and  stood  conspicuous 
with  his  golden  helmet ;  Eyvind,  the  scald,  keeping  close  to  him, 
lighting,  and  singing  war-songs ;  but  from  that  fight  he  never 
returned  ;  he  died  of  his  wounds,  and  w  as  buried  *  in  full  armour, 
and  w  ith  his  best  clothes,^  under  a  great  mound.  Ilis  faithful  scald, 
how  ever,  survived  to  sing  his  deeds,  and  ^  how  w  ell  he  w  as  re¬ 
ceived  in  Valhalla.'  This  poem,  named  '  Ilakonarmal,'  is  sub¬ 
joined  in  a  very  spirited  translation.  It  is  a  noble  poem,  and 
most  characteristic  of  the  haughty  kings  of  the  ocean.  The 
following  is  a  part : — 

*  In  Odin’s  hall  an  empty  place 
Stands  for  a  king  of  Yngve’s  race ; 

*  Go,  my  valkyriars,*  Odin  said, 

*  Go  forth,  my  angels  of  the  dead, 

Gondul  and  Skogul,  to  the  plain 
Drenched  with  the  battle’s  bloody  rain. 

And  to  tbe  dying  Hakon  tell 

Here  in  Valhalla  he  shall  dwell.* 

‘  At  Stord,  so  late  a  lonely  shore. 

Was  heard  the  battle’s  wild  uproar ; 

’flic  lightning  of  the  flashing  sword 
Hurned  fiercely  at  the  shore  of  Stord. 

From  levelled  halberd  and  spear-head 
Life-blood  was  dropping  fast  and  red ; 
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Aiid  the  keen  arrows*  biting  sleet 
Upon  the  shore  at  Stord  fast  beat. 

‘With  batter’d  shield,  and  blood-smear’d  sword, 
Sits  one  beside  the  shore  at  Stord, 

With  armour  crushed  and  gashed  sits  he, 

A  grim  and  ghastly  sight  to  see ; 

And  round  about  in  sorrow  stand 
The  warriors  of  his  gallant  band  : 

Because  the  king  of  Ddglin’s  race 
In  Odin’s  hall  must  fill  a  place. 

‘  Then  up  spake  Gondul,  standing  near, 

Resting  upon  his  long  ash  spear, — 

‘  Hakon,  the  gods’  cause  prospers  well. 

And  thou  in  Odin’s  halls  shall  dwell !’ 

Tlie  king  beside  the  shore  of  Stord 
The  speech  of  the  valkyriar  heard. 

Who  sat  there  on  his  coal-black  steed. 

With  shield  on  arm  and  helm  on  head. 

‘ ’Tlioughtful,  said  llakon,  ‘Tell  me  why. 

Ruler  of  battles,  victory 

Is  so  dealt  out  on  Stord’s  red  j)lain  ? 

Have  we  not  well  deserv’ed  to  gain  ?’ 

‘  And  is  it  not  as  well  dealt  out  ?’ 

Said  Gondul.  Hearest  thou  not  the  shout 
The  field  is  cleared — the  foemen  run — 

Tlie  dav  is  ours — the  battle  won  !’ 

‘Then  Skogul  said,  ‘  My  coal-black  steed. 

Home  to  the  gods  I  now  must  speed. 

To  their  green  home  to  tell  the  tiding 
That  Hakon’s  self  is  thither  riding.* 

To  Hcnnod  and  to  Braga  then 
Said  Odin,  ‘  Here,  the  first  of  men. 

Brave  Hakon  comes,  the  Norseman’s  king, — 
Go  forth,  mv  welcome  to  him  brinir.* 

‘  Fresh  from  the  battle-field  came  in. 

Dripping  with  blood,  the  Norsemen’s  king. 

‘  Methinks,’  said  he,  ‘  great  Odin’s  will 
Is  harsh,  and  bodes  me  further  ill : 

’lliy  son  from  off  the  field  to-day 
From  victor)’  to  snatch  awav  !’ 

But  Odin  said,  *  Be  thine  the  jov’ 

\  alhalla  gives,  my  own  brave  boy  !’ 

‘  And  Braga  said,  ‘  Eight  brothers  here 
Welcome  thee  to  Valhalla’s  cheer, 

1  o  drain  the  cup,  or  fights  rejieat 
Where  Hakon  Eric’s  earls  beat.’ 
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Quoth  the  stout  *  And  shall  iny  gear, 

Helm,  sword,  and  mail-coat,  axe  and  spear. 

Be  still  at  hand  ?  Tis  good  to  hold 

Fast  by  our  trusty  friends  of  old.’ — ib.,  pp.  346 — 347. 

In  the  saga  of  King  Olaf  Trvggvcsson,  we  have  some  cnrions 
accounts  of  the  conversion, — if  w  e  may  use  such  a  term, — of  the 
north-men  to  Christianity.  Bribes,  or  threats,  seem  to  have  been 
nns[)aringly  used,  and  tlic  whole  of  religion  seems  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  in  being  baptized,  and  eating  fish  on  htst  days.  Singularly 
enough,  tlie  kings  themselves,  rather  than  ecclesiastics,  were 
tlie  missionaries ;  and  certainly,  with  all  their  faults,  the  clergy 
of  that  day  managed,  in  a  far  more  Christian  like  manner,  than 
those  blood  thirsty  warriors.  Indeed,  we  could  not  point  to  a 
greater  contrast,  than  that  which  the  history  of  Bede,  and  the 
letters  of  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  present,  to  Snorro's 
account  of  the  christianizing  of  Norway,  and  Iceland.  Here  is 
one  specimen. 

‘  The  same  harvest,  king  Olaf  summoned  the  bonders  to  a  Thing  of 
the  four  districts  at  Drogseid,  in  Stad;  and  there  the  people  from  Sogn, 
tlie  Fiord  district,  South  More,  and  Raumsdal,  were  summoned  to  meet. 
King  Olaf  came  there  with  a  great  many  people  who  had  followed  him 
from  the  eastward,  and  also  with  those  who  had  joined  him  from  Roga- 
land  and  Hordaland.  When  the  king  came  to  the  Thing,  he  proposed 
to  them  there,  as  elsewhere,  Christianity ;  and  as  the  king  had  such  a 
powerful  host  with  him,  they  were  frightened.  The  king  offered  them 
two  conditions, — either  to  accept  Christianity,  or  to  fight.  But  the 
bonders  saw’  they  were  in  no  condition  to  fight  the  king,  and  resolved, 
therefore,  that  all  the  people  should  agree  to  he  baptised.  The  king 
])roceeded  afterwards  to  Forth  More,  and  baptised  all  that  district.  He 
then  sailed  to  Lade,  in  Drontheim  ;  had  the  temple  there  rased  to  the 
ground  ;  took  all  the  ornaments  and  all  property  out  of  the  tem])le,  and 
from  the  gods  in  it ;  and  among  other  things,  the  great  gold  ring  which 
Karl  Hakon  had  ordered  to  be  made,  and  which  hung  in  the  door  of 
the  temple  ;  and  then  had  the  temple  burnt.’ — ib.,  pp.  431,  432. 

Here  is  a  different  one.  Olaf  meets  with  some  Icelanders. 

*  When  Michaelmas  came,  the  king  had  high  mass  sung  with  great 
splendour.  The  Icelanders  went  there,  and  listened  to  the  fine  singing 
and  the  sound  of  the  bells  ;  and  when  they  came  back  to  their  ships, 
ever\’  man  told  his  opinion  of  the  Christian  man’s  worship.  Kiartan  ex¬ 
pressed  his  ])le{isurc  at  it,  but  most  of  the  others  scoffed  at  it ;  and  it 
went  according  to  the  j)roverl),  ‘  llie  king  has  many  ears,’  for  this  was 
told  to  the  king.  He  sent  immediately  that  very  day,  a  message  to  Kiartan 
to  come  to  him.  Kiartan  went  to  the  king  with  some  men,  and  the  king  re¬ 
ceived  him  kindly.  Kiartan  was  a  very  stout  and  handsome  man,  and  of 
ready  and  agreeable  speech.  After  the  king  and  Kiartan  had  conversed  a 
little,  the  king  asked  him  to  adopt  Christianity.  Kiartan  replies,  that  he 
would  not  say  no  to  that,  if  he  thereby  obtained  the  king’s  friendship  ; 
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Eiitl  oj*  the  king  promised  him  the  fullest  friendship,  they  were  soon 
agreed.  Tlie  next  day.  Kiartan  was  baptised,  together  with  his  relation, 
Holle  Hiorlcikson,  aiid  all  their  fellow-travellers.  Kiartan  and  BoUe 
were  the  king's  guests  as  long  as  they  were  in  their  white  haptisroal 
clothes,  and  the  king  had  much  kindness  for  them.  Wherever  they 
came,  thev  were  looked  upon  as  people  of  distinction. 

‘  As  king  Olaf  one  day  was  walking  in  the  street,  some  men  met  him 
and  he  who  went  the  foremost  stduted  the  king.  The  king  asked  the 
man  his  name,  and  he  called  himself  Halfrcd. 

‘  ‘  Art  thou  the  scald  ?’  said  the  king. 

*  *  I  can  compose  poetry  ,*  re))licd  he. 

*  *  Wilt  thou,  then,  adopt  Christianity,  and  come  into  my  service  r’ 
asked  the  king. 

*  *  If  I  am  baptized,*  replies  he,  ‘  it  must  be  on  one  condition, — thai 
thou  thyself  art  my  godfather  ;  for  none  other  will  I  have.* 

‘llie  king  replies,  ‘That  I  will  do.’  And  Halfred  was  bai)tised,  the 
king  holding  him  during  the  baptism.* — ib.,  pp.  451 — 452. 

Halfred  the  scald,  continued  firm  to  his  godfather;  he  stood 
beside  him  at  his  death,  which  was  in  battle,  against  Sweyn,tlie 
father  of  onr  Canute,  and  he  sung  Ins  deeds.  The  next  Saga 
places  us  on  English  ground,  for  it  details  the  warlike  doing? 
of  Saint  Olaf,  who  aided  Ethelred  the  Unready,  in  rcgainini: 
his  kingdom  from  the  Danes.  It  was  this  King  Olaf  who  sailed 
up  the  Thames,  and  laying  cables  round  the  piles  of  London 
bridge,  broke  it  down,  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  as  fjir  as  th: 
mouth  of  the  Elect,  where  his  ships  anchored.  And  therefore 
says  Ottar  Swarte : — 

*  ‘  London  Bridge  is  broken  down, — 

Ciold  is  won,  and  bright  renown. 

Shields  resounding, 

W ar-homs  sounding, 

Hildur  shouting  in  the  din ! 

Arrows  singing, 

Mail-coats  ringing — 

Odin  makes  our  Olaf  win  !* 

‘  And  he  also  comjmsed  these — 

King  Ethelred  has  found  a  friend  : 

Brave  Olaf  will  his  throne  defend — 

In  blood v  fijrht 
Maintain  his  right. 

Win  back  his  land 
With  hlood-red  hand. 

And  Edmund’s  son  upon  his  throne  replace — 

Edmund,  the  star  of  every’  roval  race  !* 

Sig^’Rt  also  relate*  as  follows 
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*  *  At  Ix)ndon  Bridge;  stout  Oliif  gave 
Odin’s  law  to  his  war- men  brave — 

‘  To  win  or  die !’ 

And  their  foeinen  fly. 

Some  by  the  dyke-side  refuge  gain — 

Some  in  their  tents  on  Southwark  jdain  ! 

This  sixth  attack 

Brought  victor}'  back.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

The  extracts  fi’om  the  songs  of  the  sealds  wliieli  are  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  this  clironiclc,  give  great  spirit  and  force  to 
the  narrative,  and  arc  most  valuable  as  specimens  of  vernacular 
poetry,  so  many  ages  ago.  Sigvat,  who  was  a  favourite  scald  of 
King  Olaf,  celebrated  Canute  in  his  songs,  and  when  he  set 
forth  with  his  'dragon  ship,^  so  large  Jind  noble  that  'it  had 
sixty  ranks  of  row  ers,  and  the  head  was  gilt  all  over,  and  the 
sails  were  in  stripes  red,  blue,  and  grccn.^ 

*  ‘  Canute  is  out  beneath  the  sky — 

Canute  of  the  clear  blue  eye  ! 

The  king  is  out  on  the  ocean’s  breast. 

Treading  his  grand  fleet  from  the  West. 

On  to  the  East  the  ship-masts  glide, 

(dancing  and  bright  each  long-ship’s  side. 

The  conqueror  of  great  Ethelred, 

Cimute,  is  there,  his  foeman’s  dread  : 

His  dragon  with  her  sails  of  blue. 

All  bright  and  brilliant  to  the  view. 

High  hoisted  on  the  yard-arms  wide. 

Carries  great  Canute  o’er  the  tide. 

Brave  is  the  royjil  progress — fast 
Tlie  proud  ship’s  keel  obeys  the  mast. 

Dashes  through  foam,  and  gains  the  land. 

Raising  a  surge  on  Lymfiord’s  strand.’ — ib.,  p.  244. 

King  Ilarald  Ilardrtida,  the  nephew  of  Olaf,  the  saint,  was 
a  great  warrior.  lie  lost  his  life  in  England,  whither  he  had 
come  to  aidTostc  in  his  contest  with  his  brother  Ilarald,  for  the 
kingdom.  The  following  supplies  an  interesting  episode  of 
English  history,  near  Stamford. 

'  King  Ilarald  Godw’insson  had  come  with  an  immense  army,  both  of 
cavjilr}'  and  infantry.  Now  King  Ilarald  Sigurdsson  rode  around  his 
array,  to  see  how  every  part  was  drawm  up.  He  w’as  upon  a  blfick 
horse,  and  the  horse  stumbled  under  him,  so  that  the  king  fell  ofl!*.  He 
g<>t  up  in  haste,  and  said,  ‘  A  fall  is  lucky  for  a  traveller.’ 

‘  The  English  king  Ilarald  said  to  the  Northmen  who  were  w'ith  him, 
*  Do  ye  know  the  stout  man  who  fell  from  his  horse,  with  the  blue 
kirtle  and  the  beautiful  helmet  ?’ 

Tliat  is  the  king  himself,’  said  they. 
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*  The  English  king  said,  ‘  A  great  man,  and  of  stately  appearance  is 
he  ;  but  1  think  his  luck  lias  left  him.* 

*  Twenty  horsemen  rode  forward  from  the  Tliingmen  s  troops  against 
the  Northmen’s  array  ;  and  all  of  them,  and  likewise  their  horses,  were 
clothed  in  armour. 

*  One  of  the  horsemen  said,  *  Is  Earl  Toste  in  this  army  ?* 

*  Tlie  earl  answered,  *  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  ye  will  find  him 
here.’ 

*  The  horseman  savs,  *  Thy  brother.  King  Ilarald,  sends  thee  saluta* 
tion,  with  the  message  that  thou  shalt  have  the  whole  of  Northumlier- 
land ;  and  rather  than  thou  shouldst  not  submit  to  him,  he  will  give 
thee  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  to  rule  over  along  with  himself.’ 

*  The  earl  replies,  *  This  is  something  ditferent  from  the  enmity  and 
scorn  he  offered  last  winter ;  and  if  this  had  been  offered  then  it  would 
have  saved  many  a  man’s  life  who  now  is  dead,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  kingdom  of  England.  But  if  I  accept  of  this  offer,  what 
will  he  give  King  Harald  Sigurdsson  for  his  trouble  }* 

*  The  horseman  replied,  ‘  He  has  also  spoken  of  this  ;  and  will  give 
him  seven  feet  of  English  ground,  or  as  much  more  as  he  may  be  taller 
than  other  men.’ 

*  ‘  Tlien,’  said  the  earl,  *  go  nowr  and  tell  King  Harald  to  get  ready 
for  battle  ;  for  never  shall  the  Northmen  say  writh  truth  that  Earl  Toste 
left  King  Handd  Sigurdsson  to  join  his  enemy’s  troops,  when  he  came 
to  fight  west  here  in  England.  We  shall  rather  all  take  the  resolution 
to  die  with  honour,  or  to  gain  England  by  a  victory.’ 

'  ’fhen  the  horseman  rode  back. 

*  King  Harald  Sigurdsson  said  to  the  earl,  ‘  Who  was  the  man  who 
spoke  so  well 

*  The  earl  replied,  *  That  was  King  Harald  Godvvinsson.* 

*  Tlien  said  King  Harald  Sigurdsson,  ‘  That  was  by  far  too  long  con¬ 
cealed  from  me ;  for  they  had  come  so  near  to  our  army,  that  this 
Harald  should  never  have  carried  back  the  tidings  of  our  men’s 
slaughter.’ 

*  Tlien  said  the  earl,  *  It  w’as  certainly  imprudent  for  such  chiefs,  and 
it  may  lie  as  you  say  ;  hut  I  saw  he  was  going  to  offer  me  peace  and  a 
gri'at  dominion,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  I  w’ould  be  his  murderer  if 
I  betrayed  him ;  and  I  would  rather  he  should  be  my  murderer  than  I 
his,  if  one  of  two  be  to  die.’  ’ — vol.  iii.  p.  88 — 90. 

The  battle  accordingly  took  place,  and  Harald  Ilardrada  was 
killed.  Hitherto,  the  songs  of  the  scalds  appear  to  have  been 
dei  oted  to  war,  and  adventure.  The  spirit  of  chivalry,  how  ever, 
which  was  now’  awakening  throughout  Europe,  is  discernible  in 
the  songs  w  hich  King  Magnus  Barefoot,  who  reigned  at  the  close 
of  the  eleienth  century,  made  upon  his  lady-love — said  by 
ITorfaens  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henrv  the 
Fifth,  of  Germany. 

M  e  had  intended  to  furnish  specimens,  but  our  space  is  ex* 
hausted.  ^ 
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Kinj»  Magnus  did  not  obtain  her,  he  was  killed  in  battle  at 
ail  early  age.  Most  of  the  later  kings  of  Norway,  seem  to  have 
composed  songs,  some  of  them  very  spirited.  With  the  following, 
made  by  King  Sigurd  Inge,  whilst  hiding  from  his  enemies,  we 
conclude : — 

‘  Far  up  the  fiord  there  is  a  cave  in  the  rock  :  in  that  place  Sigurd 
sat  with  his  followers,  who  were  above  twenty  men,  secretly,  and  hung 
a  grev  cloth  before  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  so  that  no  person  could  see 
them  from  the  strand.  Thorleif  Skieppe,  and  Einar  son  of  Ogmund  of 
Sund,  and  of  Gudrun  daughter  of  Einar  Aresson  of  Reikiaholm,  pro¬ 
cured  food  for  Sigurd  during  the  winter.  It  is  said  that  Sigurd  made 
the  Laplanders  construct  tw’o  boats  for  him  during  the  winter  up  in  the 
fiord  ;  and  they  were  fastened  together  wdth  deer  sinews,  without  nails, 
and  with  twdgs  of  willow  instead  of  knees,  and  each  boat  could  carry 
twelve  men.  Sigurd  was  with  the  Lajdanders  while  they  were  making 
the  boats ;  and  the  Laplanders  had  good  ale,  wdth  which  they  enter¬ 
tained  Sigurd.  Sigurd  made  these  lines  on  it : — 

‘  ‘  In  the  Lapland  tent 
Brave  days  we  spent, 

Under  the  grey  birch  tree  ; 

In  bed  or  on  bank 
We  knew  no  rank. 

And  a  merry  crew  were  we. 

‘  ‘  Good  ale  wxnt  round 
As  we  sat  on  the  ground, 

Under  the  grey  birch  tree  ; 

And  up  with  the  smoke 
Flew  laugh  and  joke, 

And  a  merry  crew  were  we.* — ib.,  p.  243. 


We  have  been  rather  profuse  in  our  extracts  from  this  curious, 
and  most  characteristic  old  history.  But  it  is  long  since  we  have 
met  with  a  work  so  spirited,  and  so  amusing,  and  at  the  same 
time  aflbrding  such  valuable  information  respecting  a  race  to 
w  hom  we  are  so  largely  indebted,  as  this  venerable  chronicle  of 
tSiiorro  Sturlcson. 


1 


Art.  VII.  Notices  of  the  state  of  Religion  in  Geneva  and  Belgium,  By 
11.  Heugh,  U.D.  Glasgow :  James  Maclehose,  83,  Buchanan- 
street.  1844. 

Thousands  of  our  countrv^mcn  visit  the  Continent  eveiy  year 
for  the  gratification  of  desires  as  varied  as  the  rank,  circum¬ 
stances,  and  mental  culture  of  the  tourists.  They  travel  through 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  gaze  on  landscapes  of  mag- 
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nificcnt  width  and  beauty,  ascend  mountains,  float  on  lakes, 
and  pause  on  battle-fields,  survey  cathedral  and  baronial  towers, 
and  return  home  aj^ain  supplied  only  with  materials  tor  a  lew 
days  lo(]URcity,  in  describing  the  weather  they  enjoyed,  the 
costume  or  patois  that  struck  them ;  or  in  debating  what  was 
the  cheapest  and  best  of  the  hotels,  or  the  smartest  among  the 
conducte^irs.  A  few  vague  reniiiiisceuces  of  scenery  and  man¬ 
ners  may  cling  to  them,  to  which  they  make  frequent  appeal,  in 
proof  that  they  have  been  abroad.  Sometimes  the  traveller 
returns  from  his  hasty  tour,  and  sets  himself  to  instruct  such 
as  tarry  at  home  in  the  political  and  religious  character  of 
distant  countries.  Often  has  the  religion  of  continental  coun¬ 
tries  been  sketched  and  pourt  rayed  after  a  brief  and  rapid  visit 
to  them.  Hut  how  frequently  are  we  compelled  in  such  cases 
to  mourn  over  the  sophism  lurking  in  the  adage,  '  Ex  uno  disce 
omnes*  The  traveller  has  given  us  his  own  impressions, 
gathered  from  an  imperfect  survey,  or  from  the  gossip  of  some 
nindom  associate ;  and  a  town  or  district  has  its  religious  cha¬ 
racter  stamped  on  principles  as  fortuitous  as  the  distributions 
of  a  lottery.  The  description  given  of  the  Christianity  of  any 
portion  of  the  route  a  visitor  luis  passed  over,  usually  depends 
on  tlie  nature  of  that  society  into  which  the  tourist  chanced  to 
be  thrown. 

The  book  before  us  is  the  result  of  foreign  travel,  but  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  the  authority  of  its  statements,  and  the 
sources  of  the  information  contained  in  it,  eome  not  within  the 
scope  of  these  reprehensions.  What  its  revered  author  saw  and 
heard  is  indeed  noted  down,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  book 
rests  on  dt)cumentarv  evidence.  As  far  as  concerns  the  account 
of  Geneva,  the  publications  of  Malaii,  Gaussen,  Yinct,  and 
Cleric  D*Aubigne,  arc  often  and  amply  quoted  in  proof  of  the 
author’s  assertion.  The  best  eulogy  which  we  can  pronounce 
on  these  ‘  Notices*  is,  that  they  arc  "trust -worthy  in  the  highest 
degree,  combining  the  soberness  of  historical  truth,  with  the 
vivacious  sketching  of  personal  observation.  The  style  of 
composition  employed  in  the  treatise  is  thus  accounted  for  in 
the  preface  : — ‘  The  following  chapters  contain  the  substance  of 
six  addresst's,  delivered  in  the  course  of  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  b^t,  accompanied  with  some  modifications  and  considerfible 
additions.  The  chapter  on  Belgium  is  the  substance  of  a 
lecture  delivered  in  April  last,  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  request  of 
tlie  1  ontinental  Society  of  that  city.  All  the  subjects  treated 
wotdd  have  admitted  of  much  enlargement ;  but  1  was  desirous 
of  presenting  them  in  a  form  as  condensed  as  their  importance 
would  allow.’ 

Dr.  Heugh  spent  some  time  last  year  in  Geneva  and  its 
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viciuitv.  Ills  immediate  object  was  to  recruit  those  energies 
which  laborious  and  successfiU  service  in  his  Master’s  cause  had 
well  nigh  exhausted.  He  found  himself  at  once  in  intimate 
commuuiou  w  ith  ^  the  saints  and  the  excellent’  in  the  place  of 
his  temporary  abode.  '  In  them  was  his  delight.’  Ilis  Chris¬ 
tian  sympathies  were  with  them  in  their  extraordinary  efforts  to 
revive*  evangelicid  religion  in  the  apostate  cantons.  The  history, 
character,  and  success  of  their  struggles  became  familiar  to 
him,  and  weeks  were  spent  in  the  society  of  these  modern 
Cieucvese  reformers — men  who  have  proved  themselves  the 
w  orthy  successors  of  Calvin,  Vinct,  and  Farel. 

When  Dr.  llcugh  returned  home,  he  delivered  these  lectures 
on  the  Religion  of  the  Continent,  at  the  request  of  many  Chris¬ 
tian  friends.  They  give  an  interesting  account  of  Geneva,  its 
sceucr\^  and  institutions,  of  its  early  religious  history,  its  past 
glory  and  subsequent  declension.  They  enter  at  length,  calmly 
and  shrewdly,  into  the  causes  of  this  fatal  degeneracy.  The 
revival  begun  at  Geneva  is  then  traced  and  illustrated  in  many 
of  its  happy  results.  One  interesting  chapter  occurs  on  the 
state  of  Belgium.  Especial  attention  is  given  in  the  concluding 
chapters  to  the  question  of  the  separation  of  chiu’ch  and  state ; 
— a  (juestiou  becoming  every  day  more  pregnant  with  consc- 
(pieuccs  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland.  Dr.  lleugh  luis  himself 
laboured  w  idely  and  well  in  that  department  of  Cliristian  exer¬ 
tion  ;  and  none  are  entitled  to  higher  honour  than  they  who 
attempt  to  bring  about  the  second  reformation.  The  facts 
respecting  the  state  church  of  Geneva  are  fearfully  ominous. 
The  influence  of  the  state  upon  religion  there,  is  noxious  in  the 
extreme.  Evangelical  religion  is  proscribed — Socinianism  is 
patronized.  The  purity  and  freedom  of  the  church  arc  indis¬ 
solubly  associated.  She  needs  not  the  foreign  incumbrance  of 
state  support,  or  the  crushing  patronage  of  civic  rank,  ‘  The 
Highest  himself  shall  establish  her.’ 


It  is  one  object  of  Dr.  Ilcugh’s  book  to  stir  up  the  sympa¬ 
thies  oi  British  Cluistians  with  continental  evangelism.  We 
owe  much  to  the  men  of  former  days  in  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  Rome  is  more  active  now  than  at  any  period  since  the 
cjKHjh  of  Luther.  Let  these  ^  Notices’  stimulate  our  energies, 
our  prayer,  our  liberality.  We  despair  not  of  these  continental 
protestant  churches.  The  spirit  of  former  days  is  iibout  to  be 
revived.  The  memory  of  Du  Plessis,  Mornay,  Du  Moulin, 
Blondel,  Du  Bose,  Daille,  Drelincourt,  the  Turretini,  Pictet, 
are  deeply  revered,  and  their  works  extensively  studied. 
At  present  we  might  point  in  France  to  Grand  Pierre  Audebez, 
the  Monods,  Panmier,  and,  in  addition  to  names  alrcaily  men¬ 
tioned  in  Geneva,  to  Bost,  Galland  and  Olivier, — aR  contending 
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for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  authors  of  pnhli- 
cations  bearing  on  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth.  Or  we  might 
refer  to  such  laymen  as  Trouchin,  Rougemont,  of  Neuchatel, 
Lutterotli,  editor  of  the  *  Semeur,^  Count  de  Gasparin,  or  to 
such  pious  authoresses  as  ^ladcmoisclles  de  Chabaiid,  Latoir, 
and  Hemiinic  Charannes.  To  those  who  wish  to  increase  their 
information  on  these  exciting  topics,  we  earnestly  recommend 
the  perusal  of  Dr.  Heugh^s  treatise.  We  make  no  extracts 
in  this  too-short  notice.  There  are  not  a  few  paragraphs  we 
might  quote,  to  show  our  readers  the  style  and  character  of  this 
production.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  love  to  regard  the  work 
of  the  Ijord,  and  to  consider  the  operation  of  his  hands — to  all 
who  arc  exclaiming  in  trembling  anticipation,  ^Watchman, 
what  of  the  night  'i*  Its  statements  arc  at  once  interesting  in 
their  nature,  and  satisfactory  in  the  evidence  of  their  tnith, — 
written  in  an  attractive  and  elegant  style,  and  deeply  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer, 
to  the  revival  of  vital  piety  at  home,  the  reformation  of  the 
church(‘s  on  the  (Continent,  and  the  extension  of  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen  world. 


Art.  VIII.  The  History  of  Ten  Years,  1830-1840.  By  Louis  Blanc.  8vo. 

lA>ndon  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  Strand.  ^ 

We  took  up  this  volume  on  the  faith  of  some  daily  and  periodicjil  [  i 
rt'vicwcrs,  whose  praises,  very  liberally  bestow  cd,  had  led  us  to  -  ^ 
anticipate  that  the  author  had  accomplished  a  most  difficult —  I 

an  almost  iin|K)ssible  task ;  that  of  wanting,  in  a  pure  spirit  of 
truth  and  independence,  the  history  of  his  own  times.  We 
regret  to  say  that  our  hopes  were  disappointed  :  nay,  even  after  | 
reading  the  first  two  j)agcs  of  the  introduction,  we  hesitcated  to  go  | 
any  further  into  the  w  ork.  The  strained  and  utterly  inaccurate  i 
parallels,  the  far  fetched  and  preposterous  reflections,  and  the  S 
sententious,  declamatory’,  bombastic  style  of  the  opening  sen-  •  J 
tenecs,  were  indicative  much  more  of  imagination  and  conceit,  » 

than  of  that  investigating  mind  and  sound  judgment  w’hich  ^ 

ought  to  be  the  first  qualifications  of  a  historian.  Ilow’evcr,  we  J 

ri'solved  to  pursue  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  work,  in  the  hope  j 

of  finding,  in  some  parts,  a  few’  redeeming  merits ;  and  wnth  the  | 

intention  of  deriving  for  ourselves,  and,  we  hope,  for  our  readers,  ^  1 
some  benefit,  even  from  the  defects  of  the  author  and  the  errors 
of  his  production — defi'cts  and  errors  which  are  not  peculiar  to  {a 
M.  Louis  Blanc,  but  arc  the  cluaract eristics  of  the  new  school 
in  all  branches  of  French  literatiur.  1 
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According  to  the  rules  of  the  new  school,  history  is  no  longer 
a  faitliful  record  of  well  ascertained  events,  with  a  laborious  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  causes  and  of  their  probable  consequences. 
The  modern  French  school  ^  a  change  tout  cela.^  The  writer 
chooses  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  principle ;  then  he  arranges, 
combines,  and  even  distorts  the  facts  and  events  which  have 
occurred,  so  as  to  make  them  corroborative  of  his  principle ;  and 
he  is  a  historian.  Louis  Blanc’s  principle  is,  that  every  thing 
which  has  occurred,  since  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution, 
is  the  work  of  the  bourgeoisie,  equally  hostile  to  the  people  and 
to  the  aristocracy.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  during 
the  last  fourteen  years,  a  set  of  deluded  or  mischievous  men 
.  have  taken,  and  they  continue  to  take,  great  pains  in  setting  the 
working  classes  against  the  middle  classes.  The  working  men 
in  France  are  designated  as  '  Ics  proletaircs  and,  as  they  always 
call  their  employers,  ‘  mon  bourgeois,’  it  follow^s  that  all  persons 
of  real  property  or  capital  are  thus,  under  the  name  of  *  bour¬ 
geoisie,  represented  Jis  the  enemies  of  the  people.  The  natural 
ri'sult  is  a  lamentable  division,  which  leaves  both  the  working 
and  the  middle  classes,  the  ‘  proletaircs’  and  the  *  bourgeois’  at 
t lie  mercy  of  the  oligarchs  and  of  the  rulers  of  the  country.  In  our 
present  circumstances,  w^e  consider  it  a  duty  to  protest  against 
such  false  representations,  to  proclaim  that  the  working  men 
and  the  middle  classes  have  a  common  interest,  which  they 
cannot  promote  but  by  their  union ;  and  we  denounce  as  the 
enemies  of  freedom  and  of  their  country,  those  w  ho,  here  or 
elsewhere,  throw  the  seeds  of  discord  and  hatred  among  the 
pojmlar  classes. 

Such  is  avow  edly  the  principal  object  of  Louis  Blanc,  in  the 
volume  before  us ;  and  therefore  we  think  it  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  examine  how  far  he  is  justified  in  his  accusations 
against  the  French  *  bourgeoisie,’  which  he  represents,*  as  ^  ar¬ 
riving  at  political  power  through  the  constituent  assembly ;’  as 
'  accomplishing  the  dow  nfall  of  the  empire,  and  the  accession  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  ;’  as  causing  ^  all  the  political  movements  of 
the  Restoration,  by  its  efforts  to  enthral  the  royal  authority,  with¬ 
out  destroying  it ;’  and  as  having  ‘placed  a  prince  on  the  throne, 
who  owed  his  authority  to  its  gift  alone.’  In  our  examination,  we 
shall  not  imitate  onr  author,  and  content  ourselves  with  mere 
assertions :  we  shall  refer  to  the  best  authorities,  to  confute  the 
statements  of  Louis  Bhanc. 

Ihe  Constitution  of  1791  gave  political  power  not  to  the 
bourgeoisie’  only,  but  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  to  all  the 
active  citizens  (citogens  actifs),  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  pay- 
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ing  RU  Rimujil  contribution  cquiil  to  three  days*  work  (about  twu  i 
shilling  and  sixjKjnw),  and  inscribed  on  the  rolls  ot  the  national 
piard.  These  active  citizens,  according:  to  that  constitution,  • 
elected  all  the  civic  ofticers  of  all  the  administrations  and  the  , 
judj'cs  of  the  courts  of  law.  They  did  not  immediately  elect  the 
meml)cr8  of  the  legislature ;  but  *in  every  commune,  the  '  active 
citizens*  elected  one  elector  for  every  hundred  of  themselves. 

The  (jualitication  for  an  elector  was,  firstly,  an  income  of  i.8  Us. 
a  year,  or  the  occupation  of  a  house  of  JtG  a  year,  in  towns  of 
more  than  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Secondly,  in  the  towns 
under  six  thousand  inhabitants,  an  income  of  i.;0  a  year,  or  the 
iKTupancy  of  a  house  of  £  l  a  yciu*.  Thirdly,  in  rural  parishes,  | 
an  income  of  a  year.  No  property  qualification  was  imposed  i 
on  the  lefcislators.  And  this  is  what  our  author  calls,  {giving 
political  power  to  the  ‘  Innirgeoisie  !*  ! 

No  doubt  the  Constitution  of  1798  went  further.  All  citizens  ! 
of  twentv-one  vears  of  age  were  /  active  citizens.*  AVithout  anv  I 
projK'rty  qualification,  they  immediately  elected  their  representH-  \ 
tives  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  for  that  purpose  met  every 
year  on  the  first  of  May  at  the  chief  place  in  their  cantons,  in 
primary  assemblies  {assemhl(rs  primaires).  They  also,  in  these 
assemblies,  gave  their  assent  to,  or  expressed  their  dissent  from 
the  laws  pass(*d  by  the  legislators,  and  besides,  elected,  from 
among  themselves,  electors  to  choose  men  proper  for  all  civil  or 
judiciid  oflices. 

The  (Constitution  of  1790  maintained  the  primar)^  assemblies, 
conqiosoil  of  all  the  citizens,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  without 
property  qualitication.  These  assemblies  annually  elected  Jiil 
the  civil  and  judicial  officials  of  their  cantons,  besides  one  de¬ 
partmental  elector  for  every  two  hundred  members  of  the  primary 
assemblies.  These  departmciitid  electors  appointed  all  the 
judges,  the  juTy%  the  administrators  of  the  department,  and  the 
legislators,  who  were  then  divided  into  two  chambers,  ‘  Lc 
conseil  des  oCK),’  and  ‘  Le  couseil  des  anciens.*  They  also 
electwl  candidates  for  the  director}^  of  the  republic.  In  all  these 
constitutions,  the  ‘  bourgeoisie*  had  no  advantage  over  the  ‘  prole- 
taircs.*  The  last,  which  perhaps  was  the  best,  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  conspiracy  of  the  eighteenth  Brumairc,  which  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  republic,  Bonaparte,  a  deserter  from  his  manv  iu 
Egypt. 

Under  the  constitution  concocted  by  the  new  ruler  and  his 
confidant,  Sieves,  the  Irench  government  consisted  of  three 
consuls,  a  smiate,  a  corps  legislatif,  and  a  tribunate.  The  go- 
veninicnt  rt‘ser\xHl  to  itself  the  legislative  initiative.  The  laws 
were  first  pri'sented  by  the  government  to  the  tribunes,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  them  ;  and,  if  they  adopted  them,  they  introduced  them. 
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and  e\])luined  the  motives  of  tlicir  acceptation,  to  the  corps 
le"islatif.  No  further  discussion  was  permitted  to  the  lej?isla- 
tors,  who  were  oblij^ed  to  vote  upon  the  bills,  by  ballot.  After¬ 
wards,  the  law  was  introduced  to  the  senate,  and  passed  in  the 
same  manner. 

This  constitution  maintained  the  active  citizens  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  These  citizens  chose  from  among  themselves,  in 
communal  assemblies,  a  tenth  of  their  total  number,  and  tlius 
formed  a  list  of  individuals,  from  among  whom  all  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  arrondissement  were  to  be  chosen. 

All  the  persons  thus  selected  then  met  in  the  chief  town  of 
the  arrondissement,  and  selected  a  tenth  of  their  number,  of 
whom  they  also  formed  a  list,  from  which  the  departmental  ad¬ 
ministrators  were  to  be  taken.  Finally,  the  individuals  inscribed 
on  this  departmental  list,  similarly  formed  a  fourtli  list,  com¬ 
prising  a  tenth  of  their  own  number,  from  which  the  national 
H(lministratoi*s  were  to  be  taken,  by  the  government.  For,  by 
this  constitution,  the  govenimcnt  reserved  to  itself  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  all  the  public  functionaries.  Tribunes,  legislators, 
senators,  and  even  electors,  were  considered  as  such,  and  were 
all  chosen  by  the  government. 

No  wonder  that,  with  such  a  constitution,  and  the  citizens 
heing  prevented  from  meeting  more  than  once  every  three  years 
for  the  formation  of  their  lists,  the  consulate  of  llonaparte  was 
so  soon  exchanged  for  the  imperial  dignity,  and  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  framed,  wliich  abolished  the  tribunate,  got  rid  of  the  sole 
deliberating  body,  as  well  as  of  the  communal  assemblies,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  administrative  despotism,  which 
has  been  so  carefully  maintained,  nay,  even  more,  so  wonderfully 
extended  under  the  Restoration,  and  since  the  revolution  of  J  uly. 
In  all  the  constitutional  vicissitudes  which  we  have  rapidly 
enumerated,  the  middle  classes,  and  the  working  classes,  the 
‘  bourgeoisie,*  and  the  '  proletaires,*  constantly,  were  cipially 
benefited  or  injured.  Both,  under  Napoleon,  were  equally  help¬ 
less;  and  it  is  absurd  to  pretend,  that  the  overthrow  of  tho 
empire  was  owing  to  the  *  bourgeoisie.* 

The  work  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  shows,  that  he  is  not  above  forty 
years  of  age,  and  >ve  are  inclined  to  think  he  is  many  yeiu’s 
younger.  He  has  seen  nothing ;  he  has  read  very  little,  as  now 
IS  generally  the  case  with  French  writers ;  and  he  knows  very 
little  indeed,  if  anything,  of  those  times,  and  of  the  first  years  of 
the  Restoration.  Imagination  makes  up  for  this  ignorance,  and 
enables  him  to  offer  a  sort  of  demonstration  of  his  theory ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  him,  all  his  statements  and  arguments  are  in 
opposition  to  facts,  as  w  e  arc  going  to  show',  with  regard  to  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Boiu’bons. 
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After  many  vears  of  unequalled  sueecsses,  ^  apoleon,  defeated 
by  the  elements  in  1812,  saw  the  whole  of  Europe  rise  in  arms 
a^nst  his  domination ;  and,  fifteen  months  after  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  ^loscow,  the  frontiers  of  h ranee  w’ere  covered  with 
the  almost  innumerable  armies  of  the  European  soverei^ms.  To 
make  head  against  so  many  enemies,  advancing,  with  unparalleled 
concert,  on  the  French  capital,  was  more  than  mere  military 
genius,  even  of  the  highest  order,  could  accomplish.  This  had 
been  done  in  1792  and  1793,  but  less  by  the  bravery  and  talents 
of  the  leaders,  however  great,  than  by  the  national  energy  called 
into  action  by  the  unanimous  conviction,  that  national  interests 
were  at  stake,  and  that  the  people  were  fighting  for  freedom, 
national  independence,  and  sclf-goveniment.  In  1814,  no  such 
feelings  could  rouse  the  French  people.  The  imperial  despo¬ 
tism  was  certainly  not  w  orth  fighting  for ;  and  this  explains  w  hy 
the  population  remained  indifferent,  when  they  did  not  receive 
the  invaders  as  their  liberators.  These  facts  cannot  be  denied. 
We  witnessed  that  invasion,  and  saw’  the  principal  events  that 
occurred  during  its  course  from  Antw  erp  to  Lyons,  Bayonne,  and 
Paris;  and  w’c  atlirm,  that,  every  where,  the  people  of  all  classes, 
with  some  few’  individual  exceptions,  were,  or  seemed,  uncon¬ 
cerned  in  the  gigantic  struggle  which  was  to  decide  their  fate. 

Louis  Blanc  founds  on  tlie  capitulation  of  Paris,  in  1814,  his 
principal  argument  in  support  of  his  theory  on  the  influence  of 
the  'bourgeoisie,'  and  strives  hard  to  prove,  that  it  was  easy  to 
defend  the  capital.  Unfortunately  for  his  cause,  all  his  state¬ 
ments  upon  this  point  are  untrue,  lie  maintains,  that  the 
garrison  of  Paris  amounted  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men, 
besides  the  national  guard  ;  whereas,  there  were  only  the  depots 
of  a  few’  ri'giments,  and  of  the  imperial  guard,  convalescents  and 
reeniits,  with  four  companies  of  veterans,  the  w  hole  not  amount¬ 
ing  to  six  thousand  men  ;  w  hile  the  armed  national  guards  were 
not  above  twenty-five  thousand.  As  to  the  fortifications,  they 
consisted  of  some  '  chevanx  de  frisc'  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  barriers,  and  which  could  not  resist  five  minutes  the  axes  of 
as  many  sappers.  The  eor])s  d'armee  of  !Marmont  w  as  not  above 
ten  thousand  men ;  and  that  of  Marshal  Mortier  under  eight 
thousand.*  The  two  corps  d'armec,  w’hich  had  executed  their 
junction  on  the  13th  of  March,  had  to  defend  Paris  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month,  with  the  25,000  national  guards,  commanded 
by  Marshal  Moncey,  against  an  army  of  more  than  80,000  men. 
So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  enumeration,  presented  by  the 
author,  of  the  forces  disposable  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  of 
France. 

After  giving  this  enumeration,  he  says :  (p.  6.)  '  Paris  had 
*  had  this  fact  from  Marshal  Mortier  himself. 
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been  threatened  for  eeveral  months ;  consequently,  there  had 
been  all  needful  time  to  organize  the  personnel  of  the  defence. 
Whence  comes  it  then,  that,  when  the  enemy  wjis  at  our  gates, 
nothing  was  found  in  readiness  for  his  reception  T  We  answer, 
that  the  coalesced  armies  did  not  enter  France,  till  after  the  1st 
January,  1814- ;  and,  therefore,  in  March,  Paris  had  not  been 
threatened  for  several  months,  lint,  even  had  this  been  the 
case,  tlie  inhabitants  of  Paris  were  completely  ignorant  of  the 
approaching  danger.  It  had  been  the  principal  study  of  the 
imperial  government,  during  its  whole  existence,  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance  of  all  politicjil  matters,  even  of  the  most 
important  events,  unless  they  were  a  good  text  for  a  panegyric 
of  Napoleon  le  Grand;  and  the  censors  of  the  press,  Etienne, 
Jay,*  Tissot,  and  others,  with  a  number  of  scribblers,  among 
whom  was  young  M.  Guizot,  had  zealously  promoted  the  object 
of  the  government,  the  extinction  of  political  life  in  the  nation. 
To  show  how  these  worthies  accomplished  their  task,  we  will  give 
our  readers  the  contents  of  the  tw  o  principal  newspapers  of  that 
epoch,  the  '  Moniteur,'  and  the  '  Journal  dc  FEinpire,'  during 
the  w  eek  w  hich  preceded  the  battle  and  capitulation  of  Paris. 

March  23.  Moniteur, — No  news  of  any  sort.  A  literary  re¬ 
view  of  the  works  of  Ducis,  and  an  article  on  weights  and 
measures.  Journal  de  V Empire, — News  of  the  armies.  They 
Jire  in  Champain.  Napoleon  slept  at  Arcis  sur  Anbc,  the  20th, 
A  description  of  the  gallery  of  pictures  of  M.  Didot,  on  sale. 
An  article  on  a  new  French  Grammar ;  and  another  on  the  Ser¬ 
mons  of  Bourdaloue. 

March  24.  Moniteur, — No  new  s  whatever.  An  article  on 
'  Zoonomic,  on  lois  de  la  vie  organique  /  and  another  on  the 
Geography  of  Malte-brun.  Journal  de  VEmpire, — Arrival  in 
Paris  of  a  numerous  column  of  Russian  and  Prussian  prisoners. 
Article  on  the  w  orks  of  Ducis ;  another  on  the  play,  '  La  Co¬ 
quette  Corrigee.^ 

March  25.  Moniteur, — No  news  whatever.  An  article  on 
^  Renaud,'  la  poem  in  12  cantos;  another,  on  stones  fallen 
from  the  skies,  and  instruction  of  the  ministry  of  trade  on  the 
culture  of  Palma  Christi.  Journal  de  V Empire, — Continuation 
of  the  fortification  of  the  approaches  of  Pjiris.  An  article  on 
‘  Peintures  k  fresco  another,  on  a  romance  of  M.  Picard. 

March  26.  Moniteur, — No  news  whatever.  Instruction  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  on  the  Enscmencement  des  Mars. 
Notice  on  Berg-op-zoom,  souvenirs  of  the  campaign  of  1747  !  ! 
Journal  de  V Empire, — The  enemy  has  reappeared  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Compiegne,  and  was  repulsed.  An  article  on  the 

•  Roth  made  jMJcrsof  France,  by  Louis  Philippe. 
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corrcspondcuco  of  Grimm  and  Diderot ,  another  on  the  tragedy 
of ‘N  inns/ 

March  27.  3/oin7M/r.— No  news  whatever.  Article  on  a 

‘  Nouveau  rccucil  d^anecdotes  inedites  another,  on  the  origin 
of  stones  fallen  from  the  skies.  Journal  de  V Empire, — No  news 
whatever.  Instruction  of  the  minister  of  agriculture.  Judg¬ 
ment  of  an  English  reviewer  on  Dclille. 

March  2^6,  3/o«/7«/r.— No  news  whatever.  An  article  on 

‘  Questions  de  litteraturc  legale  another,  on  '  Paris  ancien,  et 
Paris  moderue.  Journal  de  V Empire, — Grand  review,  held  by 
King  Joseph,  of  the  gai-rison,  and  the  national  guards  of  Paris. 
No  other  news.  An  article  on  the  comic  ojiera  of  Etienne, 
‘  Jocoude.'  (N.B.  Etienne  w  jis  the  censor  of  this  new  spaper.) 

March  29.  Moniteur, — No  new  s  whatever.  A  ‘  llappoi-P  to 
the  Imperial  Institute,  on  the  llolcus-Cafer,  and  the  means  of 
extracting  sugar  from  it.  An  article  on  PineFs  Nozography. 
Journal  de  V Empire, — No  new  s  whatever.  Articles  on  *  Petite 
Chronicjue  de  Paris.^  '  Discours  et  dessertations  litteraircs  siir 
divers  sujets.'  ‘  La  paix  de  menages.^ 

March  30.  (The  day  of  the  battle  and  capitulation  of  Paris.) 
Moniteur, — No  news  whatever.  An  article  on  the  works  of 
Ducis ;  another,  on  the  *  Existence  de  Troie'  I !  Journal  de  V Em¬ 
pire, — News  :  on  the  2Gth,  the  emperor  defeated  General  Wen- 
tzingcrode,  at  St.  Dizier,  and  took  2000  prisoners.  The  emperor 
is  in  inarcli,  to  the  succour  of  Paris.  The  Dukes  of  Treviso  and 
Kngusa,  (Marshals  !Morticr  and  Marmont,)  have  been  joined 
by  the  troops  commanded  by  Generals  Compans  and  Ornano. 
The  enemy  w  ho  crossed  the  Alarne  at  Meaiix,  will  have  to  fight 
troops  of  the  line.  An  article,  on  monstrous  polypi  inhabiting 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  another,  on  ‘  Les  enfants,  contes  a  Fusage 
dc  la  jcuncsse  ;  par  !Nladam  Pauline  Guizote,’  (Nee  de  !Meulan). 

March  31.  Moniteur, — No  news  whatever.  An  article  on 
*  Fragments  dhm  voyage  en  prose,  ct  cn  vers,  fait  en  Italic.' 
Journal  de  V Empire, — No  news  whatever.  Articles,  on  GattclFs 
F rcnch  dictionary  ;  ‘  \  arictes,  physiologic  ‘  Description  de 
FEgypte.' 

If  w  e  arc  not  mistaken,  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  '  Official 
Moniteur,'  and  of  the  ‘  Journal  dc  FEmpirc,'  afford  an  exact 
idea  of  the  imperial  system  of  goveniment,  and  of  the  condition 
to  which  it  had  reduced  France ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  complete  refutation  of  the  statements  and  of  the  theorv’  of 
liouis  Illanc,  on  the  instrumentality  of  the  ^  bovrffeoisie,^  in 
the  capitulation  of  Paris  and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
certain,  that,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  Majdi,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Paris  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  being  attacked. 
The  first  intimation,  not  of  the  event  itself,  but  of  its  possi- 
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bilitVi  was  given  to  them  at  2  o'clock  by  a  proclamation  of 
King  Joseph,  ^vhicll  was  placarded  in  all  the  streets  of  tbe 
eapital.  In  this  proclamation,  Joseph  told  the  Piirisians,  that 
a  column  of  the  hostile  army,  separated,  by  the  manoeuvres  of 
tbe  emperor,  from  the  main  body,  was  ap})roacbing  Paris,  with 
the  foolish  hope  of  taking  possession  of  it  by  a  'coup  de  main,' 
before  the  arrival  of  Ts'apoleou,  who  was  on  their  rear,  and 
hastening  to  come  and  extenninate  them.  He  then  proceeded 
to  invite  the  citizens  to  a  vigorous  resistance  in  case  of  an 
attack,  and  strenuously  to  defend  the  empress,  the  king  of 
liomc,  their  own  families  and  property,  promising  to  remain 
with  them,  and  to  participate  in  their  glorious  struggle.  On 
the  following  morning,  when  at  a  quarter  past  5  o'clock  the 
first  reports  of  the  cannon  were  heard,  Joseph,  the  empress, 
and  the  king  of  Rome  had  fled.  The  very  first  wounded  that 
were  brought  into  the  capital  at  seven  o'clock,  reported  that  it 
was  the  main  body  of  the  allied  armies  which  was  attacking 
Paris,  under  the  command  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  the  inhabitants, 
hitherto  so  grossly  imposed  upon,  ceased  to  think  of  resistance, 
while,  on  the  outside  of  their  boulevards,  seventeen  thousand 
men  were  heroicjilly  withstanding  the  attacks  of  an  army  of 
(piintuple  their  own  number. 

The  tendency  of  our  remarks  is  to  explain,  not  to  justify,  the 
conduct  of  the  Parisians  and  of  the  French  people,  at  that 
epoch.  As  much  as  Louis  Blanc,  we  despise  and  detest 
treacheiy,  cowardice,  and  baseness;  hut  we  cannot  agree  with 
him  as  to  their  causes.  Napoleon,  the  oflspring  of  the  republic, 
chose  to  reign  over  a  herd  of  slaves ;  he  degraded,  anniliilated 
the  national  vitality,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  rekindle 
in  the  hour  of  need ;  he  had  adopted  the  maxim  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  '  L'etat,  e'est  moi.'  Thus  reduced,  a  people  can  do 
nothing,  even  for  themselves ;  and  this  is  the  penalty  attached 
to  tyranny. 

The  restoration  was  not,  any  more  than  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  the  work  of  the  '  bourgeoisie,^  The  '  Memoires  de 
^  iscount  Sosthenes  de  la  Rochefoucaud'  (now  Duke  of  Doud- 
cauville)  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  means  resorted  to  by 
some  influential  members  of  the  old  aristocracy,  to  determine 
Alexander,  by  a  popular  demonstration  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbons.  Nobody  can  deny,  that  no  sooner  was  their  name 
rnentioned,  than  all  classes  oV  the  people  rallied  round  them. 
(  arnot,  who  is  a  better  authority  upon  the  subject  than  Louis 
Blanc,  or  any  one  else,  admits  the  fact  in  his  celebrated 
*  Meraoire  au  Roi,'  the  greatest  service  that  a  man  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  render  to  a  king.  Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  too 
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conceited  and  too  false  to  derive  any  profit  from  the  respectful, 
but  severe  truths  of  the  old  republican.  His  liberal  \iews  on 
govcrnnieiit  did  not  go  further  than  the  ^  assemblee  des  nota¬ 
bles  and,  notwithstanding  his  cluirter,  and  the  two  chambers 
it  established,  he  tliought  it  possible  gradually  to  go  back  to 
that  jK'riod  of  the  French  liistory,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
servile  senators  and  legislators  of  the  empire,  metamorphosed 
into  peers  and  deputies.  The  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  emi¬ 
grants,  would  not  even  be  satisfied  with  that.  Their  protesta¬ 
tions  against  the  charter,  their  pretensions  to  their  old  privi¬ 
leges,  wounded  the  national  pride.  The  French  had  already 
submitted,  and  were  still  disposed  to  submit  to  tyranny,  but 
were  not  willing  to  submit  to  inequality.  The  field-marshals, 
princes  and  dukes  of  the  empire,  w  ho  were  not  allow  ed  to  occupy, 
in  the  king^s  carriage,  a  seat,  which  w’as  granted  only  to  dukes 
of  another  origin,  were  almost  as  much  dissatisfied  as  the 
imperial  mayor  of  a  village,  at  being  dismissed  to  make  room 
for  the  ancient  '  seigneur'  of  the  place. 

Another  and  more  general  cause  of  anxiety  and  discontent, 
was  soon  added  by  the  efforts  made,  both  by  the  noble  emigrants 
and  the  clergy,  for  recovering  their  property  sold  during  the 
revolution.  The  government  had  declared  those  sales  irre¬ 
vocable  ;  but  w  hat  reliance  could  they  place  on  a  government 
which  had  declared  that  the  press  should  be  free,  and  yet  had 
established  the  censorship  of  the  press?  The  miisscs  of  the 
|HH)ple  were  not  less  indignant  at  other  breaches  of  faith,  from 
which  they  more  particularly  suftered.  ‘  Plus  de  droiis-rcunis/ 
(no  excise  laws,)  '  plujf  de  conscription,  had  been  the  first 
promises  of  the  Bourbons,  on  setting  foot  on  the  French  soil; 
and  they  had  redeemed  those  pledges  by  altering  the  names, 
but  maintaining  the  grievances.  The  *  droits  reunis'  were 
called  ‘  contributions  indircctes,'  and  the  ‘  conscription,'  ‘  loi 
de  recruitement.'  'fliiis  all  the  evils  of  the  imperial  regime 
remained,  with  the  addition  of  aristocratic  insolence  and 
clerical  intolerance.  This  it  was  which  prepared  the  w  ay  for 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  Not,  indeed,  that  w’e  pre¬ 
tend  to  say  that  the  people  were  generally  in  his  favour.  But 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  people  had  left  him  alone  to  fight 
his  battles  against  the  European  sovereigns,  they  now^  left  the 
Bourbons  alone  to  fight  their  battle  agjiinst  him.  The  contest 
then  was  unecpial.  To  the  old  bands,  which,  from  everv  part 
of  France,  flew  to  welcome  their  leader  and  replace  him  on  his 
throne,  the  legitimate  competitor  had  nothing  to  oppose  but 
his  silvered  and  gilded  body-guards  and  ^  inousquetaires,'  a  host 
of  chaplains,  and  some  remnants  of  the  *  armee  des  princes'  of 
1792.  c  had  nearly  forgotten  the  deputies,  the  formerly 
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imperial  legislators,  whom  Louis  the  Eighteenth  summoned  for 
the  oecasioii,  to  whom  he  applied  for  assistance,  and  expressed 
his  determination  to  die  rather  than,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age,  to  soil  his  white  hairs  by  a  cowardly  flight.  Of  course,  the 
deputies  promised  everything  with  the  same  sincerity;  and 
three  days  afterwards,  kings,  princes,  deputies,  and  all,  had 
disappcju-ed,  and  Napoleon  was  thoughtfully  pju  ing  the  spacious 
apartments  of  the  'rhuilleries. 

Louis  Blanc,  after  a  short  account  of  the  triumphant  military 
march  of  Napoleon,  and  his  arrival  in  Paris,  says,  (p.  21) — 

‘  Some  days  after,  as  if  to  testify  the  man’s  power  over  the  world, 
the  sovereigns  assembled  in  Vienna,  sent  orders  to  their  retiring  armies 
to  wheel  round  and  turn  their  faces  towards  Fnuice.  Could  destiny  do 
more  for  the  glory  of  a  mortad  ?  V’ain  dclat !  Triumph  of  a  day ! 
There  was  in  France  a  power  which  Napoleon  had  not  taiken  into  his 
calculations,  and  one  with  which  he  wais  speedily  to  come  into  fatal 
collisioii.  The  bourgeoisie,  overcome  for  a  moment  by  surprise,  reco¬ 
vered  its  self-possession.  Libendism  a\pplied  itself  for  the  second  time 
to  the  task  of  sapping  the  imperiid  throne.' 

This  piissjige  of  the  book  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  mind  of  the  author,  of  the  preposterous  notions  he  has 
formed  of  the  events  he  relates,  and  of  the  incoherence  which 
prevails  in  the  whole  of  his  work.  The  power  of  Napoleon 
would  have  been  better  testified  had  the  sovereigns  ordered 
their  armies  to  hasten  home,  from  fear  of  another  struggle. 

‘  Destiny’  w  ould  have  done  more  for  the  glory  of  tluit  '  mortal’ 
by  inspiring  them  with  the  idea  of  allowing  him  to  enjoy  his 
recoiKpiered  dignity.  As  to  the  *  bourgeoisie’  and  liberalism, 
we  have  shown  what  they  were  under  the  former  reign  of  the 
emperor.  In  their  helplessness,  they  could  not  sap  the 
imperial  throne  ;  but,  being  crushed  by  it,  they  could  not 
support  it. 

On  his  retuni  from  Elba,  Napoleon,  at  the  same  time  that  he  . 
wjis  proclaiming  that  his  only  object  was  to  restore  the  national 
sovereignty,  too  clearly  disclosed  his  notions  of  that  sovereignty. 
It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  of  the  Bourbons,  that,  in  his  exile, 
he  had  learned  and  forgotten  nothing.  Resuming  the  exercise 
of  absolute  pow  cr,  in  virtue  of  an  election  which,  besides  being 
vitiated  in  its  principle,  was  annulled  by  his  abdication;  he  only 
ri'placed  himself  in  the  isolated  situation  in  which  he  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  preceding  year,  in  presence  of  all  the 
European  monarchies  arrayed  against  him,  and  persisting  in 
the  solemn  deehu’ation  they  had  made  of  never  again  treating 
with  him.  Common  sense  and  true  patriotism  would  have 
jHiinted  out  another  and  a  better  line  of  policy.  It  was  then, 
and  not  alter  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  AVaterloo,  that  he  ought 
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to  have  renewed  and  confinned  his  ahdieatiou  ;  surrendered  to 
the  iieople  all  the  powers  with  which  lie  had  been  invested; 
called  upon  them  to  prepare  for  their  own  defence  against  the 
invaders,  who  then  would  have  been  without  pretence,  and 
ottered  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country  as  one  of  her  generals, 
or  to  live  in  retirement  and  even  exile,  if  his  name  and  presence 
were  made  the  grounds  of  a  new'  European  coalition  against 
France.  Louis  Blanc  and  the  Bonapartists  might  say,  that  such 
an  abdication  could  not  be  thouglit  of,  as  a  popular  measure,  at 
a  time  when,  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtrA^  his  authority  had  been 
acknowledged.  But  when  the  votes  of  the  citizens  were  col¬ 
lected,  when,  of  seven  millions  of  adult  Frenchmen,  only  one 
million  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  voted  in  favour  of 
his  resuming  the  imperial  dignity,  according  to  the  ‘  aete  addi- 
tiouncl  aux  constitutions  de  rempire,'  was  it  not  evident  that  the 
majority  of  the  nation  was  not  for  him ;  that  those  w  ho  liad 
refused  their  votes  were  not  likely  to  lend  him  their  support; 
and  that,  consccpiently,  he  would  have  to  contend,  at  the  sjime 
time,  against  the  armies  of  all  the  foreign  powers,  and  against 
the  inertia  of  three-fourths  of  the  French  population? 

Tlie  lists  of  the  voters  and  the  number  of  the  non-voters  coii- 
tnidict  the  statement  of  M.  Blanc  and  his  accusations  against 
the  ‘  hourgeoisie*  and  tlie  liberals,  who,  by  a  great  majority, 
adopted  the  '  aete  additionncl,^  whereas  nine-tenths  of  the  non¬ 
voters  belonged  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Our  author 
takes  no  notice  of  these  facts,  w  hich,  however,  arc  of  the  utmost 
im|K)rtancc  to  history;  he  seems  to  be  completely  ignorant  of 
them,  and  blind  to  cveiy  thing  but  his  theory  of  the  ‘bourgeoisie,’ 
which,  as  he  says,  after  overthrowing  Napoleon  to  restore  the 
Bourbons,  overthrew  the  Bourbons  to  give  their  crow  n  to  tlic 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

In  reviewing  this  work,  our  object  is  not  merely' to  expose  the 
inaccuracies,  the  errors,  the  prejudices,  and  the  manifest  falsc- 
IukhIs  which  fill  it.  The  paltry’’  gratification  of  dissecting  h 
bbindering  and  misleading  author  is  beneath  our  character ;  and 

p;issed  by’  this  production,  had  it  not 
oflTered  to  ns  the  opportunity  of  contributing  the  results  of  our 
experience  and  researches  to  the  elucidation  of  historicjil  truth, 
and  to  the  triumph  of  those  principles  of  freedom,  morality,  and 
justice  which  arc  dcju*  to  our  readers,  because  these  principles 
arc  the  only  basis  of  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-mcn.  This  it  is 
which  induces  us  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  causes  and 
means  of  the  last  French  Revolution. 

The  hundred  days  of  1815,  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  scaled 
the  doom  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  as  much  as  that 
of  NajK)leon.  There  was  an  immense  ditfcrcnce  between  their 
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first  and  tlieir  second  restoration.  In  181 1,  they  had  re-entered 
France  in  the  rear  of  tlie  invaders,  but  they  were  not  the  authors, 
tlie  promoters  of  the  invasion.  The  war  which  all  the  rest  of 
Kurope  was  then  carryinj^  on  aj^ainst  France  had  not  been  nn- 
dertaken  to  support  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  and  to  subvert 
the  national  sovereijicnty.  Napoleon  alone  was  the  instigator, 
the  link  of  the  coalition,  and  the  cause  of  the  invasion.  Not 
only  did  not  the  allied  sovereigns  countenance  the  pretensions 
of  Louis  the  Eighteenth, but  also,  when  the  Count  d’ Artois  and  his 
agents  attempted  to  give  a  dynastic  character  to  the  war  under¬ 
taken  in  the  name  of  national  independence  against  the  scourge 
of  Europe,  they  were  disavowed  and  repulsed ;  and  when  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Frederic  entered  Paris,  their  very  first  words  were  a 
homage  to  the  national  rights,  and  a  declaration  that  the  French 
people  were  at  liberty  to  establish  whatever  government  they 
thought  proper. 

Hut  in  1815,  the  avowed  object  of  the  war  was  not  oidy  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Napoleon,  but  also  the  restoration  of  Louis  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth.  The  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  of  Louis  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  (Talleyrand)  was  a  party  to  the 
declaration  of  that  war.  Louis  the  Eighteenth  and  his  family  per¬ 
sonally  interfered  to  hasten  hostilities.  The  Hourbons,in  oneword, 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  enemies  of  France  :  and  from  that 
moment  they  Mxrc  held  in  execration  by  tlie  immense  majority 
of  the  people,  including  even  those  who  most  detested  Napoleon. 

I'lic  measures  which  they  adopted  on  their  second  return  were 
well  calcidatcd  to  increase,  rather  than  to  allay,  the  intensity  of 
that  feeling.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ollicers  and  sol¬ 
diers,  ignoniiniously  discharged,  were  dispersed  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  France,  where  they  miiintaincd,  and  propagated 
among  the  low  er  classes,  their  attachment  to  and  admiration  of 
their  leader,  and  their  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  legitimate 
rulers.  Thousands  of  public  functionaries  dismissed  from  their 
olliccs,  did  the  same  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  Tlie 
cruel  vengeance  exercised,  excited  the  indignation  even  of  the 
oldest  and  most  devoted  partisans  of  legitimacy ;  and  here,  we 
must  acknowledge,  to  the  honour  of  the  noble  legitimists,  that 
they  had  no  share  in  these  horrors,  and  that  even  some  interfered 
to  save  the  victims.  These  atrocious  deeds  were  committed  bv 
turn-coat  imperialists,  Pasquier,  Harbe-Marbois,  Louis,  Corvetto, 
(Marke,  Dccazes,  and  their  subalterns,  Guizot,  Bcrtin  dc  Vaux, 
Helhird,  Jarquinot,  Barante,  Dudon,  and  a  few  others.  We 
have  heard  the  Due  dc  Duras,  on  his  return  from  a  fruitless 
supplication  for  the  pardon  of  Lavalettc,  say  of  these  purveyors 
of  the  scaffolds :  ‘  Lcs  miserables,  ils  iPont  jamais  expose  Icurs 
trouts  ct  Icurs  poitrincs  au  fer  et  aux  balles  dcs  ennemis  du  roi; 
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ils  ne  savcnt  nioutrcr  lcnr  devounient  qii’cn  livrant  les  tetes  des 
antres  !*  and  big  tears  were  mniiing  down  the  pale  clieck  of  the 
old  nobleman. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  new  reign  of  Louis  the  Eigh- 
toentb,  assisted  by  tl\e  apostates  of  liberty  and  the  tram/ufjes  of 
Honapartisin.  A*man  without  heart,  without  principles,  a  free 
thinker,  and  a  depraved  libertine,  he  could  not  find  more  proper 
and  more  devoted  instruments  to  carry  on  his  government,  than 
those  who  had  so  zealously  ministered  to  his  thirst  for  revenge;  and 
with  them  he  arranged  that  system,  know  n  under  the  name  of 
‘  doctrine,*  and  w  hich  consists  in  ecpially  distrusting  and  en- 
slanng  the  pe(»ple,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  and  in  persecu¬ 
ting,  in  turn,  the  llonapartists,  the  royalists,  and  the  patriots, 
w  ho  woidd  not  yield  to  their  seductions,  or  silently  submit  to 
their  rule,  by  concocting  llonapartist  and  royalist  conspiracies, 
which  atU  rw  arils  they  disclosed  and  punished.  By  those  means, 
and  by  another  intrigue  worthy  of  the  abandoned  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fitteenth,  Decazes  and  the  doctrinaires  succeeded  in  main¬ 
taining  themselves  in  pow  er  until  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Beny 
(February  It,  18*^0).  Decazes,  accused  of  being  implicated  in 
that  crime,  resigned  a  few  days  afterwards  (February  20).  One 
of  his  accusers,  ^lartainville,  editor  of  the  ‘  Drapeau  Blanc,*  was 
tried  for  the  accusation  and  acquitted;  the  other,  Clauzel  de 
('oussergues,  a  deputy,  instead  of  being  prosecuted,  was  promoted 
to  the  court  of  cassation.  A  change  of  mistresses,  the  inlluence 
of  Countess  du  (’ay la,  brought  to  power  a  pure  royalist  ministry, 
which  continued  after  the  death  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  until 
October,  1827. 

The  political  struggle  which,  under  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  was 
between  the  doctrinaires,  who  had  fallen  into  the  ranks  of  the 
libends,  and  the  royalists,  assumed  another  character  under  his 
successor.  The  bigotry  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  the  increased 
influence  of  the  clergy,  divided  the  royalist  majority.  !Manyof 
them,  and,  singularly  enough,  those  the  most  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  royal  cause,  foreseeing  the  dangers  likely  to  result  from 
sacerdotal  encroachmeuts,  opposed  the  measures  which  the  goy* 
ernment  proposed,  in  eomplianee  with  the  will  of  the  })ious  mon¬ 
arch,  and  of  the  jesuits  w  ho  nded  him.  Their  opposition  was 
resented,  and  the  resentment  of  the  king  and  of  his  ministers 
increased  their  hostility.  A  dissolution  of  the  chambers  was  the 
consequence ;  but  the  majority  of  the  80,(X)0  electors  having 
taken  part  w  ith  the  rebel  deputies,  the  ministry  w  as  com|)elled 
to  resign,  (harks  the  lenth,whohad  certainly  done  more  thnn 
enough  to  endanger  his  eternal  salvation,  anil  who  vet  was  in¬ 
tent  to  secure  it,  could  not  long  submit  to  the  tolerant  couiisrh 
of  his  new  ad\isers,  though  there  w’as  a  bishop  among  them, 
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(IVutrier,  minister  of  public  instruction,)  and  thou^li  they  resist¬ 
ed  the  somewhat  more  liberal  tendency  of  the  chamber  of  depu¬ 
ties.  In  a  mood  of  delirious  fervour,  he  resolved  to  place  Po- 
lij^nae  at  the  head  of  the  government.  That  name,  in  France, 
evoked  the  recollection  of  innumerable  misdeeds,  aiid  proj^nos- 
ticated  nothinj;  but  the  establishhient  of  civil  and  relij^ious 
tyranny.  The  whole  nation,  hitherto  inditi’erent  to  the  squab¬ 
bles  between  the  doctrinaire  and  royidist  rivals,  was  roused  at 
the  daring  of  the  kinj^,  and  prepared  for  another  struggle,  which 
every  one  foresaw  as  near  at  hand.  Polignac,  after  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  govern  with  the  chambers,  and  according  to 
to  the  clnirter,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  those  obstacles ;  and,  in  the 
attempt,  hurled  and  crushed  legitimacy  and  three  generations 
of  kings  against  the  barricades  on  which  d’Orleans  picked  up 
their  crown. 

How  that  d’Orleans,  a  llourbon,  could  not  only  escape  in  that 
inemoral)lc  battle,  which  terminated  at  the  erv,  ‘  Plus  de  llour- 
bons,’  but  also,  a  Bourbon,  succeeded  in  ascending  the  throne  so 
long  the  object  of  his  desires — this  is  what  we  are  now  going 
to  explain  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  fulfil  a  promise  wc  made  in  a 
preceding  number*. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  young  man,  at  the  beginning  of  tin* 
French  Revolution,  had  embraced,  with  all  the  ardour  natural 
to  youth,  the  principles,  not  of  the  majority  of  the  constituent 
assembly,  which  were  in  favour  of  legitimate  monarchy,  with  a 
truly  representative  government,  but  those  of  his  unprincipled  fa¬ 
ther,  whose  hatred  for  Marie Antoinettef  and  Jjouistlie  Sixteenth, 
})rompted  him  to  wish  for  their  overthrow,  when  even  no  benefit 
would  accrue  to  him  from  their  degradation.  A  colonel  at  tlu* 
heginning  of  the  war  in  1792,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  regi¬ 
ment,  under  the  command  of  Kellerman,  and  accompanied  his 
general  when  he  was  ordered  to  join  Du  Mourie/  opposing  the 
invasion  of  the  Prussians  and  of  the  French  princes  in  (Jham- 
pain.  The  cannonade  of  Valmy,  and  the  disastrous  retreat  of 
the  Prussians,  left  Du  Mouriez  at  liberty  to  march  with  part  of 
his  army  against  the  Austrians,  in  Belgium.  Young  Egalite, 
w  ho  luul  at  once  remarked  the  superior  abilities  of  Du  Mouriez, 
recpiested  to  pass  under  his  command ;  and  the  minister  at  w  ar 
granted  his  recpiest.  Ilis  conduct  at  the  battle  of  (Jemmappes, 
and  during  the  w  hole  of  the  campaign  of  1792,  as  well  as  that 
uf  1793,  till  the  battle  of  Nerwinden,  had  been  that  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  brave  officer,  and  had  won  for  him  the  friendship 
of  his  gcneral-in-chief,  who  detested  and  despised  his  father. 
He  took  part  in  the  attempt  to  lead  the  army  against  the  con- 

Article  on  the  Secret  lIistor\^  of  Spanish  .Vtfairs.  Octoh<?r,  lS4.h 

t  Her  preference  of  tlie  Count  (rArmis  was  the  cause  of  that  hutretl. 
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vcutioii,  iiiid,  oil  the  Ijiilurc  ot  tluit  phiii,  escaped  with  liis 
general. 

Ht  ferring  to  our  precciling  article  for  the  details  of  his  life 
and  conduct  until  the  Ui'storatiou,  we  come  at  once  to  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris  in  1814. 

While  the  Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch  were  siirrounded  by 
the  old  emigrants,  and  ottciuled  the  national  feelings  by  their 
marked  predilection  for  the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Conde,  and 
of  the  ancient  court,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  surrounded  by  the 
most  distinguished  generals  of  the  empire,  all  of  them  Ins  com¬ 
panions  and  friends  in  the  camp  of  Du  Mouriez.  At  their  head 
were  Marshals  Macdonald,  Moi*ticr,  Beurnonvillc,  Kellerman, 
Snehet,  .lonrdan,  and  Generals  Valence,  Gerard,  Foy,  Fregeville, 
(irouchy,andmanyotherswho  found  at  the  Palais  Royal  the  hearty 
welcome  which  they  did  not  receive  at  the  Thnillerics,  and  the 
simplicity  of  manners,  the  ease,  the  equality  which  hadlieen  the 
charm  of  their  younger  days.  There  they  could  speak  boldly  of 
their  past  life,  tight  again  their  glorious  republican  or  imperial 
battles,  and  even  deplore  their  reverses,  sure  to  receive  from 
their  attentive  listener,  praises  for  their  bravery,  and  a  tear  for 
their  misfortunes.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  possessed,  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  art  of  sobbing  and  shedding  tears.  M  e  liave  three  or 
four  times  been  privately  honoured  with  an  exhibition  of  his  abi¬ 
lities  in  tliis  line  ;  and  we  admit  that  we  were  ourselves  on  tlie 
point  of  crying. 

The  patriotism  of  the  prince  was  soon  the  theme  of  all  the 
military  circles  in  Paris,  and  of  their  correspondence  with  the 
departments,  'fhe  contrast  of  his  manners  and  opinions  with 
those  of  the  royal  family,  was  represented  as  a  continuation  of 
his  eondnet  since  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
during  the  whole  of  his  exile.  The  duke  had  arrived  long  after 
them,  but  not,  like  them,  with  the  luggage  of  the  invaders  ;  and 
the  delay  ot  his  return  wjis  representecl  as  caused  by  the  dis¬ 
like  and  tear  ot  his  royal  relatives,  w  ith  whom  he  had  always 
been  on  bad  terms,  on  account  of  his  consistency  in  his  princi¬ 
ples  ;  and  it  was  publicly  stated  that  he  had  constantly  refused 
the  pensions  ot  foreign  governments,  and  never  taken  any  part 
in  the  plots  and  hostilities  against  the  consular  or  imperial  go¬ 
vernment.*  Kverybody  wsis  convinced,  for  nobody  could  con- 
trailict  the  talschood.  1  hanks  to  the  strict  censorship  of  Napo- 

•  111  l^’B,  Bupiii,  the  attornev-j^Mienil  at  the  Court  of  Cassation,  aiul  pre- 
sulont  of  the  cliumluT  of  ao|mtii‘s,  aured  to  utter  this  falsehood  iu  one  of  his 
MK't'ehes.  One  ot  the  writers  iu  the  ‘Trihuue,’  (i.  Sarrut.  ventured  to  eontrn- 
»iu*t  the  statement,  and  meutioued  the  l.uijlish  piMision  aud  the  expedition 
to  S|»Hin.  Sarrut,  for  his  love  of  truth,  wits  seuteneed  to  six  months’  im- 
prismiiueut.  an«l  tineil  1«HH)  iVanrs. 
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K‘oh,  Hotlniit?  was  known  of  tlic  Honrbons.  Their  names  were 
never  allowed  to  he  mentioned  ;  they  were  all  forjjjotten  ;  nay 
more,  thought  dead ;  and  the  censors  of  the  Restoration  conld 
not  allow  the  conduct  of  the  princes  durinj;  their  exile  to  he  in¬ 
quired  into  hy  the  newspapers. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  liad  hardly  heen  five  months  in  the 
Palais  Hoyal  w  hen  the  new  s  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  disturbed 
his  dreams  of  future  elevation.  The  kinjj:,  who  had  not  seen 
with  pleasure  the  military  associations  of  his  cousin,  imagined 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  they  mij^hthe  taken  advantaj^e 
of,  and  ordered  the  prince,  with  ]\larshal  Macdonald,  to  repair 
to  Lyons,  where  they  would  he  preceded  hy  Count  (PArtois,  to 
oppose  the  usurper.  He  obeyed,  hiit  the  ollicers  and  soldiers 
received  him  so  coolly,  and  showed  such  anti-Honrhonist  dispo¬ 
sitions,  that  not  only  did  he  not  advance  with  them  a^iinst  i\n) 
imperial  hands,  hut  lie  also  prudently  advised  the  Count  (PArtois, 
on  his  arrival,  to  p)hack  to  l^iris,  he  himself  setting  the  examjile. 

A  fortnight  aftcrw  ards,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  having  witnessed 
at  Lille  the  melancholy  departure  of  the  old  king  for  Relginm, 
and  convinced  that  their  cause  w  as  for  ever  lost,  prejiared  to  take 
his  leave  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  a  door  should  he  open,  at 
some  future  epoch,  for  his  admittance  into  France.  On  resign¬ 
ing  the  superior  command  of  the  place  to  Marshal  ^lortier,  he 
sent  the  following  letter,  after  liaving  verbally  recommended 
him  not  to  yield  to  the  foreigners. 

‘  I  commit  entirclv  to  vour  hands,  my  dear  marslial,  the  cmnmand 
which  I  was  so  hap]>v  as  to  exercise  with  you,  in  the  department  of  the 
north.  I  am  too  good  a  Frenchman  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  France, 
hecause  fresh  misfortunes  compel  me  to  (piit  it.  1  go  to  hnry  myself 
in  retirement  and  oblivion.  The  king  being  no  longer  in  France,  1  can¬ 
not  issue  orders  in  his  name ;  and  nothing  remains  for  me,  but  to  ab¬ 
solve  yon  from  all  obedience  to  the  orders  1  have  already  transmitted  to 
you ;  re(|nesting  von,  however,  to  do  whatever  your  own  excellent  judg¬ 
ment  and  pure  patriotism  shall  suggest  to  you,  as  most  (tondneive  to  the 
interests  of  France,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  duties  yon  have  to  fulfil.’ 

After  these  affecting  adieus,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  left  the  tow  n  ; 
hut,  instead  of  going  to  meet  the  king  and  the  princes  at  (ihent, 
he  repaired  to  Fngland,  thus  completely  separating  his  cause 
from  that  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family.  In  England,  he 
free  ly  indulged  in  severe  accusations  against  the  exiled  king  and 
his  government,  and  openly  declared,  that,  if  r(*ston*d  again,  he 
woedd  again,  hy  his  foolish  pride  and  his  heartless  and  (leccitful 
disposition,  risk  and  lose  his  crown.  It  must  he  admitted,  that, 
alter  the  first  hurst  of  his  discontent,  and  when  tlie  news  re- 
ceivc'd  Irom  \’ienna  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  determination  of  the 
foreign  powers  to  crush  Napoleon,  the  language  of  the  prince 
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becHiiie  niort!  moderate;  Ids  liberalism  cooled  ;  lu*  be^^au  to  rc- 
llect  upon  the  part  he  had  taken,  and  to  doubt  ot  its  pro¬ 
priety  ;  he  felt  that  he  onj^ht  to  do  something  else,  but,  not  know- 
ing  what,  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Ihike  ot  Wellington, 
to  explain  his  conduct  and  to  ask  advice,  ^^lids  letter,  anil  the 
dnke^s  unceremonious  answer,  are  not  in  the  correspondence 
published  by  C'olouel  (lurwood.  W'e  regret  the  suppression,  anil 
we  recommend  the  colonel  to  seize  the  opportunity  ot  the  ap¬ 
proaching  royal  visit,  for  the  publication  of  that  document, 
which  w'ould  no  doubt  add  to  the  popularity  ol  the  illustrious 


personage. 

The  most  confidential  agent  of  thc])rincc,  Chevalier  de  Broval, 
who  had  been  left  in  Baris,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
parting  proclamation  and  of  the  absence  ot  the  Dukeot  Orleans 
from  the  court  of  (Jhent,  to  extol  the  jiatriotism  of  his  patron; 
and  he  did  it  with  success.  Napoleon  himself  condescended  to 
sjH*ak  in  terms  of  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  i)rince;* 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  there  was  no  longer  a  doul)t 
of  the  determination  of  Austria  to  remain  faithful  to  the  coali¬ 
tion,  and  again  to  join  in  the  invasion,  the  patriots,  and  even 
many  of  the  generals,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  war,  began  to 
think  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means, 
of  maintaining  peace  between  France,  w  hich  would  not  submit 
to  the  Bourbons,  and  the  rest  of  Furope,  which  woidd  not  bear 
with  Napoleon.  W'e  have  some  reasons  to  believe,  that,  if  tlic 
march  of  the  armies  and  hostilities  bad  not  been  hastened  bv  the 


British  government  and  the  representative  of  Louis  the  Fighteenth 
at  the  C'ougress  of  Vienna,  these  views  might  have  been  carried 
into  execution  under  the  mediation  of  Alexander,  w  ho  had  mis¬ 


givings  as  to  the  consequences  of  a  second  llestoration,  and  w  ho, 
while  in  London,  declared  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  to  Du  Mouricz, 
and  to  many  other  persons,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  w  as  the  only  member  of  the  family  fit  to  govern  France 
in  a  constitutional  manner.  It  is  certain,  that,  after  the  battle 
ot  W  atcrliK),  an  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate  upon  those 
terms  ;  but  the  Duke  of  W  ellington,  w  hose  dislike  for  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  wius  extreme,  immediately  rejected  the  overtures,  and 
iuiid  to  the  negotiators,  ‘  (V  serait  jtire  que  Bonaparte;  ce  serait 
un  usurpateur  de  bonne  maison.^ 


liouis  the  Fighteenth  wius  not  the  man  to  overlook  the  conduct 


•  Xii|>oloon,  hi'aringon  the  ‘Jlst  of  March  that  the  motiier  of  the  <luke,  who 
hatl  a  tew  days  before  l)roken  her  leg,  and  in  consequence  had  not  been  able 
to  Ka\c  I  ariH,  \^as  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  orileretl  one  of  his  otlicers  to  repair 
to  her  rt'sidcncc,  Une  de  Tonrnon,  to  assure  her  that  slie  slioiild  be  unuio- 
Icstcd  and  even  jirotcctcd.  if  necessary.  Louis  Philippe  shows  his  gratitude 
by  his  treatment  of  the  surviving  relatives  of  Napoleon. 
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ofliis  uiiliiithrul  those  trviii^  times  ;  hiit  his  spite 

p>t  the  l)etter  ot‘  his  vjimited  prudence,  when,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  in  the  (ourse  ol‘  his  veujijeauee,  he  ordered  the  Duke  ot‘ 
Orleans,  wlio  hatl  also  returned,  to  ^o  hack  to  his  place  of  exile, 
'riiis  impolitic  measure  ideutitied  the  duke  with  the  [)arty  eousi- 
dered  as  national,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Ihmrhons, 
and  to  their  sup|)orters,  the  despots  of  Knrope.  The  duke, 
who,  at  first,  was  indij^nant  at  this  treatmeiit,  became  toleral)lv 
reconciled  to  it,  when  he  saw  the  advaiitaj^es  he  mij^ht  (haive 
from  his  position;  and  that  the  severity  of  tlie  kin;^  did  nothin;^ 
hut  set  him  up  as  the  future  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  as  an 
avowed  pretender  to  the  crown.  He  snj)ported,  with  hecominj; 
resignation,  his  solitude  at  Twickenham,  and  employed  his  lei¬ 
sure  in  a  most  active  coi  respondence  with  his  friends  in  France, 
— a  correspondence  in  which  he  ('\[)ressed  his  horror  at  the  cruel¬ 
ties  perpetrated  on  the  most  iilnstrions  of  the  Fnaich  patriots, 
and  his  happiness,  thonj^h  himself  an  exile,  in  not  witnessing  the 
ahominahle  reaction  which  deln^cd  France  with  the  blood  of  hta* 
l)(‘st  citizens.  These  letters,  passini^  from  hand  to  hand,  were; 
the  theme  of  conversation  in  all  the  liberal  circles,  and  thus  was 
formed  the  new  ‘  Orleanist  partv,’  not  bv  the  ‘  bour;r(‘oisi(‘,’  but 
by  jnciubers  of  the  old  nobility,  su(;h  as  (lirardin,  (dianvtdin, 
<l  Ar^iMison,  (filbert  Desvoisins,  de  (.’anisy,  and  by  generals  of 
the  empire,  such  as  Valence,  Foy,  Dejean,  Belliard,  (luilUuniiiot, 
and  others. 

This  object  beinjij  obtained,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  thought  that 
lie  would  be  cpiite  as  well  in  his  Palais  Itoyal,  surroumhul  by 
his  Iriends  and  [)artisans,  as  in  the  solitude  of  a  fortu*;!!  land  ;  and 
he  be;^an  to  lon^  for  the  termination  of  his  exile,  'fhe  Duchess 
ot  Herry,  who  was  much  attached  to  her  aunt,  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  w  as  rccpiested  to  interfere  ;  and  she  undertook  to  obtain 
the  recall  ot  her  relatives.  IMie  only  resistance  she experiimced 
was  trom  Louis  the  Kightecnth,  w  ho  at  lirst  tirndy  refused  ;  savin;; 
with  his  customary  malice,  ‘  Non,  non,  je  n’aime  pas  les  picpmrc's 
de  cousins.’*  The  indcfati;>;able  cll’orts  of  the  youn;;  and  kind- 
h(‘arted  princess  at  last  compiered  the  ohstinacy  of  the  old  kin;;, 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  permitted  to  reside  in  France. 
Ltuiis  Philippe  discharged  th(*d(*bl  of  gratitude  in  IHdJl,  by  im¬ 
prisoning  and  dishonouring  his  l)enefaetress,  in  tlie  citadel  of 
Playe. 

I  he  plan  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  after  his 
return,  was  less  adapted  to  maintain  him  in  his  position  of  pre¬ 
tender,  tlian  to  avoid  giving  cause  of  complaint  to  the  king  : 
Ins  aviU’ieions  disposition  prevented  him  from  giving  parties^  nnd 


C’ousiii,  ill  French,  means  gnat,  as  Hell  us  relation. 
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living  III  a  style  liccoming  the  first  jiriiicc  of  the  rovil  l.l<v  i 

ll.is  iinglit  he  satisfaetorv  to  the  kill-  a  ho  at  ;  i 

ions  of  the  revolutionists;  hut  the  liberals,  the i‘e|)nblie-,ns  I,  i 
the  iin,,erial.sts  eoi.1,1  not  but  be  (lisplease.l  ^  h  .  «  ’ 

Ins  interlocutor.  To  some  lie  «.,wl  «  Af  •  ^  opinions  ot 

to  2,(KK),(KK)  of  fraues  /l8(HMK  .!  ^  ’'“"’""f 

•noiith'  (‘  re"  ^  ‘ ^  ''•om  lu.iul  ,o 

. -  ,1.' . . .  I  »t:i:  X '''“ 

IIIV  onlv  wish  is  to  r(>iii  iiti  ..  .  /  I  *  ^  V'^'®  "«  <‘Hiibltioii; 

If  1  follow  vonr  adviee  I  '  1“ coniitrv. 

aspiring  to  the  erowii  'wbil  *1 ^’*ther,  shall  be  aeeiised  of 

Tb,>  Thnill.Ties  see  a  1)1  t  in  *  ’'1“  watehed. 

nfliccr  is  iinin(‘(li*itelv  Vimip  .  f  i  pven  to  ;i  poor 

‘•UMiiy.  lint  I  feol  witli'von  •  T  l>ril)e  the 

I  W  ill  do  W  hat  1  ean  '  *  ’  and  still  do  snlfer  with  you. 

l^ng  be  eou. 

a  'li-il  bis  partisans  to  eidkt  il  ,  .  r  f altcssc’ eu- 
biseaiise.  lie  was  told  tb-it  N"  '!*'"*  ****•"*  ’'^^‘'aintances  in 

'~'nl,  I, a  „„„|,|  '  1',,,  ’  tc,  Die  p.m  ni. 

friends  convinced  him  tloit  *  i  intimate 

«nr.e  the  fir' «!><!  <letern,inod 

public.  That  opportiinitv  so,,,,")'  f ‘'".'b' '^^‘tislaetion  to  the 

lavigne*ha,lbe,a,d.isn  iss-d  f  Do- 

'»‘try  of  justice,  for  the  pubneatT  <’f ''')fariau  to  the  luiii- 

. .  I- "mSI”,™;;;;  ■»  i«™dc  i,.„i  ,„,i,  ,„i. 

. .  .~o ,,  ;,i,  . . . 

I"a'try;  and  the  patron  of  the  ,  '  f '*  “  " f'tlc  to  read 

as  the  head  of  tj,,!  national  partl""^  aeknowlcdgcd 

|M)<-try  of  I'cl.avigne/ lumself  .an  admirer  of  the 
. .  pretend  that  the 

Kanaau.l  i,j,  ,,Hnripl,-s.  '  '  «<'  '*'■  »u«lc  a  peer,  ami 
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priiirc  (liti  not  dare  to  confer  the  appointment,  without  first  oh- 
tainiiif:  permission  from  the  kiiijr,  who,  liavinj;  had  no  share  in 
the  dismissal  of  the  poet,  did  not  object  to  tlie  views  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Orleans,  of  whieli  lie  probably  did  not  then  foresee  the  eonse- 
(piences.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  so,  and  that 
the  prince  would  not  otherwise,  in  sneh  a  case,  have  presumed 
to  place  himself  so  evidently  in  opposition  to  the  pivcrnment. 
Ihit  the  concert  of  approbation  w  hich  followed  this  political  ^^)od 
action,  operated  upon  the  mind  of  the  prinee  so  as  to  induee 
him  to  continue  in  the  same  line,  without,  however,  exposin’^ 
himself  too  much,  lie  placed  at  the  head  of  his  library  a  sub- 
jirc  fect,  also  recently  dismissed,  \’atout,*  the  author  of  a  charm¬ 
ing  allcirory  on  the  charter,— ‘  Les  Aventures  de  la  Fille  d’uii 
hoi.'  lie  admitted  into  the  Imreaus  of  his  household,  and  into 
the  administration  ot  his  forests,  oldollicers  on  half-pav,  or  sons 
and  relatives  of  old  republicans  or  Bonapartists  in  disi^race; 
sothat  he  mi^dit  be  eonsidered  as  the  representative  of  tiic  re¬ 
public  and  of  the  empire;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  cultivated 
the^^ood  wdlof  the  royalist  opimsition. 

As  we  stated  before,  so  unpopular  was  the  f,^overnment  after 
the  second  restoration,  and  such  was  the  universal  hatred  excited 
by  the  atrocities  committed,  that  every  one  was  persuaded  that 
the  least  shake  would  overturn  it,  and  that,  for  a  certainty, 
it  would  be  overthrown.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  hiusten  the 
cN(‘nt,  and  to  take  part  in  it:  every  one,  in  fact,  was  r(*adv  to 
H'come  a  conspirator  for  the  liberation  of  his  country.  Nobody 
viiew’  better  than  the  doctrinaires,  this  opinion  and  this  dis|)o- 
Nition  of  the  iieople;  and  thiy  were  most  anxious  to  destroy 
)oth,  each  by  the  other,  (lovernin;^  as  they  did,  not  only  in  the 
name  (d  a  detest imI  race,  but  also  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
•nid  o|)inions  of  the  oldest  and  most  devoted  ])artisans  of  that 
J ace,  as  well  as  to  those  of  its  enemii's,  they  knew  howMvcll 
ounded  was  thef^eueral  ojiinion  of  their  weakness,  and  the  wish 
oi  t  leir  downlal ;  and  they  resolved  to  profit  by  the  disposition 
n  )oth  parties  to  orj^anize  their  cons])iraci('s,  in  order 
to  (oinince  all  of  their  own  superior  abilities  in  disco- 
urin;^  them,  and  their  ow  n  power  in  repressing;  them  and  pnn- 
nnj;  the  pretemhal  authors,  'riius  the  insurr(‘ctions  of  (Irenohle 
♦nn  Lyons,  and  the  royalist  conspiraey  of  1810  for  {;ivin^  t  he 
Clown  to  the  (a>unt  d'Artois,  were  the  work  of  the  ministry  and 
j*  t  Kir  a;;ents;  and  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  victims,  shot  or 
^>c  leaded,  ceinent(‘d  the  power  of  the  doctrinaires,  who  aeijuircd, 
n  lose  atrocious  manccuvres,  such  an  ascendant,  that  they  ob- 

\'r  ^  etat,  «lrs  l)il>lotlir(jiu's  (hi  Koi, 
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tJiilicd  from  the  kinj;  the  disinissiil  of  the  Count  d’Artois  from  the 
cominRiid  ol  the  luitioiuil  j^iuirds,  jis  in  IHdl  they  obtuiiied  tliut 
of  Lafayette. 

If  l)v  showinjr  themselves  as  eruel  as  they  were  treaclierous 
in  those  horrid  transaetions,  they  succeeded  in  proviu'r,  to  a 
certain  dcjrree,  that  they  were  strong,  they  did  not  diminish  the 
disposition  to  conspire.  They  only  made  the  conspirators  IWl 
the  more  the  necessity  of  prudence  in  their  enterprises  ai^aiiist 
a  jrovernment  which,  hy  all  its  measures,  added  every  day  some 
new  cause  for  incresused  execration.  ITudence  was  the  perpetual 
recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  however,  after  the 
revolutions  of  1820  in  S[>ain,  in  Portuj^al,  in  Naples,  and  in 
Ihcalmont,  and  alter  the  expidsiou  of  the  doctrinaires,  entered 
with  a  certain  dejxreti  of  resolution  into  the  plan  of  a  general 
and  spontaneous  military  insurrection  in  the  principal  fortresses 
of  France,  llis  patronaj^e  of  Horace  \  ernct,  and  the  picture 
of  the  battle  of  Oemmappes,  tlie  first  j^rand  triumph  of  the  tri¬ 
coloured  llajraud  of  the  republican  army,  installed  in  thcjxjdlerv 
of  his  palace,  after  bcin^  refused  admittance  at  the  Louvre,  was 
a  ptd)bc  profession  of  republicanism,  which  seemed  intended  to 
win  to  him  all  the  leaders  t)f  that  cons[)iracy.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that,  when  he  was  ac(ptaintcd  with  the  form  of  p)veru- 
ment  which  was  to  be  established,  his  /.eal  relented.  He  openly 
expressed  his  fears,  that  such  a  •government  would  not  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  Lurope,  but  privately  remonstrated  on  the  want  of 
contideuce  on  the  part  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy, 
w  ho  had  left  no  place  for  him  in  their  jmlitieal  system.  He  was 
answered,  that  his  remonstrances  did  not  tally  w  ith  his  profession 
of  repul)licanism.  This  answer  displeased  him  :  he  loudly  com¬ 
plained,  and  was  so  little  particular  in  the  choice  of  the  ctmfi- 
dants  of  his  griefs,  that  the  government  was  soon  let  into  the 
secret.  The  conspiracy  was  discoverc'd ;  and,  according  to  the 
doctrinaire  tactics,  some  leaders  were  induced  to  begin  the  move¬ 
ment,  w  hen,  all  their  plans  being  disorganized,  there  w  as  no  pos¬ 
sibility  ot  simultaneous  action.  They  failed,  and  new'  vengeance 
was  the  conseipience. 

Louis  lllaiic,  who  is  evidently  ignorant  of  the  secret  history 
of  that  epoch,  attributes  that  conspiracy  to  four  or  five  madmen, 
nnknow  II,  even  now,  to  most  of  their  countrymen,  and  does  not 
mention  the  real  authors  and  the  principal  actors  in  the  rising 
which  took  place  in  many  parts  of  b'rauce ;  and,  when  mention¬ 
ing  that  of  lletoril,  he  forgets  tlie  brotliers  Peugnet,*  two  I ) rave 
young  ollkvrs,  who  acted  the  principal  part.  All  his  account  of 


•  They  siu-mshMl  in  inuking  tlieir  escape  to  the  Tiiiteil  States  of  America, 
when'  they  eHtat»li>ihe»l  a  scIumiI,  which  thev  still  conduct  with  the  grentesi 
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this  conspiracy  is  a  badly  arranjrcd  story,  to  pnd  the  unknown 
services  of  a  few  modern  patriots  and,  ol  Hazard,  the  founder  of 
St.  Siinonisin. 

The  discovery  and  failure  of  the  cons])iracy  was  traced  to  the 
Palais  Hoyal ;  the  prince  was  aceiist'd  of  heinj^  the  author  of  tins 
j)icce  of  tn'achery ;  and  from  that  time,  tlu'  two  j>:r(*at  divisions 
of  the  liberal  party,  the  imperialists  and  tiie  rcpnhlicans,  wonld 
no  longer  contide  in  the  ])arty  of  Orleans,  and  inelnded  him  in 
their  hatred  of  the  Honrhons.  The  Orleanists  themselves  were 
divided  in  eonseijnence  of  these  transactions.  Some  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ought  to  remain  inactive, 
and  patiently  wait  until  some  new  misdeed  of  the  Honrhons 
roused  the  people,  and  overthrew’  th(‘ir  government,  in  which 
cjusc  the  dnke  wonld  naturally  and  immediately  he  considered 
as  the  only  man  able  to  give  stability  to  the  new’  revolution. 
The  prince  himself  was  of  this  opinion,  which  agreed  with  his 
jiarsimonious  disposition,  with  his  fear  of  displeasing  the  court, 
and  w  ith  his  distrust  of  the  political  men  likely  to  take  a  ])romi- 
nent  part  in  all  future  attempts.  11  is  ])lan  was,  closely  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  manccuvring  of  the  other  jiartics,  and  to  disconcert 
their  projects,  w  hen  they  were  against  the  interests  of  his  family, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  continue  w  ithont  eclat  the  exhibitions  of 
liberalism  which  were  sure  to  gain  ovm*  to  him  the  mass  of  the 
])eoplc. 

The  republicans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few’,  at  the  head  of 
whom  w  ere  Lafayette,  (^onnt  d’Argenson,  Count  Charles  dc  La- 
steyrie,  and  some  others,  after  the  failmx*  of  their  projects,  in 
which  they  had  obtaim'd  the  co-operation  of  the  Honapartist 
otlicers,  began  to  des|)air  of  tlicir  own  cause,  and  to  consider  th(^ 
establislmumt  of  a  republic  as  im])ossible.  They  w  ere  told  that 
no  revolution  could  succeed  without  a  name  around  which  all 
parties  would  rally,  and  that  the  first  thing  to  settle,  in  meditat¬ 
ing  a  revolution,  was  the  choice  of  a  ruler,  w  hose  character  and 
intliiencc  should  promote  the  success  of  their  view  s.  After  some 
hesitation,  they  agreed  with  the  H()na])artists  to  adopt  the  ex- 
king  of  Holland,  Louis  Na})olcon.  it  is  certain  that  a  mort; 
honourable,  a  better  man  does  not  exist ;  nor  a  man  w  ho  could  give 
stronger  guarantees  for  a  liberal  government.  One  of  his  former 
iriends  was  dispatched  to  him  to  sound  his  disposition,  and,  in 
case  it  was  sncli  as  was  desired,  to  inform  liim  of  the  views  and 
plans  of  the  nniti'd  j>arty.  Louis  Najioh^on  imm(‘diately  rcject(‘d 
the  proposal.  ‘  I  have  had  enough,  and,  indeed,  too  innch  ol 
royalty  :  my  oidy  wish  is,  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  France,  as  a 
private  individual,  as  a  Frenchman  ;  but,  howcv(‘r  innch  I  desire 
it,  I  would  rather  continue  and  die  an  exile  than  live  in  France 
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Oil  condition  of  wearing  a  crown/*  After  sucli  an  answer,  the 
conspirators  were  obliged  to  apply  in  other  quai*ters. 

Their  second  choice  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  iirst.  Ihigenc 
llcanharnais  had,  in  all  ciremnstanees,  fullilled  the  duties  iiu- 
posed  upon  him,  so  as  to  deserve  the  respect  of  every  party ;  and 
perhaps  he  would  have  more  easily  succeeded,  and  governed 
France  with  greater  advantage,  than  Louis  Napoleon  :  he  also  re¬ 
jected  the  jiroposals  made  to  him,  i)iit  not  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  discourage  their  renewal,  and  they  were  renewed  many  times, 
and  always  with  an  increased  earnestness.  At  last,  he  yielded— 
with  the* assent  of  his  father-in-law,  the  late  king,  and  of  his 
hrother-in-law ,  the  present  king,  w  ho  w  as  then  in  all  the  fervour  of 
liberalism,  and  w  ho,  in  his  political  dreams,  connected  a  (icrmaiiie 
union,  under  his  own  sceptre,  w  ith  the  successes  of  the  Frcucli 
patriots.  Unfortunately  for  them,  a  letter  in  cypher  from  the 
principal  negociator,  announcing  the  assent  given  by  Friucc 
Kugene,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Oilcans, 
in  Kngland.  We  have  seen  this  letter,  we  have  seen  the  copy 
and  translation  of  it,  which  we  know' was  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  February,  1821.  Ou  the  2()th  of  April  following, 
Kugene  Bcauharnais  expired,  after  a  very  short  illness  accom- 
fianied  with  the  most  cruel  sutfering.  Singular  destiny  of  that 
family!  11  is  mother,  .losejihiue,  had  died,  much  in  the  same 
manner,  in  181  t,  just  when  she  had  implored  the  intercession  of 
Alexander  on  behalf  of  Na|)oleon  ;  and,  a  few'  years  ago,  his  son 
died  under  similar  symptoms,  a  few  months  after  his  marriage 
w  ith  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal,  whom  Louis  Philijipe  liad  coveted 
for  the  Duke  of  Nemours. — We  relate  facts — w  e  do  not  accuse. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  alludes,  hut  with  his  habitual  ignorance,  to 
the  attempt  in  favour  of  Kugene,  and  pretends  (p.  17)  that  he 
offered  five  millions  of  francs  to  Lafayette,  for  the  success  of'  his 
cause.  Wc  atlirin  that  no  such  thing  ever  took  place  ;  and  the 
character  of  Lafayette  refutes  the  imputation,  as  well  as  that 
contained  in  the  same  page,  of  his  having  suhsecpiently,  during 
his  journey  to  America,  ‘  made  overtures  to  Joseph  Nhipolcon.' 
Having  been  honoured  with  the  intimacy  of  Lafayette,  wc  can 
assure  our  readers,  that  he  never  thought  of  doing  anv  thing  hut 
for  a  republic.  • 

f  ix>m  1821  to  182/, the  republicans  and  the  imperialists  were 
in  a  sort  of  des|K)ndency,  and  seemed  to  have  resigned  theni- 
selyes  to  the  hard  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Bourbons, 
w  hilst  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  w  ho  had  been  made  a  ‘  roval  high- 

*  How  tlifforiMit  tlu- conaiirt  of  Ills  soil !  Imt  ho  was  i.luciifi.l  far  from  his 
UtiuT.  In  Iv^'l.).  the  giHnl  man  clainu'd  the  gnnrdiansliin  cd'  his  two  sons,  in 
orih-r  to  niii.loy  liis  h  isiirc  in  thrir  o.Inontion.  Tin-  Court  Koval  of  I’aris,  in 
violation  ot  tho  law.  rvjvctoil  hi»  pniwr.  Wo  see  the  result  at  llain. 
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iu*ss/  on  tlic  Recession  of  Charles  X.  to  the  throne,  and  who  had 
come  to  an  innnense  fortune  hv  the  death  of  liis  mother,  seemed 
only  intent  to  increase  that  fortune,  and  to  gratify  his  taste  for 
building.  The  pure  royalists,  having  no  longer  any  conspiracy 
to  repress,  nor  any  thing  like  opjiosition  to  their  rule,  began  to 
(piarrcl  among  themselves ;  and,  singularly  enough,  the  majority 
of  the  chamber  of  pe(*rs  rejected  the  law  s  passed  by  the  majoritV 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  for  restoring  the  aristocracy  to  the 
rank  which  they  are  entithal  to  hold  in  a  legitimate  monarchy, 
for  subjecting  the  jiress  to  a  more  severe  control,  and  for  giving 
to  the  clergy  a  paramount  influence,  a  sort  of  omni])otence.  The 
struggle  between  the  royalists  in  both  ehambeis,  and  between 
the  majorities  of  the  two  chambers,  was  carried  on  with  such 
violence,  that  it  soon  became  evident,  that,  with  the  jiersonal 
character  of  the  king,  but  especially  w  ith  his  predilection  fortlu' 
clergy,  he  would  soon  be  driven  to  extreme  measures,  w  hich 
would  bring  about  a  catastrophe  ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  of 
all  j)arties  were  awakened;  each  prejiariug  to  profit  by  the  first 
opportunity,  for  a  change  of  government. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  not  the  last  to  appreciate  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  and  to  adopt  a  plan  of  conduct  adapted  to  increase 
his  chances  of  ascending  the  throne.  In  order  to  regain  the 
su|)port  of  the  llonapartists  and  of  the  army,  w  ho,  having  no  can¬ 
didate  of  their  ow  n,  were  fast  joining  the  repnblicans,  he  resolved 
to  add  the  pictures  of  imperial  battles  to  those  of  his  republican 
campaigns,  w  hich  adorned  his  ])alac(; ;  he  offered  to  (ileneral 
Drouot,  the  faithful  comjianiou  of  Napoleon,  and  one  of  the 
most  honourable  characters  of  our  days,  the  higln^st  office  in  his 
household,  vacant  by  the  death  of  (leneral  Albert;  he  opened 
the  sidons  of  his  palace  for  their  reunions,  and  even  began  to 
bestow'  some  liberalities  on  poor  officers,  who,  deprived  of  their 
pay,  had  long  been  in  distress.  He,  at  the  same  time,  eourttal 
and  endeavoured  to  gain  over  some  old  republicans,  whose  ad¬ 
vanced  years,  little  calculated  to  w  ithstand  the  stormy  agitation 
of  re|)ublicau  institutions,  had  led  them  to  dream  of  an  alliance 
betNyeen  the  monarchy  and  the  repnblic.  The  prince  himself 
professed  this  doctrine.  He  said  one  day  to  us — and  he  used 
to  rcjieat  the  same  to  every  body,  ‘  Now-a-days,  royalty  can  be 
nothing  else  but  the  hereditary  presidency  of  a  republic.^  AVith 
such  words  it  was  impossible  not  to  make  converts.  Vet  he  did 
not  succeed  so  much  as  he  could  wish  with  that  party.  11ie  best 
|)art  of  the  republicans,  surrounding  Lafayette,  and  acting  upon 
his  example,  would  hear  of  no  compromise.  An  attempt  w  jus  made 
on  the  pjirt  of  the  duke,  to  adjust  the  differeiiee  w  Inch  iiad  long 
existe'd  between  him  and  the  old  general,  who  rejected  tlie 
terms. 
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Another  piirty  formed  itself  at  that  epoeh,  and  was  composed 
of  men  of  all  parties,  who,  distrusting  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  fearing  the  eonsecpiences  of  a  revolution,  which 
could  not  give  satisfaction  to  all  in  the  country,  while  it  would 
again  array  the  whole  of  Eurojic  against  Tranee,  had  formed  a 
plan,  whieli,  in  a  political  point  of  view’,  was  [lerhajis  the  most 
advantsigeous  to  the  country.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
William  of  Orange,  was  to  he  proclaimed;  and  the  followiu;; 
reasons  in  support  of  his  claims  were  w  ell  calculated  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

He  had  hitherto,  according  to  his  family^s  motto,  Me  main- 
tiendrai,’  been  faithful  to  his  promises  to  his  people  ;  conscicn- 
tiouslv  observed  the  constitution  ;  expressed  on  all  occasions  the 
most  liberal  opinions,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  constantly 
increasing  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  Simjilein  his  manners, 
atVahle  to  every  one,  kind  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  he  had 
treated  the  i>riuei;'al  of  tin*  French  proscrifs  w  ith  a  benevolence 
which  deserved  the  gratitude  of  all  the  French  liberals.  The 
rcsedts  of  his  election  would  be — firstlv,  to  eoueiliate  the 
Russian  autocrat,  whose  sister  had  marrit'd  the  hereditary 
Vrince  of  the  Netherlands ;  secondly,  to  restore  France  to 
its  imperial  grandeur  and  iutluence,  by  the  reunion  of  Holland 
and  Relgium  to  its  territory  ;  thirdly,  to  get  rid  of  the  Jesuitical 
intluenee,  which  now’  was  the  most  obnoxious  grievance  of  the 
French,  by  the  choice  of  a  jirotestant  sovereign.  On  the  same 
day  that  Felix  Li'pelletier  St.  Fargeau,  one  of  ihc,  prosrnfs  oi 
lSl.“i,  left  Paris  fur  Brussels,  with  a  formal  proposal,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  informed  by  one  of  his  familiars  of  the  object  of 
the  journey  of  Lepelletier.  The  Thuilleries  were  immediately 
throw  n  into  a  sort  of  consternation ;  the  iMiropean  diplomacy 
was  set  in  action  ;  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  scolded  by 
his  rovjil  brethren,  and  recommended  to  ehange  his  system  and 
to  govern  so  as  never  again  to  inspire  such  designs.  He  olxwed, 
and  his  administration  from  that  moment,  not  only  eoased  to 
induce  foreign  liberals  to  otVer  him  a  throne,  but  also  (h'termined 
his  ow  n  Belgian  subjects  to  expel  him  on  the  first  opportunity. 
As  to  helix  Le]H'lletier,  he  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
h(Hly,  that  he  had  been  to  Brussels  merely  for  the  publication  of 
the  life  ol  his  brother,  Michel  Lepelletier,  mendier  of  the  con¬ 
vent  icm. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Orangeist  party  in  France,  materially 
strengthened  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  but  no  s(M)ner 
had  the  prince  escaped  that  danger,  than  he  again  returned  tr 
his  finourite  and  economical  system  of  inaction  and  (\mtid(‘n 
expectancy,  eontining  his  liberal  manifestations  to  eontidenti’ 
lamentations  on  the  deplorable  svstem  which  enslaved  and  d 
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graded  France,  and  on  the  inipo8sil)ility  for  him  publicly  to 
oppose,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  peer,  the  measures  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  being  prohibited  by  royal  ordinance  even  to  appear  in 
the  upper  house,  unless  authorized  by  a  special  summons  from 
the  king.  The  ])rincipal  of  his  friends  vainly  urged  him  to  as¬ 
sume  a  more  decided  attitude,  which  would  gain  over  the  im¬ 
patient  part  of  the  republican  pai*ty,  and  ripen  the  discontent  of 
the  people  into  an  insurri'ctionary  movement,  lie  constantly 
resisted  their  importunities,  saying  the  time  was  not  yet  come, 
and  that  they  would  find  him  ready  when  a  proj)er  occasion 
called  him  into  action. 

That  proper  occasion  seemed  to  present  itself  when  the  national 
guards  of  Paris  were  disbanded  by  Charles  X.,  after  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  cnthnsiastic  reviews  ever  held.  More  than 
50, (XK)  citizens  had  appeared  in  arms  and  in  complete  military 
array;  most  of  them,  after  a  long  inaction,  had  been  to  conside¬ 
rable  expense  to  ecpiip  themselves  suitably,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  regularly  resume  the  service  which  Inid  been 
gradually  restricted.  Their  indignation  knew  no  bounds,  when, 
on  Monday  morning,  instead  of  tlic  complimentary  ordre  da  jour 
for  their  appearance  on  the  preceding  day,  they  saw  in  the 
Mouiteur  the  ordinance  of  dissolution.  The  republicans  and  the 
Ihmapartists  determined  to  profit  by  the  exasperation  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  leaders,  in  the  absence  of  Lafayette,  met  at  the 
residence  of  ("ount  Jjastcyrie.  At  the  same  time,  a  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  hastened  to  Neuilly,  and  proposed  to  him  im¬ 
mediately  to  go  to  Paris  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  national 
guard,  assuring  him  that  he  would  instantly  be  followed  by  all 
the  national  nnlitia  and  by  the  rest  of  the  peoj)lc;  and  that, 
without  a  struggle,  an  end  >vould  be  put  to  the  reign  of  the  idiot 
(diaries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  would  have  been  the  case, 
had  the  prince  followed  that  advice;  but  he  refused ;  and,  when 
alterwards  he  w  as  taunted,  by  one  of  his  most  devoted  partisans, 
w  ho  had  summoned  his  battalion  to  meet  the  prince  on  his  arri¬ 
val,  tor  having  lost  such  an  opportunity,  he  answered  that  he 
could  not  rely  upon  the  generals  of  the  party  who  would  have 
had  the  duty  of  gaining  over  the  army.  Upon  the  gentleman 
expressing  his  astonishment  and  his  doubts,  he  replied,  ‘  Vous 
no  les  connaissez  pas  comme  moi :  croiriez  vous,  il  y  a  trois  aiis 
l*ov,  luimeme,  m’a  pete  dans  la  main.* 

This  explanation  was  considered  as  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
the  prince  himself  was  obliged  to  find  out  another.  He  declared 
that  the  principal  motive  of  his  general  conduct,  and  of  his 
r<‘fusal,  in  this  conjuncture,  was  the  knowledge,  w  liieh  his  ])osition 
cnahliMl  him  to  obtain,  that  all  the  foreign  jiowers  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  renew’ their  coalition,  in  case  of  a  revolution  in  1' ranee ; 
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and  that  therefore  nothin}]^  oiiglit  to  be  attempted,  until  some 
means  should  have  been  devised  for  occupying  those  sovereigns 
in  their  own  dominions,  and  thus  preventing  them  from  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  aftairs  of  France.  The  French  patriots  were  already 
acting  upon  that  plan,  and,  in  concert  with  the  patriots  of  other 
countries,  were  preparing,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  insurrectional 
movements,  which  would  immediately  follow*  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  and  thus  begin  in  earnest  the  last  struggle  between  the 
holy  alliance  of  nations  and  the  holy  alliance  of  their  rulers. 

The  formation  of  the  Polignac  administration  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  the  combinations  of  the  coalition  of  the  patriots  of  Europe. 
The  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  themselves,  struck 


w  ith  consternation  at  this  bold 


measure  of  Charles  the  Tenth, 


proclaimed  that  a  revolution  was  now*  unavoidahle,  and  that  the 
Bourbons  wvre  lost.  All  of  them,  w  ith  the  doctrinaires,  repeated 


the  exclamation  of  the  Journal  dcs  DelmtH,  ‘  Pauvre  France! 


Pauvre  Roil’  In  all  parts  of  Europe,  these  words  imj)rcsscd 
upon  the  minds  of  all  the  liberals  the  necessity  of  hastening 
their  organization.  In  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Italy,  in  llungar}*, 
in  Poland,  in  (Jermany,  and  in  Belgium,  committees  were 
formed,  plans  proposed,  and  measures  adopted,  to  rise  in  arms, 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  French  revolution  should  arrive. 


Nay,  more;  in  the  beginning  of  1830,  it  was  resolved,  by  the 
directing  committee  in  London,  that  the  movement  should  simul¬ 
taneously  begin  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  France;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  landing  of  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  exiles  on  several  imints  of  their  respective  countries, 
where  they  would  immediately  he  joined  by  the  population.* 
A  most  active  partizan  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  in  some 
sort,  the  manager  of  this  plot ;  and  so  certain  was  he  of  its  suc¬ 
cess,  that,  in  March,  he  publicly  announced  that  the  event  would 
take  place  in  September.  [Westminster  Review  for  April,  1830, 
on  the  ‘  Represent  ant  des  Peuples.^] 

'fhe  Duke  of  Orleans,  although  apprised  of  all  that  w  as  going 
on,  and  apparently  approving  of  all,  was,  however,  pursuing  a 
course  whieli  cannot  he  accounted  for,  but  by  the  little  confi¬ 
dence  he  had  in  the  success  of  the  plan,  or  by  supposing  him  to 
be  a  man  ot  the  most  treacherous  character.  He  was  courting 
tlie  lavour  ol  ('harles  the  Tenth,  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  arranged  with  her  a  matrimonial 
alliance  between  her  daughter  and  his  eldest  son,  engaged  in 
building  junl  beautitying  his  residences,  in  purchasing  estates, 
and  planting  forests,  as  it  everything  was  to  remain  for  ever  un¬ 
disturbed.  As  a  proof  that  the  revolution  of  July  took  him  ky 


♦  Vide  Leleotic  Review.  Oetober,  1S43. 
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hiirprise,  wc  atiirm,  upon  the  l)cst  authority,  that,  when  the  or¬ 
dinances  were  published  and  jjave  the  signal  of  the  li^ht,  he  had 
not  G0,(K)0  francs  UX))  in  his  treasury,  luid  besides  owed  to 
Latittc  2,(KX),(KX)  of  francs  ( t80,(KH)). 

The  prince  wiis  not  only  sur})rised,  but  also  alarmed  at  the 
revolutionary  outburst.  His  friends  recommended  him  imme¬ 
diately  to  join  the  movement,  by  a  protest  against  the  ordinances, 
and  to  come  to  Paris.  He  refused,  sayinj*;  that  all  this  would 
end  in  nothin*]:.  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  had  the  duke  acted 
upon  this  advice,  and  })laeed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  })eople, 
the  national  guards  would  have  immediately  come  forward.  The 
soldiers  would  have  refused  to  lire  on  them,  and  the  stru^^le 
would  have  ended  without  effusion  of  blood.  His  refusal,  known 
to  many,  and  his  absence,  remarked  by  all,  disconcerted  his  j)ar- 
tizans  and  dissatisfied  the  people ;  and  when  it  was  reported  that 
his  eldest  son  w  as  coming  to  l^iris,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
to  compel  the  people  to  submit,  the  popular  leaders  dcchu*e(l 
against  him ;  and,  though  some  of  the  employes  in  his  adminis¬ 
tration*  w  ere  fighting  with  the  people,  they  w  ere  told,  ‘  Not  only 
is  your  prince  not  w  ith  us,  but  he  is  against  us  :  he  is  a  Bour- 
hon.’  The  feeling  of  the  people  was  immediately  made  known 
to  him,  w  ith  the  view"  of  inducing  him  to  alter  his  resolution  ; 
but  it  had  a  contrary  effect.  To  fear  of  the  triumj)h  of  the  court 
siieeceded  fear  of  the  triumpli  of  the  people  ;  or  rather  these  tw  o 
fears  mingled,  juid  so  w  orked  upon  his  mind,  that  he  left  Neuilly, 
which  w«as  too  near  St.  Cloud,  to  go  and  hide  himself  in 
his  Swiss  cottage,  in  the  forest  of  llainev,  wiiere  he  remained 
until  he  heard  that  victory  had  declared  for  the  people,  on  the 
GOtli. 

51.  Louis  Blanc  has  devoted  two  hundred  pages  to  this  revo¬ 
lution  of  July,  without  giving  to  the  public  auy  new  fact.  We 
have,  indeed,  many  supposed  conversations, — his  history  is  mere 
gossip  aiTanged  iii  the  modern  fashion,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
j)osc  of  pulling  a  cli(pic  of  babbling  politicians  and  coffee-house 
statesmen.  In  almost  all  his  piuticulars,  when  he  docs  not 
compile,  and  even  sometimes  wlien  lie  docs,  he  is  wrong,  and 
exposes  his  ignorance.  The  work  of  Sarrausf  is  certainly  much 
better :  though  it  docs  not  give  the  whole  truth,  it  docs  not 
C()ntain  many  falsehoods,  lloth,  however,  seem  to  know  little 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Baris,  and  of  its  causes. 

e  must  say  w  hat  we  have  ascertained  to  be  true. 

After  the  victory  of  the  people  on  the  30th  of  July,  the 

*  hieiitenant-Colonel  Hover,  Inspector,  and  (N)lonel  Ilcymes,  General 
Keeper  of  the  Forests  of  \Villers  Cotterets,  now  Lieutenant-Generals,  anti 
A»«l-tle-eamps  to  the  king. 

t  ‘  Lafayette,  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Revolution  of  1H30.* 
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rovftlists  who  had  opposed  the  Polignac  administration,  and  the 
doctrinaires,  were  still  dreaming  of  maintaining  Charles  the 
Tenth  on  the  throne ;  that  is  to  say,  of  seizing  and  exercising 
the  governmental  anthority  under  the  name  of  the  humbled 
and  helpless  monarch  ;  whilst,  at  the  Hotel  de  \  ille,  Latayettc, 
and  the  men  who  had  led  the  people,  during  the  condict, 
intent  upon  tlie  expulsion  of  the  liourbons,  w  ere  considering 
what  government  they  should  organize.  All  >vere  in  favour  of 
a  republic ;  aud  a  republic  would  have  immediately  been  pro¬ 
claimed,  had  Lafayette  consented  to  accept  the  presidency, 
larged  bv  all  to  assume  the  station  to  which  his  consistent 
patriotism  entitled  him,  he  objected  that  the  weakness  and 
infirmities  attending  old  age,  would  render  him  unequal  to  the 
task  under  present  circumstances ;  tliat,  besides,  they  had  no 
right  to  establish  a  permanent  fonn  of  government ;  that  acting 
so  would  be  a  usurpation  of  the  uatiomil  right ;  and  that  the 
only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  choose  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  adopt  all  the  measures  rendered  necessary  by 
the  overthrow'  of  the  Bourbons,  would  call  on  the  people  to 
elect  a  constituent  assembly  to  decide  what  government  sliould 
piTinancntly  be  established.  The  patriots  eoiild  not  but  admit 
the  soundness  of  the  generaBs  views,  in  point  of  principle ;  but 
they  also  knew  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
immediately  a  rallying  cry,  which  should  put  an  end  to  all 
uncertaintv;  and  they  had  no  doubt  that  tlie  Kepuhlic  and 
Lafayette  would  obtain  the  approbation  of  all  the  people. 
Lafayette  would  not  yield ;  the  day  was  passed  in  discussing 
those  matters  which  were  to  be  settled  on  the  81st. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Orleanists  liad  assembled  at  Lafitte’s, 
where  they  were  soon  met  by  a  party  of  royalists  and  doctri¬ 
naires,  some  to  oppose  the  project  of  the  banker  and  his  friends, 
some  to  give  their  assent ;  convinced,  from  w  liat  tninspired  as  to 
the  fi'eling  of  the  people,  that  the  cause  of  Charles  the  Tenth 
and  his  family  was  hojadcss.  Yet  they  could  not  agree  with 
the  proix)sals  of  Lahttc ;  and  nothing  luid  been  determined  at 
half-past  nine  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  tlie  80tli,  when  they 
left,  to  meet  again  on  the  following  morning.  Know’ing  what 
had  taken  place  at  the  ‘  Hotel  dc  Ville,’  and  tliat  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  Lafayette  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  presi¬ 
dency,  Latitte  w  rote  a  note  to  Chevalier  de  Broval,  requesting 
him  to  semi  to  the  prince,  and  to  tell  him,  that,  if  he  did  not 
come  to  Baris  before  next  morning,  nothing  was  left  to  him  but 
to  piuTakc  of  the  exile  of  the  other  Bourbons.  Broval  dis¬ 
patched  the  head  of  the  secretariat,  Oudard,  to  Ncuilly,  recom¬ 
mending  him  to  determine  the  prince,  and  to  bring  him  back 
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with  him.  Oudard  walked  the  whole  distance ;  and,  notw  ithstand- 
ing  the  reluctance  of  the  duke  and  of  his  family,  who  were  afraid 
for  his  safety,  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  otf  instantly.  Both 
walked  all  the  way  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  they  arrived  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning.* 

Immediately  on  his  arrivjil  at  his  residence,  the  duke  sent  for 
the  Duke  of  Mortemart,  who,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  21)th, 
had  been  appointed  prime  minister  by  Charles  the  Tenth,  in¬ 
stead  of  Polignac.  The  person  who  had  that  mission  was 
Colonel  Peney,  an  officer  of  the  company  of  the  guards  com¬ 
manded  by  M.  de  IMortemart;  and  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  insurrection,  had  retired  to  the  apartments  of  Oudard,  rather 
than  lead  his  men  against  the  people.  After  decorating  Peney 
with  a  large  tri-coloured  ribbon,  which  he  himself  had  worn  to 
come  to  Paris,  and  dispatching  him,  the  duke  thought  of  his 
wife  and  family',  yvhom  he  had  left  in  the  utmost  anxiety.  He 
begged  Oudard  to  go  back  to  Neuilly,  in  order  to  assure  them 
all  that  he  had  arrived  and  was  safe.  Oudard  again  walked  all 
the  yvay,  and  yvas  in  hope  of  some  rest  when  he  arrived,  at  about 
3  o’clock;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  duchess,  with 
her  three  daughters  and  the  Princess  Adelaide,  told  him  that 
since  the  prince  was  in  Paris,  they  wanted  to  go  thither  also. 
Oudard  attempted  to  dissuade  them,  telling  them  that  they 
could  not  go ;  that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  use  their 
carriage,  and  that  no  vehicle  w  ent  to  Paris.  '  My  husband 
yvent  on  foot,’  ansyvered  the  duchess ;  '  yve  will  do  the  same ;’ 
and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  all  yvere  on  their  yvay  to  Paris. 
Fortunately,  on  leaving  the  park,  Oudard  saw  the  conductor  of 
a  (\iroline, — an  omnibus  plying  between  Neuilly  and  Paris,  and 
so  called  after  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  lie  ])ersuaded  him  to 
put  his  horses  to  his  vehicle,  and  to  drive  the  party  to  Paris ; 
and  thus  the  Orleans  family  were  on  their  nnurch  to  the 
throne,  f 

When,  ill  the  morning,  the  royalists  and  the  doctrinaires  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  they  lost  all  hope  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  defending  the  cause  of  the  elder  branch,  and  all  has¬ 
tened  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  they  yvere  anxiously  exjiected 
by  the  partisans  of  the  duke.  After  a  short  discussion,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  give  the  general  lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  as  a  preliminary  meiusure  to  his  election  as 

*  ^arrans  says,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  eaine  to  Paris  attended  by  Colonel 
IVrthoix  ;  and  L(»uis  Plane  states,  that  he  was  areoinpanietl  by  three  jHTsons. 
y  e  have  our  aeeount  from  Proval  and  from  Oudard  themselves,  as  well  as 
fn)m  Colonel  Peney. 

t  \\e  lH*g  to  assure  our  readers  that  we  are  not,  in  this  aeeount,  iinitatinj^ 
our  author,  and  inventing  anecdotes  for  their  entertainnient.  The  facts  were 
*•  we  relate  them. 
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king,  and  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  constitution.  Their  object 
in  doing  so,  was  to  deceive  the  people,  by  promising,  in  some 
sort,  that  the  national  will  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  new 
institutions,  and  the  choice  of  their  ruler.  While,  however,  tliey 
were  busy  in  settling  these  matters,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
principal  functions  in  the  government,  they  w  ere  informed  that 
Lafayette  and  the  patriots,  at  the  Ilotcl-dc-ville,  w  ere  organizing 
another  provisional  government,  and  taking  measures  which 
w  ould  have  completely  upset  the  new  mouarchy  so  hastily  raised. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  baffling  their  projects.  A  bold  mea¬ 
sure  was  proposed.  It  w^as,  to  repair,  all  together,  to  the  llotel- 
dc-nlle,  and  to  introduce  the  future  king  to  the  leaders  of  the 
republicans,  in  the  stronghold  of  republicanism.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  demurred  at  the  proposal,  as  well  as  many  deputies,  w  ho 
were  in  fear  of  being  shot  in  the  Place  de  Greve.  But  Lafitte  and 
Benjamin  Constant  stated,  that,  if  they  did  not  immediately  go, 
they  would  soon  find  another  government  inst filled ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  made  themselves  answ  erable  for  the  safety  of  all. 
They  no  longer  hesitated ;  they  formed  into  a  procession,  and 
went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  revolution. 

Lafayette,  who,  since  the  beginning  of  1792,  had  not  exchanged 
a  w'ord  w  ith  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  could  not,  on  seeing  him  with 
his  followers,  dissemble  his  discontent ;  but,  solicited  by  men 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consider  as  honest  and  sincere  in 
their  patriotism,  shaken  by  the  liberal  protestations  of  the  Duke, 
even  moved  by  the  cordiality  of  his  manners,  he  surrendered  to 
the  prince,  who  called  him  *  Father,^  and  promised  never  to 
desert  his  priuciplcs — never  to  forfeit  his  promises  to  France  and 
wisdom. 

Wc  have  redeemed  our  pledge.  Wc  have  shown,  as  well  as 
our  limits  permit  us,  how  the  Duke  of  Orleans  contrived  to 
defeat  in  turn  the  combinations  of  all  parties,  and  to  reap  all  the 
benefits  of  a  victorj^  in  which  he  had  no  share  ;  of  a  revolution, 
which  threatened  his  owni  ruin.  Wc  have  no  space  to  follow*  up 
the  subject,  and  to  expose  the  conduct  of  the  king  as  a  sequel  to 
that  of  the  prince.  ^I.  Louis  Blanc  docs  it,  but,  unfortunately, 
under  the  same  hallucinations  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
‘  bourgeoisie,'  with  the  same  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  the  facts, 
and  with  the  same  propensity  to  give  wdiat  he  imagines  for  reali¬ 
ties.  llic  greater  part  of  his  work  is  a  compilation,  without 
order  and  w  ithout  discrimination,  from  the  newspapers  and  tlic 
other  publications  of  the  times.  The  revolutions  of  Belgium,  of 
Spain,  of  Italy,  of  Poland,  are  related  more  in  the  fashion  of 
historical  novel-writers,  than  in  the  spirit  of  an  intelligent,  in¬ 
vestigating,  and  severe  historian.  Wc  were  lately  reading,  with 
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M.  Misley,*  the  account  of  the  insurrection  of  ^lodena ;  and  our 
friend  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  inaccuracies,  tlie  blunders, 
and  the  inventions  which  the  author  has  collected  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  As  to  the  aftairs  of  France,  though  professing  to  carry  his 
account  to  the  beginning  of  1833,  the  narrative  seems  to  stop 
short  at  the  death  of  Casimir  Perrier.  There  is  not  a  word  upon 
the  death  of  Lainarque,  upon  his  funeral,  and  the  insurrection 
which  ensued  (5th  and  6th  of  June,  1832),  upon  the  martial  law 
established  in  Paris,  although,  in  fact,  these  were  the  principal 
events  of  that  memorable  year,  which  brought  on  hVance  the 
scourge  of  the  cholera  and  that  of  the  doctrinaires. 

The  author’s  detestation  of  the  unprincipled  and  cruel  men  who 
now  rule  the  country,  would  be  a  redeeming  point  in  his  work, 
if  the  frequent  expression  of  that  just  hatred  wxre  the  result  of 
a  due  consideration  of  the  violation,  by  those  men,  of  the  great 
political  principles  for  w  hich  the  people  have  contended  ever  since 
1781).  Put  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  principles  of 
the  author.  lie  tells  us  in  his  preface,  ‘  I  belong  by  conviction 
to  a  party  that  has  committed  blunders,  and  sorely  has  it  atoned 
for  them :  but  I  did  not  enter  that  party  till  the  morrow  after  its 
last  defeat.’  We  confess  we  arc  at  a  loss,  after  the  reading 
of  the  work,  to  find  out  what  party  the  w  riter  alludes  to.  He 
docs  not  belong  to  the  party  which  claims  for  the  people  the 
right  of  managing  their  own  affairs  by  their  representatives; 
for,  ill  many  parts  of  his  book,  he  inveighs  against  deliberative 
assemblies — lie  advocates  a  system  of  centralization,  which 
always  ends  in  governmental  despotism,  and  in  turn  praises  and 
abuses  all  parties,  without  much  consistency.  The  St.  Simonians 
alone  might  claim  M.  Louis  Blanc  as  their  partizan.  The  heads 
of  that  sect,  their  genius,  their  plans,  arc  uniformly  spoken  of 
in  terras  of  approbation,  amounting  almost  to  admiration.  We 
confess,  that,  on  seeing  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  devoted 
to  such  a  subject,  we  could  not  but  think  that  this  is  the  party 
our  author  alludes  to  ;  and  this  idea  certainly  did  not  increase 
our  regard  for  him,  or  our  confidence  in  his  judgments.  History 
18  degraded  when  made  the  record  of  low  and  immoral  intrigues, 
of  sw  indling  transactions  ;  but,  when  it  eulogizes  the  authors  of 
those  intrigues  and  of  those  transactions,  it  excites  the  disgust, 
and  calls  forth  the  reprobation,  of  all  good  men. 

*  M.  Misley  is  the  gentleman  we  alluded  to,  in  the  article  on  Spanish  affairs, 
as  having,  in  1830,  come  into  England  to  combine,  with  the  Spanish  patriots, 
the  insurrectionary  movements  meditated  at  that  time,  lie  was  in  England 
four  months  ago,  and  we  saw  him  almost  every  day.  lie  is  still  what  we 
f(>und  him  in  l8.‘{0.  Exile,  confiscation  of  his  property,  persecutions  of  all 
kimls,  have  not  bumbled  his  noble  mind,  nor  damped  his  love  of  liberty  and 
of  his  country. 
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We  have  done  with  the  first  volume  of  the  history  of  ten  years. 
Many  others  will  probably  follow ;  but  our  decided  opinion  is, 
that  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  not  the  man  to  handle  such  a  subject,  and 
therefore  we  shall  not  revert  to  his  productions. 


Brief  ^lotieed. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southey,  Complete  in  one  volume.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Longman  &  Co. 

In  our  notice  of  the  former  edition  of  Mr.  Southey's  poetical  works,  we 
entered  at  some  length  into  a  consideration  of  their  merits,  and  stated 
our  estimate  of  his  genius.  We  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  the  opi¬ 
nions  then  expressed :  on  the  contrary,  a  renewed  examination  of  his 
writings  has  strengthened  our  conviction  that  it  is  as  a  descriptive  rather 
than  as  an  epic  or  dramatic  poet,  that  he  will  be  referred  to  in  future 
times,  and  have  a  high  place  assigned  him  amongst  the  frequenters  of 
Parnassus.  The  present  edition,  consisting  of  one  volume  only,  includes 
the  contents  of  the  former  ten,  prefaces  as  well  as  poems.  It  is  got  up 
in  an  exceedingly  beautiful  style,  wdth  a  clear  though  small  type,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  vignette  engraving  of  his 
residence  at  Keswick.  Altogether,  it  forms  a  handsome  drawing-room, 
or  library  book,  whilst  its  reduced  price,  as  compared  with  the  ten  vo¬ 
lume  edition,  will  render  it  highly  acceptable  to  a  large  class.  No  lover 
of  elcp:ant  literature  will  now  content  himself  without  possessing  a  copy 
of  works  which,  however  various  the  opinions  entertained  respecting 
some  of  them,  have  taken  their  place  amongst  the  enduring  productions 
of  our  age. 


The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jack  of  the  Mill :  commonly  called  Lord  0th- 
mill ;  created  for  his  eminent  services  Baron  Waldeck,  and  Knight  of 
Kitcottie.  A  fireside  story.  By  William  Howitt.  With  40  illus¬ 
trations  on  wood.  2  vols.  London  ;  Longman  &  Co. 

This  *  hatchup,'  as  the  author  facetiously  terms  his  story,  wiU  be  a 
great  favourite  with  a  large  class  of  juvenile  readers.  The  character 
of  *  Jack  of  the  Mill  is  a  singuhu*  compound  of  quidities  rarely  put  toge¬ 
ther,  and  his  adventures  are  equally  extraordinary'.  His  humble  origin 
and  strange  antics,  his  passion  for  enterprize,  aiul  early  efforts  to  raise 
himself  from  obscurity’,  the  transmigrations  he  undergoes,  the  marvel 
lous  feats  he  performs,  the  gradual  development  of  a  character  generous 
high-minded,  and  full  of  moral  health,  his  intercourse  with  the  Lollard 
teachers,  sewch  after  his  l)enefactor*8  son,  and  seizure  of  the  stronghold 
of  the  notorious  robl)er  \  on  Stein  are  dcscril)cd  w’ith  a  vividness  and 
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force  which,  in  spite  of  the  improbability  of  some  parts  of  the  stor)^ 
sustain  the  unwearied  interest  even  of  readers  who  have  passed  the 
season  of  youth.  Our  own  boys  have  litendly  devoured  the  volumes, 
and  we  ourselves  have  sympathized  somewhat  with  them.  The  style  is 
racy,  animated,  and  sparkling,  the  story  never  flags,  and  the  moral  of 
the  tale  is  good.  A  few  exceptionable  words  and  phrases  occur,  the 
omission  of  which  we  strongly  counsel  in  a  reprint  of  the  work.  De¬ 
signed  for  youth,  and  well  adapted  for  their  entertainment,  it  should 
contain  no  expressions,  however  appropriate  to  the  character  uttering  it, 
which  are  not  consistent  with  the  strictest  propriety.  We  need  not  add, 
that  in  their  descriptions  of  scenery  and  rural  life,  the  volumes  evince  a 
keen  relish  of  natural  beauties,  and  an  unwonted  power  of  awakening  a 
similar  feeling  in  their  readers. 


Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  By  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Dr.  and  Prof,  of 
Tlielog)’  in  Berlin.  Part  I.  Translated  by  Rev.  P.  Fairbairn.  Edin¬ 
burgh:  Thomas  Clark.  1844.  8vo.  pp.  272. 

Every  minister  of  the  gospel  and  every  intelligent  Christian  must  have 
frequently  felt  the  want  of  a  sound  and  judicious  commentary  on  the 
book  of  Psalms.  Tliose  who  undertake  to  explain  these  divine  songs 
generally  evade  the  difflculties,  or  grievously  distort  the  meaning.  If 
any  one  part  of  the  Old  Testament  more  than  another  needs  to  be  un¬ 
folded  in  all  its  amplitude  and  spirituidity,  that  j)art  is  the  collection  of 
Psalms.  In  Germany,  different  expositions  of  it  have  lately  appeared  from 
the  pens  of  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Maurer,  Tholuck,  and  others.  All  these,  how¬ 
ever,  are  deficient  in  many  important  characteristics  ;  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  last,  are  not  equal  to  the  fourth  edition  of  Dc  Wette’s, 
There  is  no  living  writer  better  fitted  in  most  respects  for  commenting 
on  the  Old  Testament  than  Professor  Hengstenberg,  of  Berlin.  The 
specimens  given  in  his  Chrisiology  show’  the  hand  of  a  master. 

The  volume  before  us,  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  the  Biblicid  Cabinet, 
embraces  nearly  seventeen  Psalms.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  same  sterling 
qualities  which  mark  the  author’s  former  writings.  Great  philological 
ability,  sound  practical  sense,  a  reverence  for  the  divine  utterances  of 
the  inspired  bards,  and  a  desire  to  penetrate  into  the  spiritmJ  recesses 
of  the  word,  distinguish  this  fasciculus,  which  we  hope  to  see  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  remainder,  as  far  tis  published  in  the  origimd.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  there  is  a  modification  of  the  author’s  view’s  in  regard 
to  the  principle  of  expounding  the  Messianic  Psalms,  and  that  he  pro¬ 
mises  several  excursus  at  the  end  of  the  work  in  which  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  topics  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  book  will  doubtless 
be  treated.  Each  Psalm  is  preceded  by  a  brief  summary  of  contents, 
and  afterwards  every  verse  is  sej)arately  expounded.  A  new  and  more 
exact  translation  is  also  given.  Though  the  author  cannot  divest  him¬ 
self  of  his  strong  philological  propensity,  which  is  indeed  his  great  ex¬ 
cellence,  yet  he  has  most  seasonably  interwoven  more  practical  remarks 
than  are  to  be  found  in  his  other  writings.  The  quotations  given  from 
^  enema,  Calvin,  and  Luther,  we  rejoice  to  see.  Perhaps  for  an  hiiiglish 
hifcte,  there  is  too  frequent  allusion  to  the  discordant,  incorrect  inter- 
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prctations  of  other  German  commentators  ;  although  this  is  both  oppor- 
tune  and  useful  to  the  author’s  countrymen. 

The  commentary,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  by  the  present  part,  is 
destined  to  occupy  a  very  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  Biblical  scholars. 
Its  great  merit  must  ensure  its  abundant  approbation  and  undoubted 
success  among  all  who  are  competent  judges  of  true  commentar}’.  It 
will  supply  a  desideratum,  which,  though  long  and  lamentably  needed, 
has  never  yet  been  filled  up.  Hereafter  we  may  enter  into  its  merits  in 
detail.  We  shall  then  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  inaccuracies 
and  defects.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  confidently  recommended  to 
the  reader  as  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 

The  translator  appears  on  the  whole  to  give  the  sense  of  the  original. 
He  is  not,  however,  ver\'  competent  to  his  task.  His  sentences  exhibit 
inimy  Scotticisms  tmd  awkwardnesses,  and  even  bad,  ungrammatical 
English.  As  to  elegance  or  neatness,  they  have  it  not.  A  translator 
should  be  able  to  write  good,  perspicuous,  Saxon  English  himself,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  a  Gennan  book.  Why  has  he  omitted  the  vowel- 
points  ?  Have  our  Scottish  professors  of  Hebrew,  and  Scottish  kirk 
ministers,  moderate  and  evangelical,  never  yet  learned  pointed  Hebrew  ? 
Verily  they  arc  perfunctory  Hebraists. 


Spain  under  Charles  the  Second;  or.  Extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of  the 
ilon.  Alexander  Stanhope,  British  Minister  at  Madrid ;  1690 — 1699. 
Selected  from  the  originals  at  Chevening.  By  Lord  Mahon.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged,  l^jiulon  :  John  Murray. 

Alexander  Stanhope,  the  youngest  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
w’as  appointed  British  minister  at  Madrid  in  1689,  where  he  remained 
till  1 699,  when  he  w’as  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  deep  displeasure  of  the  Spanish  government  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Partition.  The  extnicts  contiiined  in  this  small  volume  have 
been  selected  from  his  letters  and  despatches,  presen’ed  at  Chevening ; 
and  present,  certainly,  a  ver\'  melancholy  view  of  the  statesmen  and 
grandees  of  Spain  at  the  period  alluded  to.  ‘  The  correspondence  now 
jircsented  to  the  reader,*  remarks  the  noble  editor,  ‘  w^ill,  it  is  hoped,  in 
a  compendious  form,  display  a  vivid  and  authentic  picture  of  Spain  during 
the  ten  years  so  interesting  to  all  Europe,  which  precede  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Austrian  kings.*  To  all  who  are  interested  in  European  his¬ 
tory,  and  more  especially,  that  of  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  lx>rd  Million’s  volume  will  be  highly  acceptable ;  whilst  the 
general  reader  will  gather  from  its  pages  a  much  more  accurate  view  of 
the  state  of  parties,  and  the  eharaeter  of  men,  than  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  reading  will  otherwise  supply. 


History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  By  J.  H.  Merle 
I)  Aubigne.  A  New  Translation,  (the  only  one  containing  the 
author’s  last  improvements).  By  Henr\'  Beveridge,  Esq.,  Advocate. 
Vol.  1.  12mo.  Glasgow:  W.  Collins. 

Tliis  is  the  fourth  translation  of  D’Aubign^’s  Reformation  which  has 
been  given  to  the  English  public.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
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opinion  on  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  this  multiplicity  of  editions, 
and  have  been  strongly  confirmed  in  our  view  by  some  facts  which  have 
recently  come  to  our  knowledge.  Tlie  present  translation,  however, 
has  a  powerful  plea  to  urge  in  its  own  behalf.  To  say  nothing  of  its 
cheapness,  to  which  we  attach  little  importance,  it  is  founded  on  the 
author's  edition  of  1842,  that  differs  in  several  material  points  from 
its  predecessors.  So  far  Mr,  Beveridge  makes  out  a  case  which  we  are 
the  more  ready  to  admit  from  the  strong  view  we  take  on  the  point 
already  referred  to.  The  form  and  type  of  this  edition  greatly  reduce 
its  price,  though  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  smoothness  and  elegance 
of  the  translation.  We  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  first  volume. 


Thoughts  chiefly  designed  as  preparative  or  persuasive  to  Private  Devotion, 
By  John  Sheppard.  Eighth  Edition. 

Christian  Encouragement ;  or  attempts  to  console  and  aid  the  Distressed  and 
Anxious.  By  John  Sheppard.  Third  Edition.  London  :  Religious 
Tmct  Society. 

Two  volumes,  which  it  would  be  idle  to  praise,  the  former  having  at¬ 
tained  the  eighth  edition,  and  the  latter,  the  third,  facts,  ecpially  creditable 
to  the  talents  of  the  authors,  and  the  discernment  of  the  public.  The 
2'ract  Society  have  done  wdsely  in  placing  them  on  their  list. 


Fifty  Days  on  Board  a  Slave-vessel  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  in  April 
and  May,  1843.  By  the  Rev.  Pascoe  Grenfill  Hill,  Chaplain  of 
ll.M.S.  Cleopatra.  London  :  J.  Murray. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  incredulous  respecting  the  continued  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  the  horrors  with  which  it  is  rife,  we 
recommend  their  immediate  perusal  of  Mr.  Hill’s  small  volume.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  melancholy  and  horrifying  narrative,  in  which  human  crime  and 
wretchedness  are  equally  conspicuous.  JVIr.  Hill’s  official  position  on 
hoard  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  of  w'ar,  brought  him  into  contact  with 
this  monster  evil,  the  fruits  of  which  he  has  detailed  with  simplicity  and 
truthfulness.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  ‘  Progresso,’  a 
Bnizillian  slaver,  of  about  140  tons  burden,  on  hoard  of  which  were 
found  189  men,  45  w  omen,  and  213  hoys,  ’flie  gratitude  and  exultation 
of  these  miserable  captives,  on  their  deliverance,  was  unbounded.  *  Tliey 
crawled,’  says  Mr.  Hill,  ‘  in  crowds,  and  rubbed  caressingly  our  feet  and 
clothes  with  their  hands,  even  rolling  themselves  as  far  as  room  allowed 
on  the  deck  before  us ;  and  wdien  they  saw  the  crew  of  the  vessel  rather 
unceremoniously  sent  over  the  side  into  the  boat  which  was  to  take  them 
prisoners  to  the  frigate,  they  sent  up  a  long  universal  shout  of  triumph 
and  delight.*  A  terrible  mortality  subsequently  prevailed  amongst  them, 
mainly  caused  by  suffocation,  arising  from  four  hundred  being  crammed 
into  a  hold  twelve  yards  in  length,  seven  in  breadth,  tuid  only  three  and 
a  half  in  height.  This  w’as  induced  by  the  approach  of  a  squall,  and 
was  followed  by  *  fifty  four  crushed  and  miinglcd  cor]>8CS,*  being  taken 
out  on  the  succeeding  morning.  We  have  seldom  read  so  horrifying  a 
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narrative,  and  earnestly  pray  the  ‘  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,’  to 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  rulers  of  tlie  earth  to  terminate  this  most 

diabolical  traffic. 

Youthful  Consfcration ;  a  Memorial  of  Rosalinda  Phipson.  With  an  In- 
ffToduction  by  the  Rev,  John  Anyel  Jatnes,  London  .  Hamilton  &nd 
Co.  Birmingham  :  B.  Hudson. 

The  design  of  this  brief  narrative  *  is  to  delineate  the  formation  and 
gradual  development  of  a  religious  and  useful  character,  in  harmony 
with  intellectual  improvement  and  the  cultivation  of  those  tastes  which 
refine  the  intercourse  of  life.’  This  object  is  effected  to  an  extent  not 
common  with  religious  biographies  of  young  persons,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  the  volume  to  our  readers.  Miss  Phipson  was  endowed 
w’ith  many  qualities  adapted  to  promote  the  happiness  of  domestic  life, 
and  to  render  her  early  removal  a  source  of  poignant  regret  to  her 
friends.  These  were  sanctified  by  the  early  infusion  of  religious  prin- 
ciple,  w  hich  operating  on  such  elements,  gave  a  loveliness  and  attraction 
to  her  character,  w  Inch  awakened  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  all  about 
her.  Her  j)iety  was  at  once  intelligent  and  active,  based  on  a  scrip- 
tund  model  and  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  capabilities  of  her  nature, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  divine  word.  We  congratulate  her  sur¬ 
viving  jmrent  and  relatives  on  her  tranquil  and  felicitous  end,  and  com¬ 
mend  her  example  to  the  imitation  of  the  young.  This  brief  memorial 
of  her  sojourn  on  earth,  is  admirably  suited  to  interest  the  feelings, 
luid  to  benefit  the  heart  of  every  juvenile  reader.  Mr.  James’s  intro¬ 
duction  is  full  of  pastond  tenderness  and  wise  counsel,  and  may  be  ad- 
viuitageously  perused  by  persons  of  all  ages. 


Select  Poetry  for  Children :  with  brief  Explanatory  Notes,  Arranged 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  Joseph  Payne.  Third 
Edition.  lx)ndon  :  Rolfe  and  Fletcher. 

Tills  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  its  bulk  increased  by  the 
insertion  of  sevend  additiomd  pieces.  It  will  be  found  well  suited 
to  its  proposed  object,  free  from  all  that  is  objectionable  in  sentiment, 
diversified  in  its  contents,  and  well  adapted  to  secure  the  attention,  and 
deeply  to  interest  the  juvenile  readers.  On  one  point  it  is  open 
to  exception.  Mr.  Payne  has  ventured  on  alterations  which  we  deem 
wholly  unjustifiable — a  dishonour  to  the  dead,  and  a  deception  on  the 
living.  \\  e  strongly  recommend  his  restoring  the  original  readings,  even 
though  it  may  be  at  the  cost  of  some  editoriid  vanity. 


True  Stories,  From  the  History  of  the  Church,  Second  Series. 

Ixmdon  :  Charles  Haselden. 

An  instructive  little  niiuiual,  wrhich  may  advantageously  be  placed  in 
the  Inuids  of  young  children.  In  the  event  of  another  edition  w’e  advise 
^  K  author  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  all  technical  words,  so  as  ♦o 
interpose  no  unnecessary  barrier  to  the  ready  comprehension  of  his 
statements. 
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7Vo  TWathes  on  the  Church :  the  first  hy  Thomas  Jackson,  D.D.,  the 
second  by  Robert  Sanderson,  D.D.,  formerly  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  which  is  added  a  letter  of  Bishop  Cosin,  on  the  validity  of  the  orders 
of  the  foreign  reformed  churches.  Edited  by  William  Goode,  A.M. 
lx)ndon  :  Hatchard  and  Son. 

Mr.  Goode  deser\’es  the  thanks  of  the  Christian  public  for  these  sea¬ 
sonable  rcpublications  of  valuable  treatises.  Dr.  Jackson  has  been  com¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Pusev  as  ‘  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  minds  our  church 
has  nurtured.*  and  we  hope  therefore  that  his  sound  statements  on  the 
catholic  unity  and  true  apostolicity  of  the  church  may  be  read  even  by 
hidf  fledged  Romanists  on  the  wing  to  Oxford.  With  an  eagerness 
which  often  leads  them  into  acts  of  at  least  apparent  dishonesty,  the 
tractarian  party  associtate  their  opinions  with  names  of  authority  and 
learning.  A  vast  number  even  of  their  favourite  authors  might  be  fairly 
quoted  against  them,  and  such  light  missiles  of  warfare  are  as  likely  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  execution  as  the  heavy  artillery  to  be  derived 
from  sound  argument  and  scripture. 


ICcstcrn  Africa;  its  condition,  and  Christianity  the  means  of  its  recovery^ 
Hy  D.  J.  Eiist.  London  :  lloulston  and  Stoncman. 

Parties  who  arc  desirous  of  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Africa,  and  have  not  time  or  opportunity  to  consult  numerous 
and  expensive  works,  may  here  peruse  within  a  small  compass  the  con¬ 
tents  of  many  volumes.  In  a  future  edition  we  should  be  glad  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  fulfilment  of  the  author’s  original  design,  in  a  map  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  chapter  on  its  topography.  An  introductory  table  of  con¬ 
tents  might  also,  with  great  propriety,  follow  the  preface,  and  some  of 
the  reflections  which  terminate  almost  every  chapter,  and  have  belong¬ 
ing  to  them  something  of  sameness,  might,  with  advantage,  be  curtailed. 
Tliese,  however,  are  trivial  defects  in  an  interesting  and  highly- useful 
volume.  We  cordially  desire  that  its  circulation  may  sustain  and  in¬ 
crease  the  efforts  of  pious  minds  for  the  amelioration  of  Africa. 


The  JCay  which  some  call  Heresy  ;  or.  Reasons  for  Separation  from  the 
Established  Church.  A  Letter  to  the  Christians  of  Hull.  Hy  An¬ 
drew  Jukes,  late  Assistant-curate  of  St.  John’s,  Hull.  Ijondon  : 
Whittaker.  1844. 

Tills  book,  containing  rather  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  foolscap  8vo., 
18  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  a  sincere  and  upright 
man  has  been  led  to  renounce  his  connection  with  the  state-church. 
Tliere  is  in  it  a  rigid  examination  of  the  bajitismal  service,  and  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  framed  to  defend  it.  Tlie  schisinatical  principle 
of  the  establishment  is  clearly  and  powerfully  set  forth  as  compelling  its 
ministers  and  members  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  sanction  imperfection 
and  errors;  to  call  evil  good.  Thecommonobjectionsof  evangelicid  church¬ 
men  to  renounce  their  participation  in  the  sins  of  the  community  to  which 
they  belong,  are  stated  and  refuted  by  one  who  has  often  heard  them 
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from  the  lips  of  others,  and  maturely  considered  them  himself.  Oc. 
casionally  in  his  judgment  of  dissenters,  perhaps  the  writer  has  fallen 
into  the  common  error  of  attributing  to  all  the  faults  of  a  few,  and  of 
regarding  the  inconsistencies  of  some  practices  among  them,  as  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  principles  which  are  professed.  Many  of  hb 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  of  value,  and  may  teach  those  to  whom  they 
relate,  to  practice  better  things.  Such  books  as  this,  published  from 
year  to  year,  are  highly  useful,  as  explanatory  of  the  perplexities  and 
difficulties  of  sincere  opponents.  It  is  highly  important  at  this  crisis, 
that  accunite  ideas  should  be  entertained  of  the  professed  principles  of 
the  various  sections  of  religious  men  who  cling  to  the  establishment,  and 
of  the  arguments  which  they  employ  to  silence  the  restless  consciences 
of  themselves  and  others.  Some  few  methods  of  access  yet  remain,  by 
which  earnest  and  consistent  nonconformists  can  address  themselves  to 
the  decreasing  party  of  evimgelical  clergymen  in  the  establishment. 
Mr.  Jukes’s  volume  will  provide  them  with  a  temperate,  unanswerable, 
and  Christian  remonstrance. 


The  promised  Glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Rickersteth, 

Hector  of  Watton,  Herts.  London:  Seeleys. 

Tlie  consummation  of  this  future  glory',  according  to  ^Ir.  Bickersteth, 
will  consist  in  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem.  We  cannot 
but  account  it  a  far  more  sublime  and  august  conception,  one  more  befit¬ 
ting  the  spirituality  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  dignity  of  his  person,  that 
he  should  come  the  second  time  as  the  *  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.’ 
An  earthly  throne,  and  localised  dominion,  \vould  be  degradation  rather 
than  honour  to  the  Son  of  God.  The  whole  hypothesis  is  based  on  arbi¬ 
trary  and  unsound  principles  of  scriptund  interpretation,  it  is  instinct  with 
anthropopathism,  nor  can  we  see  that  any  commensurate  moral  influence 
is  bound  up  with  its  belief.  Our  author  affirms,  that  one  great  object  of 
that  kind  of  millenial  kingdom  to  which  he  looks  forw  ard,  is  the  subju¬ 
gation  by  the  Redeemer  of  all  his  enemies ;  yet  he  admits  (as  we  con¬ 
ceive  all  must  do  under  the  recollection,  that  the  wheat  and  the  tares  are 
to  grow  together  till  that  har>'est,  which  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the 
end  of  the  world,)  that  there  w  ill  be  no  universal  subjection  of  the  heart, 
but  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  a  merely  feigned  obedience.  To 
our  minds,  there  seems  anything  rather  than  exaltation  in  this.  Just 
such  submission  flows  in  the  everv  day  course  of  events,  from  physical 
power.  It  needs  no  revelation  of  the  Lord  from  heaven;  and  surely, 
instead  of  the  mockery  of  nominal  allegiance  subsisting  under  his  pro¬ 
longed  and  immediate  reign,  it  would  be  destroyed  by  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  and  consumed  before  the  brightness  of  his  coming. 

Mr.  Bickersteth  evinces  such  sincerity  of  regard  for  all  who  hold  the 
head,  that  we  shall  not  remark  severely  on  the  strong  leaven  of  Church 
of  Englandism  apparent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume.  We  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  believe,  that  much  of  it  springs  from  the  use  of  the  argumentum 
ad  Aomi/irm,  against  the  tractiufian  party.  In  the  practical  sections,  there 
is  much  which  is  excellent,  and  the  great  purpose  of  tlie  whole  has  our 
hearty  approval. 
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Moments  of  Thought  on  Subjects  spiritual,  experimental,  and  practical, 
Bv  Samuel  Alexander  Bradshaw.  London  :  G.  Virtue. 

A  selection,  we  suppose  from  sermons,  of  what  the  author  accounts  the 
l)cst  sentences.  Some  arc  pithy,  very  many  exceedingly  quaint.  Verbal 
antithesis  is  often  mistaken  for  point ;  and  now  and  then  we  come  upon 
metaphors  so  curiously  intertangled,  that  it  is  impossible  to  repress  a 
smile.  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  literary  merit,  but  Mr.  Bradsbaw 
savs,  it  will  suffice  him  to  know,  ‘  that  what  has  been  attempted  in  much 
weakness,  is  the  offspring  of  sincere  desire  to  be  useful  to  society,  and 
tributary  to  the  glory  of  God.*  These  are  motives  which  we  cannot  but 
honour. 


Letters  from  Madras,  during  the  years  1836 — 1839.  By  a  I^ady.  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Murrav.  1843. 

IMeasant  and  agreeable  reading  by  candle-ligbt.  The  type  is  large, 
and  the  style  easy  and  graceful,  llie  letters  are  twenty-seven  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  contain  much  interesting  general  information  concerning  our 
eastern  possessions,  together  with  a  fair  proportion  of  amusing  incident. 


ilitcrar),)  {ntrllifffiur. 


Just  Published. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southey.  Complete  in  one  volume. 

The  H - Family:  Triilinnan,  Axel,  and  Anna;  and  other  Tales.  By 

Frcderika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary  llowitt.  2  vols. 

Cerman  Experiences ;  addressed  to  the  English,  both  stayers  at  home 
and  goers  abroad.  By  William  Howitt. 

Memoirs  of  David  Nasmith  :  his  labours  and  travels  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  By  John  Campbell,  D.D. 

Conversations  on  the  History  of  England,  for  the  use  of  children.  By 
Mrs.  Marcet.  Part  2  in  continuation. 

Songs  for  the  Nursery. 

Memoirs  of  the  Seventy-five  Eminent  Divines  whose  discourses  formed  the 
Morning  Exercises  at  Cripplegate,  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  and  in  South¬ 
wark.  With  an  Outline  of  a  Sermon  from  each  author.  By  Samuel  Dunn. 

The  Gospel  before  the  Age,  or  Christ  with  Nicodemus.  Being  an  Exposi¬ 
tion  for  the  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A. 

Ward’s  Standard  Divinity,  and  Library  of  Theology,  Church  History,  and 
Biblical  Literature — Polhill’s  Works. 

Richard  the  Third  as  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  King  of  England.  By 
Caroline  A.  Halsted.  2  vols. 

Excursion  through  the  Slave  States  from  Washington,  on  the  Potomac, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Mexico ;  with  Sketches  of  Popular  Manners  and  Geolo¬ 
gical  Notices,  By  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  2  vols. 

^  The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  Vol.  IV.  Atkyns — .\zzubeydi. 
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Sydney  Marcom.  In  two  volumes. 

The  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the  Vatican 
Text,  translated  into  Knglish  with  the  principal  various  readings  of  the 
Alexandrine  Copy,  and  a  table  of  comparative  Chronology.  By  Sir  Lan¬ 
celot  C'harles  Lee  Brenton,  Bart.  2  vols. 

The  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripplegate,  St.  (iiles’s  in  the  Fields,  and  in 
Southwark.  Fifth  edition,  with  notes  and  translations.  By  James  Nicholls. 
Vol.  II. 

Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  By  E.  F.  Hengstenberg.  Part  I.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  the  Rev.  P.  Fairbairn,  Minister  at  Salton. 

Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  John  Kitto.  Part  III. 
Delineation  of  Roman  Catholicism  drawn  from  the  authentic  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  standards  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Elliott, 
l).l).  A  new  edition,  corrected  and  revised  throughout,  with  numerous 
imi^rtant  additions.  By  the  Rev.  John  S.  Stamp. 

The  Court  at  Ravenna.  A  comedy  by  the  author  of  the  Robber’s  Cave. 
Travels  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  through  the  country  of  Adal  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Shoa.  By  Charles  Johnston,  M.R.C.S.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Introtluction  to  a  Scientific  System  of  Mythology.  By  C.  O.  Miiller, 
author  of  the  History  and  Anticjuities  of  the  Doric  Race,  &c.  -  Translated 
from  the  (ierman.  By  John  Leilch. 

C'hristian  Encouragement ;  or  Attempts  to  Console  and  Aid  the  Dis¬ 
tressed  and  Anxious.  By  John  Sheppard.  Third  edition. 

The  Elements  of  Music,  condensed  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  the  Piano 
Forte.  By  Charles  Dawson. 

\  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Mauritius  and  South  Africa.  By  James 
Backhouse.  Illustrated  by  maps,  etchings,  and  wood  cuts. 

The  Character  of  Apostolic  Preaching ;  a  Sermon.  By  Alexander 
Fraser,  Colchester. 

Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Second  Annual  Session  of  the 
Baptist  Union;  with  the  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Denomination,  and  an 
Am>endix. 

The  New  Testament  translated  from  Griesbach’s  Text.  By  Samuel 
ShHr|)e.  Second  edition. 

Poems.  By  Coventry  Patmore. 

A  Course  of  English  Reading  adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity  ;  with 
Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Genius.  By  the  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  B.A. 

Popular  Romanism  Examined. 

Latin  Grammar  Practice  in  three  parts.  By  the  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  B.A. 
(ireek  Grammar  Practice  in  three  jmrts.  By  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  B.A. 
Hard  Bible  Words  made  Easy  ;  being  a  Familiar  Explanation  of  the 
Difficult  Words  that  occur  in  the  English  Scriptures,  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  |)Oor  or  of  Schools.  Third  thousand. 

Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline. 

Education  considered  in  its  Imiiortance  and  General  Influence  on  Society. 
By  Edward  Collinson. 

Introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Highlands  of  Ethiopia.  By 
Major  W.  Cornwallis  Harris,  H.  E.  1.  C.  Engineers. 

letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon  on  the  late  Massacre  at 
Wairau. 


Presbytery  and  not  Prelacy  the  Scriptural  and  Primitive  Policy  proved 
from  the  testimonies  of  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  the  Schoolmen,  the  Rc* 
fcrniers,  and  the  English  and  Oriental  Churches.  Also,  the  Anti(iuitv  of 
Presbytery,  including  an  account  of  the  ancient  Culdees  and  of  St.  Patrick. 
^  homas  Smy^th,  author  of  Lectures  on  the  Apostolical  Succession,  Ac. 
Dissent :  its  Character,  its  Causes,  its  Reasons,  and  the  way  to  effect  its 

^plH.*ndix  containing  records  and  papers  not  gene- 


